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‘TO THE BOYS OF AMERICA 


OU will soon be standing ‘at the threshold of adventure in a world turned upside down. 
You are now looking into“the ‘futute, and school days will shortly be merging into 
the greater days of life. ” : 





> * 

From birth, your parentS*and a fostering government have been lavishing education 
upon you for the now daysthe time you afe to tell what you intend to do and be. With 
the right sort of ambitiort, stick-to-it-iveness*# and enduring enthusiasm, the world may take 
you by the hand and-boost you to the top. 








In the race that you will have a part in,, success is not, unhappily, always permanent 








and enduring. The ability to win success is,one thing—the ability to remain successful | 4 
another. But, above all, keep abreast of ‘te hew ide as, new methods, new laws. Get the | 
new thought first. Endowment insurance will furnish you the anchor of safety. | 
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have lots of fun, but you « 
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5 Days Free Trial in Your Own Home 





Learn to Earn 


Ty learning to typewrite new you not only 
j an typewrite all your 
lexsons, Which will make them’ look. neater and 
you mere business-like. And best of all you are 
earning something useful, something which will 
help you earn money. : 

Every young man when he goes to work 
should know typing. There is always a job for 
the trained typist. 

Hundreds ef successful men began by learn- 
{ng typing. You've read about them. You too 
ean mnike a good start this way. You'll surprise 
a with the quickness with which you 
“ 

Soon after you've gotten your Oliver you 
vught to make nice money for yourself by doing 
'yping jobs for others. “In fact, you ought to 
take in more than enough money this way to 
‘wet the payments on your Oliver, $3 a month. 
are all over the country are buying Olivers 
Kae it, easy plan. Parents encourage the idea. 
of hi net only inspires a boy to make good use 
a vag time, but it means a typewriter in the 
ome for the use of all. 

Bt one of the first boys in your neighborhood 
vewo an Oliver. Mail the coupon today. 


Show this advertisement to your parents. Tell 
them of your ambition to learn typing. Get their 
consent to your trying the Oliver for a week on trial, 
They will be glad to approve. There is no money 
risked. 

Use this Oliver for five days as if it were your 
own. Type all your school work with it. Let your 
folks try it. Compare it with any $100 typewriter 
on the market. Compare it for simplicity of construc- 
tion. For beauty of finish. For ease of operation. 
For speed. For neatness of work. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


We can promise you immediate delivery if you act at once. 
Remember you need not send any money with the coupon. 
The coupon alone brings you the Oliver for five days’ free 
trial in your own home. If you decide to keep the typewriter 
you can pay for it on terms so easy that you won’t miss the 
money—only $3 a month. If you prefer to have further 
information before ordering, fill in the coupon for our free 
catalog.s The coupon will bring you the Oliver or the catalog 
just as you wish. Clip the coupon now and mail. 


Canadian Price, $72 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
292 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. _ 123.01 





PER MONTH FOR THIS 
REAL BUSINESS TYPEWRITER 





Here’s the greatest typewriter offer ever made 
Here’s the chance of your life to own a 


to boys. 
real business typewriter. 


The kind you will be 


proud to use and proud to show your friends. Send 


no money. Make no deposit. 


Without asking one 


cent in advance from you or your parents we will 
ship you a brand new Oliver direct from the factory 
for five days’ free trial in your own home. This is 
our latest and best model which we send you, the 
famous Oliver No. 9. If you decide after five days’ 
trial that you want to keep the Oliver, vou may pay 
for it on the easiest terms—only $3 a month, 


Then if after five days’ free trial you do not 
wish to keep the typewriter for any reason what- 
,soever, simply send it back to us and you won't 


be out one cent for the free trial. 


If, on the 


other hand, you decide that it is the finest type- 
writer, and wish to keep it, then pay us at the 
easy rate of only $3 a month. 

This is the open free trial offer we make to 
you, Boys, to let you see for yourself that if any 
typewriter is worth $100 it is this splendid, 
speedy Oliver No. 9, our latest model and the 
finest we ever built. 

eae a a an ae aes 








THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
292 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 


oO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If I 
keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is ; vag is sGenieeeesensas enone 

This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 

to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 

of five days. 

oO Do not send a machine until I order it Mail me your book— 
“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Rem- 

edy,"’ your de luxe catalog and further information, 
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Ten Years of Good Turns 


HIS is our birthday month. We are celebrating our 
Tenth Anniversary,—ten years of fun,—ten years of 
work,—ten years of good turns. It is a bully record and 
we are all proud of it. But we are not letting it rest 
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Im the Family 


eral parents of scouts speak to him about the great change 
in their sons’ manner when appearing at the breakfast 
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scout he always came down to breakfast with a frown on 
his face and an expression which registered “ What’s the 
matter? Why, isn’t breakfast ready?” And when he sat 
down he usually said, “ Aw, gee! Is that all you got to 
eat?” But now when he appears he wears a smile, has a 










































there. No indeed we are going right on with our good table. One mother said that before her boy became a_ cheery “Good morning” for every one and takes break- 
turns. And since this is the anni- fast as it is, with no adverse com- 
versary issue of the magazine and , ment. The scoutmaster thought back 
Good Turn Number, it i - 0.00 ~wo A w@ht= SOSA. m6 0.6 OF i 

our Good Turn Number, it is proper Ue 2 wigan, Keg 8 a 0 Tass AYE SHI FO and remembered having dropped a 
that we should tell you here of a Oy OA . ee A SI “~~ WSS Cas few words about the eighth law and 
few good turns that have come to WOx , = > f) K N! its particular application to break- 
our notice recently. we u fast manners, 

The Mayor of New _ London, Contents Boy Scout to Enter West Point 
Conn., called upon the Boy Scouts ‘Law and Order.” Boy Scout Song. Words and Music.............. 5 ooare " ana’ CHESTER 
to help burn up and clean up leaves “A Scout Is Kind.” From Painting by Norman Rockweil............ 6 . . ; 

é “The Boy Scout.” Story........ ‘jee enweewen ...Richard Harding Davis 7 McCLOUD of Roselle Park, 
and rubbish, and reports that never lilustrations by Charles 8S. Chapmeus N J h ° df 
before was the city given such a “Lincoln, True Scout ”. sea te tet ac ce cess eens ceeeeee .Ida Tarbell 9 NeW saa as just ro tg rom 

: 7 ccorertone Oy Brandon Vampue a competitive examination for ap- 
housecleaning. “The Truce of Ramon and Romay.” Story......... ames Ravenscroft 10 . I si 2.3 . I 
Redw — , os ; Illustrated by Douglas Duer pointment to West Point with an 
edwood, California, Boy Scouts “Wild Turkeys’ Heads.” Stor Edward Leonard 12 f 93 t. S t M 
. - i ie.) S See eee eee eee eee ee eee ey averé . Ms Cc- 
collected six tons of newspapers and - o fen sienstvated by Remington Scauyler Winer 8. B pnt " Pech ro reel gu i 
agazines f, . ‘ ’ ‘ si “Roses and Reefs.” ER ie Ey ilbur S. Boyer 14 ud Is sev -n years » 2 SE 
— for the Red Cross re pena 2 Itustrations by Frank J. Riyney WY patrol leader and a Veteran Scout, 
cently. “ Hip-Hip-Hooray—Boy Scout” ......... 66605 50006n6uRaeeeon sen mae dee - P ‘ 
>, : iw Paintin “The Thrill of High Adventure”............. Lieut. Belvin W. Maynard 17 having been in the movement since 
In Paducah, Kentuc ky, Boy Scout “Red Garrity, Moughmecs.” Bee yieccccccccccccccccecs mn Gunnison 18 Sa >; 191 > é dal in 
volunteered to keep the six large Illustrated by Harold Wettersten ” Sept. 5 04. ie wen 8 eS 
‘ arg b ettersten in ° 
meer . sa ae “Die Te NO” TN cnt cckesae nr ccscwececicccend Wm. L. Gaylord 20 the first Liberty Loan Campaign and 
aoe tend tee ened “Called From the wild.” Story etic same H. G. Russell 22 7 has added a bar in every subsequent 
on . ue “National Council Official News”......................James E. West 23 campaign. A record to be proud of 
to each monume nt. ; Anothe r troop “Jim Morse, Adventurer.” Gerial.........ccccocsescsccee J. Allan Dunn 24 this, eh, Scouts? 
is responsible for painting and keep- " anene by * mington Schuyler > Ss 9 ‘ 
ye — = alte Dino . ““Yo-Ho-Ho Fulfills His Pro aise.”  _ Cree Capt. A. P. Corcoran 26 P 
ing in repair the city flagpole. Illus.rated by Clyde Forsythe , ms A Good Turn for Scouting 
A troop in Baltimore pledged ee ear G. G. L. 28 HE big national humorous 
twenty d ih rs on a cl oul mort- Illusirated by Judy Collins 1E big , : : 1 
} oars é 1 1m ‘Cherokee Secrets About Bows and Arrows”’........ R. Roger Eubanks 28 weekly, Life, is doing a goo 
gage and earned the money by sod- : Ei ed “mo ee ere a i a a 2 turn for the Scouts. Its editors feel 
ding lawns and cutting grass. ; """ Tllusirated by Leslie Crump ; that while Boy Scouts the country 

Scouts of Rosemont, Pa., de- “Troop One of the agg: ee eres Dillon Wallace 32 over keep on doing good turns every 

: 8 \ eé P , en s “— 

stroyed 2,000 nests of tent cater- “Tne Emerald Buddha.” Part IT..... ee ey Deere John Garth 34 day it is only fair that a good turn 
villars. Illustrated by Forrest Orr > > f . occasional- 
I The tate of 4 } had “Curly and the Aztec Gold.” Serial...............0.- Joseph B. Ames 36 Should be done for them occ : 

1e body of a nurse who hac Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock ; ly, and so they are planning to 
drowned herself was discovered by A Good Turn and a ae eG hs en G. Livermore 38 JA devote the February 5th issue of 
Boy Scouts of Meriden, Connecticut, Photographic Contest ..sesse.eeeeees PEELE REEL OCT ee oe [40 the magazine to a Boy Scout Good 
when other searchers had failed. a -_ o Asmewdng Perry |i42 Turn number, with a scout cover by 
The body was actually located by Oe Ge EE WO vn kn sc ciscsscdccsancas Ra: The Cave Scout] 42 Norman Rockwell, a fine double 
means of a water telescope impro- tome Dene hag = es Call of the Wild,” by Michael Spry. | 44 page Scout picture, and page after 
vised by Scout Executive Roberts. “The World Brotherhood of Boys”........ Disaandashanmiaaaeene 44 page of humor for and _ about 

Sleeping soundly within five fect “When You Grow Up—Civil Engineer? ”.. | 46 yy, Scouts. Fellows, that issue is going 

, . é = Sea Judgment”’....... ib deen Ma bb adek ee oe H. G. Horton 464 “ 1 
of the edge of a steep cliff, the “A Good Turn Pioneer”. ........-.ccccccccccuc Dan Beard 48% to be worth having. Get a copy anc 
eighteen-months-old son of George “Pops of Popular Science”... .,...........F. A. Collins 52 have a good laugh, then paste it into 

a : ee “Amateur Wireless Department ”.......... “Spa.k Gap” : : 
Ellis, a farmer of Quaker Hill, N. _—— ‘ ” ' ati - your scrapbook for safe keeping. 
Y., was found by , ; 

: J ‘ i iv i ests in 

a party of Boy Published Monthly by the Boy World Sprinter to Give ——* 
Scouts, who had Scouts of America, 200 “on —_ 
. : ‘g e., New ® Boy Scouts 
been searching for “eo. of Pasadena 
him since he ie h att te all 
strayed from his 20 cents a copy - $2.00 a year " yay “ se it 
Ppa — , f or the meri 
parents’ home. WOODROW WILSON Editorial Staff y r "a 
x Honorary President ww Ss FRANKLIN K.MATHIEWS badge in Athletics 

Though drenched WILLIAM H. TAFT bs " DAN BEARD ill have the 
by the rain, the Honorary Vice-President : IRVING CRUMP pee - 

A x rs DANIEL CARTER BEARD Copyright, 1919, by the Roy Scouts of America. Entered as E. O'CONNOR unique honor of 
child is said to Honorary Vice-President second class matter July 19h, 1912, at the Post Office at New } ork, Ww A. PERRY taki het ami- 
aw COLIN H. LIVINGSTONE N. Y., under the act of March 3rd, 1579. Acceptance for mailing at special Panga aking their exa 

have suffered no r B Art Editor 

P ffect President rate postage provided for in Section 1103, act of October 3rd, 1917, June FRANK JL. RIGNEY nations under 
serious effect. GEORGE D. PRATT 13th, 1918. Business Director Pad- 

Treasurer RENEWALS yg Charles W. Pa 
ae . FREDERIC L. COLVER 
How About Your Earl Sones 3. Waar If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means Advertising Manager dock, who . became 
y Chief Scout Executive your subscription has expired. Tear off the address on the magazine P. W. WILLSON famous by helping 
Morning Grins? yy editorial Board wrapper and send it with $2.00, the geics of a renewal subscription, to Boys’ Western Advertising Manager a : f : 
bal gout ween Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, so you will not have to miss 8 copy: JOHN D. EMRICH win the relay for 
> —— ya — KE Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and possessions, an Circulation Manager i in- 
ECENTLY a tg PRESBREY also Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage GEO. G. LIVERMORE America in the : 
Scoutmaster aS ee See 50c. a year. ternational athletic 
had the  satisfac- S tournament held in 
tion of having sev- Leste Paris. 
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Junior Rifle Corps, everybody else beat me. But 
Mr. Bradley, our instructor, soon found out it was 
my rifle and not my shooting that was to blame. 

Lucky for me that he did! Another boy let me shoot 
his Winchester repeater. And by aiming the way Mr. 
Bradley told me to, I did better than anybody else! 

I was so proud that I took my target home to show. 
Then I had to tell Dad about my own rifle being spoiled 
before I joined the W.J.R.C., by my letting the barrel 
get rusty inside. 

“Do you know how to take proper care of a rifle now?” 
he finally asked. 

“Yes, you learn that in the W.J.R.C. Our instructor 
showed us,” I answered. 

“Well, I guess you have learned a good lesson,’ 
he. And I certainly had. 

My chum John wanted to join too. So the following 
Saturday we went down to our leading hardware store, 
which is the local W. J. R.C. Headquarters. First John 
registered his name and got an instruction book. And 
then to my surprise, the salesman handed me a new 
Winchester repeater. 


’ | NHE first time I shot with our Unit of the Winchester 


> 


said 


a eek y 
omy — << 
an Py ” “ 


HOW I GOT 
MY NEW WINCHESTER REPEATER 





na LN, @ 
22 CALIBER RIFLES and AMMUNITION 


“Your father bought that for you on Monday,” said he, 
while I stood and stared. “You are getting it because you 
have joined the W. J. R. C.” 

When we got outside, John said I ought to hurry up and 
win a medal. I thought so too. But I have found out 
I can’t win it that way. You’ve got to take your time and 
make every shot count. My new Winchester is a big help, 
though. It is such a wonder for accuracy. 

Of course you don’t have to have a repeater. The rules 
allow any .22 caliber Winchester, and a lot of the boys own 
just the little single-shot kind that any boy can afford. 

And every boy has a good chance to get a medal. For 
Mr. Bradley says the steel in all Winchester rifle barrels 
is just one quality and there is no difference in the boring. 
The same way with the cartridges. He says the very same 
cartridges we use are used by the best small-bore marksmen 
in the country, for the biggest matches. 

* *K * 

Come on, boys! You'll say so too. Start today. Hike down 
to your hardware or sporting-goods dealer. He should be glad 
to sell -you a Winchester .22 caliber Rifle and Ammunition. 
If he cannot supply you at once, write direct to us for booklet 
containing full information concerning them. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --> NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Huckleberry Finn comes to 
life on the screen 





HE boy who wouldn’t rather see this —Huck Finn who helped poor black Jim 
picture than eat ought to wear curls. run away from slavery, and had enough ad- 
Here’s where Huckleberry Finn ventures on that raft on the Mississippi to turn 
comes to life for you, you green with envy! 
Huck Finn the Red-Handed, Was there ever another story that could 
side-partner of Tom Sawyer, the Black make a picture like this? : 


Avenger of the Spanish Main, 


—Huck Finn who pal’d with the “ Duke” Not by a jug full. 


and the “ King,” those wonderful rogues who All aboard for Huckleberry Finn, the great- 
staged “ The Royal Nonesuch ” in a river vil- est Paramount Picture for adventurers re- 
lage and hard!ly got away with whole skins, leased in mrany a moon. 
Jesse L.Lasky 
presents 


A New Mark Twain-Paramount Artcraft Picture 


- | Huckleberry Fina 
A CParamount dricraft CPictu ef 


Directed by William D. Taylor 













Scenario by Julia Crawford Ivers 


By arrange.aent with the Mark Twain Company 








S ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres CECIL B. DE MILLE Director 
“NEW YORK 
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From a painting by Norman Rockwell made for The Red Cross Magazine 


SCOUT IS KIND 
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He wabbled forward into the 


flickering heat wave 





RULE of the Boy Scouts is every day to do some 

one a good turn. Not because the copy-books 

tell you it deserves another, but in spite of that 

pleasing possibility. If you are a true scout, 
until you have performed your act of kindness your day 
is dark. You are as unhappy as is the grown-up who has 
begun his day without shaving or reading the New York 
Sun. But as soon as you have proved yourself you may, 
with a clear conscience, look the world in the face and 
untie the knot in your kerchief. 

Jimmie Reeder untied the accusing knot in his scarf at 
just ten minutes past eight on a hot August morning after 
he had given one dime to his sister Sadie. With that she 
could either witness the first-run films at the Palace, or by 
dividing her fortune patronize two of the nickel shows on 
Lenox Avenue. The choice Jimmie left to her. He was 
setting out for the annual encampment of the Boy Scouts 
at Hunter’s Island, and in the excitement of that adven- 
ture even the movies ceased to thrill. But Sadie also 
could be unselfish, With the heroism of a camp-fire 
maiden she made a gesture which might have been inter- 
preted to mean she was returning the money. 

“T can’t, Jimmie!” she gasped. “I can’t take it off 
you. You saved it, and you ought to get the fun of it.” 

“T haven’t saved it yet,” said Jimmie. “I’m going to 
cut it out of the railroad fare. I’m going to get off at 
City Island instead of at Pelham Manor and walk the 
difference. That’s ten cents cheaper.” 

Sadie exclaimed with admiration: 

“An’ you carryin’ that heavy grip 

“ Aw, *,’ said the 


that’s nothin’, 
“Good-by, mother. So long, Sadie.” 


ted 


man of the family. 


O ward off further expressions of gratitude he hurriedly 

advised Sadie to take in “ The Curse of Cain” rather 

than “ The Mohawks’ Last Stand,” and fled down the front 
steps. 

He wore his khaki uniform. On his shoulders was his 
knapsack, from his hands swung his suitcase and between 
his heavy stockings and his “shorts” his kneecaps, 
unkissed by the sun, as yet unscratched by black- 
berry vines, showed as white and fragile as the 
wrists of a girl, As he moved toward the “L” 
station at the corner, Sadie and his mother waved 
to him; in the street, boys too small to be scouts 
Failed him enviously; even the policeman glancing 
ever the newspapers on the news-stand nodded 
approval, 

‘You a scout, Jimmie?” he asked. 

‘No,” retorted Jimmie, for was not he also in 
uniform? “I’m Santa Claus out filling Christmas 
stockings,” 

The patrolman also possessed a ready wit. 

“Then get yourself a pair,” he advised. “If a 
dog was to. see your. legs “ 

Jimmie escaped the insult by fleeing up the 
Steps of the Elevated. 

An hour later, with his valise in one hand and 
Staff in the other, he was tramping up the Boston Post 
Road and breathing heavily. The day was cruelly hot. 
Before his eyes, over an interminable stretch of asphalt, 
the heat waves danced and flickered. Already the knap- 
sack on his shoulders pressed upon him like an Old Man 
of the Sea; the linen in the valise had turned to pig iron, 
his pipe-stem legs were wabbling, his eyes smarted with 
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salt sweat, and the tingers supporting the valise belonged 
to some other boy, and were giving that boy much pain. 
But as the motor-cars flashed past with rezcous warnings, 
or, that those who rode might better see the boy with 
bare knees, passed at “half speed,” Jimmie stiffened his 
shoulders and stepped jauntily forward. Even when the 
joy-riders mocked with “Oh, you Scout!” he smiled at 
them. He was willing to admit to those who rode that the 
laugh was on the one who walked. And he regretted—oh, 
so bitterly—having left the train. He was indignant that 
for his “one good turn a day” he had not selected one 
less strenuous. That, for instance, he had not assisted a 
frightened old lady through the traffic. To refuse the dime 
she might have offered, as all true scouts refuse all tips, 
would have been easier than to earn it by walking five miles, 
with the sun at ninety-nine degrees, and carrying excess 
baggage. Twenty times James shifted the valise to the 
other hand, twenty times he let it drop and sat upon it. 


ND then, as again he took up his burden, the Good 

Samaritan drew near. He drew near in a low gray 
racing-car at the rate of forty miles an hour, and within a 
hundred feet of Jimmie suddenly stopped and backed 
toward him. The Good Samaritan was a young man with 
white hair. He wore a suit of blue, a golf cap; the hands 
that held the wheel were disguised in large yellow gloves. 
He brought the car to a halt and surveyed the dripping 
figure in the road with tired and uncurious eyes. 

“You a Boy Scout?” he asked. 

With alacrity for the twenty-first time Jimmie dropped 
the valise, forced his cramped fingers into straight lines, 
and saluted. : 

The young man in the car nodded toward the seat 
beside him. 

“Get in,’ he commanded. 

When James sat panting happily at his elbow the old 
young man, to Jimmie’s disappointment, did not continue 
to shatter the speed limit. Instead, he seemed inclined 
for conversation, and the car, growling indignantly, 
crawled. 

“TI never saw a Boy Scout before. Tell 
me about it. First, 
tell me what you 
do when you’re not 
scouting.” 
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By Richard Harding Davis 
Illustrated by Charles S. Chapman 


Jimmie explained volubly. When not in uniform he 
was an Office-boy and from pedlers and beggars guarded 
the gates of Carroll and Hastings, stock brokers. He 
spoke the names of his employers with awe. It was a 
firm distinguished, conservative, and long established. 
The white-haired young man seemed to nod in assent. 

“Do you know them?” demanded Jimmie suspiciously. 
“ Are you a customer of ours?” 

“T know them,” said the young man. 
tomers of mine.” 


“They are cus- 


IMMIE wondered in what way Carroll and Hastings 

were customers of the white-haired young man. Judging 
him by his outer garments, Jimmie guessed he was a Fifth 
Avenue tailor; he might be even a haberdasher. Jimmie 
continued. He lived, he explained, with his mother at 
One Hundred and Forty-sixth Street; Sadie, his sister, 
attended the public school; he helped support them both, 
and he now was about to enjoy a well-earned vacation 
camping out on Hunter’s Island, where he would cook 
his own meals and, if the mosquitoes permitted, sleep 
in a tent. 

“ And you like that?” demanded the young man. “ You 
call that fun?” 

“Sure!” protested Jimmie. 
out?” 

“TI go camping out,” said the Good Samaritan, “ when- 
ever I leave New York.” 

Jimmie had not for three years lived in Wall Street 
not to understand that the young man spoke in metaphor. 

“You don’t look,” objected the young man critically, 
“as though you were built for the strenuous life.” 

“You ought ter see me two weeks from now,” he pro- 
tested. “I get all sunburnt and hard—hard as any- 
thing!” 

The young man was incredulous. 

“You were near getting sunstroke when I picked you 
up,” he laughed. “If you’re going to Hunter’s Island why 
didn’t you take the Third Avenue to Pelham Manor?” 

“That’s right!” assented Jimmie eagerly. “But I 
wanted to save the ten cents so’s to send Sadie to the 
movies. So I walked.” 

The young man looked his embarrassment. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he murmured. 

But Jimmie did not hear him. From the back 
of the car he was dragging excitedly at the hated 
suitcase. 

“Stop!” he commanded. 
I got ter walk.” 

The young man showed his surprise. 

“Walk!” he exclaimed. “ What is it—a bet?” 


“Don’t you go camping 


“TI got ter get out, 


Breage dropped the valise and followed it into 
the roadway. It took some time to explain to the 
young man. First, he had to be told about the 
scout law and the one good turn a day, and that it 
must involve some personal sacrifice. And, as 
Jimmie pointed out, changing from a slow subur- 
ban train to a racing-car could not be listed as a 
sacrifice. He had not earned the money, Jimmie 
argued; he had only avoided paying it to the rail- 
road. If he did not walk he would be obtaining 
the gratitude of Sadie by a falsehood. Therefore, 
he must walk. 

“ Not at all,” protested the young man. “ You’ve 
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What 
good will it do your 


got it wrong 


sister to have you sun- 


struck I think you 
are sunstruck. You're 
crazy with the heat. 
You get in here, and 
we'll talk it over as 
we go along.” 

Hastily Jimmie 
backed away. “I'd 
rather walk,” he said. 

The young man 
shifted his legs irrita- 
bly. 

“Then how’'ll this 
suit you?” he called. 
“We'll declare that 
first ‘one good turn’ 
a failure and_ start 


afresh. Do me a good 
turn.” 

Jimmie halted in his 
tracks looked 
back suspiciously. 

“I'm going to Hun- 
ter’s Island Inn,” 
called the young man, 

I've lost my 
You get in here 
That'll 
a good 


and 


“and 
way. 
ind guide me. 
be doing me 
turn.” 

On either side of 
the road, blotting out 
the landscape, giant 
hands picked out in 
electric -light- bulbs 
pointed the way to 
Hunter’s Island Inn. 
Jimmie and 
nodded toward them. 

“ Much obliged,” he called, “I got ter walk.” Turning 
his back upon temptation, he wabbled forward into the 


grinned 


flickering heat waves. 


HE young man did not attempt to pursue. At the side 

of the road, under the shade of a giant elm, he had 
brought the car to a halt and with his arms crossed upon 
the wheel sat motionless, following with frowning eyes the 
retreating figure of Jimmie. But the narrow-chested and 
knock-kneed boy staggering over the sun-baked asphalt 
no longer concerned him. It was not Jimmie, but the code 
preached by Jimmie, and not only preached but before his 
eyes put into practice, that interested him. The young 
man with white hair had been running away from tempta- 
tion. At forty miles an hour he had been running away 
from the temptation to do a fellow mortal “a good turn.” 
That morning, to the appeal of a drowning Cesar to 
“ Help me, Cassius, or I sink,” he had answered, “ Sink!” 
That answer he had no wish to reconsider. That he might 
not reconsider he had sought to escape. It was his experi- 
ence that a sixty-horse-power racing machine is a jealous 
mistress. For retrospective, sentimental, or philanthropic 
thoughts she grants no leave of absence. But he had not 
escaped, Jimmie had halted him, tripped him by the heels 
and set him again to thinking. Within the half-hour that 
followed those who rolled past saw at the side of the road 
a car with her engine running, and leaning upon the wheel, 
as unconscious of his surroundings as though he sat at his 
own fireplace, a young man who frowned and stared at 
nothing. The half-hour passed and the young man swung 
his car back toward the city. But at the first roadhouse 
that showed a blue-and-white telephone sign he left it, and 
into the iron box at the end of the bar dropped a nickel. 
He wished to communicate with Mr. Carroll, of Carroll 
and Hastings; and when he learned Mr. Carroll had issued 
orders that he must not be disturbed, the young man gave 
his name. 


HE effect upon the barkeepet was instantan- 

A eous. With the aggrieved air of one who feels 

he is the victim of a jest he laughed scornfully. 

“What are you putting over?” he de- 
manded. 


The young man smiled reassuringly. He 
had begun to speak and, though appar- 
ently engaged with the beer-glass he was 
polishing, the barkeeper listened. 

Down in Wall Street the senior member 
of Carroll and Hastings also listened. He 
was alone in the most private of all his 
private offices, and when interrupted had 
been engaged in what, of all undertak- 
ings, is the most momentous. On the desk 
before him lay letters to his lawyer, to 





“Tits the way they get the raw material” 


the coroner, to his wife; and hidden by a mass of papers, 
but within reach of his hand, an automatic pistol. The 
promise it offered of swift release had made the writing 
of the letters simple, had given him a feeling of complete 
detachment, had released him, at least in thought, from 
all responsibilities. And when at his elbow the telephone 
coughed discreetly, it was as though some one had called 
him from a world from which he had made his exit. 
Mechanically, through mere habit, he lifted the receiver. 


HE voice over the telephone came in brisk staccato 
sentences, 

“That letter I sent this morning? Forget it. Tear it 
up. I’ve been thinking and I’m going to take a chance. 
I’ve decided to back you boys, and I know you'll make 
I’m speaking from a roadhouse in the Bronx; 
So you can begin 
And—hello !—will 


good. 
going straight from here to the bank. 
to draw against us within an hour. 
three millions see you through?” 

From Wall Street there came no answer, but from the 
hands of the barkeeper a glass crashed to the floor. 

The young man regarded the barkeeper with puzzled 
eyes. 

“He doesn’t answer,” he exclaimed. 
hung up.” 

“ He must have fainted!” said the barkeeper. 

‘The white-haired one pushed a bill across the counter. 
“'lo pay for breakage,” he said, and disappeared down 
Pelham Parkway. 

Throughout the day, with the bill, for evidence, pasted 


“He must have 
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“Me,” he scoffed, “I didn’t 
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against the mirror, 
the barkeeper told 
and retold the won- 
drous tale, 

“He stood just 
where you’re stand- 
ing now,” he related, 
“blowing in million. 
dollar bills like you’d 
blow suds off a beer. 
If I'd knowed it was 
him, I'd have hit him 
once, and hid him ip 
the cellar for the re. 
ward. Who'd I think 
he was? I thought 
he was a wire. 
tapper, working a con 
game!” 


R. CARROLL 

had not * hung 
up,” but when in the 
Bronx the beer-glass 
crashed, in Wall 
Street the receiver 
had slipped from the 
hahd of the map 
who held it, and 
the man himself had 
fallen forward. His 
desk hit him in the 
face and woke him— 
woke him to the won- 


derful fact that he 
still lived; that at 
forty he had _ been 
born again; that be- 
fore him _ stretched 
many more years in 
which, as the young 
man with the white 


hair had pointed out, he could make good. 

The afternoon was far advanced when the staff of Car- 
roll and Hastings were allowed to depart, and, even late 
as was the hour, two of them were asked to remain. Into 
the most private of the private offices Carroll invited Gas- 
kell, the head clerk; in the main office Hastings had asked 
young Thorne, the bond clerk, to be seated. 

Until the senior partner has finished with Gaskell young 
Thorne must remain seated. 

“ Gaskell,” said Mr. Carroll, “if we had listened to you, 
if we'd run this place as it was when father was alive, 
this never would have happened. It hasn’t happened, but 
we've had our lesson. And after this we’re going slow 
and going straight. And we don’t need you to tell us 
how to do that. We want you to go away—on a month's 
vacation. When I thought we were going under I planned 
to send the children on a sea voyage with the governess— 
so they wouldn’t see the newspapers. But now that I can 
look them in the eye again, I need them, I can’t let them 
go. So, if you’d like to take your wife on an ocean trip 
to Nova Scotia and Quebec, here are the cabins I reserved 
for the kids. They call it the Royal Suite—whatever that 
is—and the trip lasts a month. The boat sails tomorrow 
morning. Don’t sleep too late or you may miss her.” 

The head clerk was secreting the tickets in the inside 
pocket of his waist-coat. His fingers trembled, and when 
he laughed his voice trembled. 

“Miss the boat!” the head clerk exclaimed. “If she 
gets away from Millie and me she’s got to start now. 
We'll go on board tonight!” 


HALF-HOUR later Millie was on her knees packing 
a trunk, and her husband was telephoning to the 
drug store for a sponge bag and a cure for seasickness. 

Owing to the joy in her heart and to the fact that she 
was on her knees, Millie was alternately weeping into the 
trunk tray and offering up incoherent prayers of thanks- 
giving. Suddenly she sank back upon the floor. 

“John!” she cried, “ doesn’t it seem sinful to sail away 
in a ‘royal suite’ and leave this beautiful flat empty?” 

Over the telephone John was having trouble with the 
drug clerk. 

“No!” he explained, “I’m not seasick now, The medi- 
cine I want is to be taken later. I know I’m speaking 
from the Pavonia; but the Pavonia isn’t 
a ship; it’s an apartment-house.” 

He turned to Millie. “ We can’t be in 
two places at the same time,” he suggested. 

“ But, think,” insisted Millie, “ of all the 
poor people stifling tonight in this heat, 
trying to sleep on the roofs and fire es- 
capes; and our flat so cool and big and 
pretty—and no one in it.” 

“T know it’s big,” he said, * but it isn’t 
big enough to hold all the people who are 
sleeping tonight on (Cont. on page 74) 
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HE man was in a hurry. His long arms swung 
back and forth like the blades of a wind-mill, and 
the big strides he made took him over the ground 
almost as fast as a horse would have traveled. 
His high hat, the kind that men wore in 1850, was set 
pack on his head, the big, flat bow under his 
loose collar was awry, and his long black coat [ 
tails stood out as he strode over the ground. : 

“Mr. Lincoln is in a hurry this morning,” a oe | 
neighbor, looking out of the window, .said to ae 
her husband. ae, 

“Late to court, I suppose.” ~f 

Then, suddenly, as they looked, the hurry- ee 
ing man came to a standstill, They saw him nz 
bend over the figure of a little girl at a gate. é ; 
If they had been near enough they would have | -e 
heard him say, “ Why, Mary Brown, what’s ae % 
the matter? ” | 

“Qh, Mr. Lincoln, I was going to Grand- bs 
ma’s today, and the man hasn’t come for my a 
trunk, and mother says I can’t go.” And now : 
the sobs were out loud, and the tears streamed 
down her face. 

She was a pretty little girl, in a fresh pink 
gingham frock, a little white jacket, scalloped 
neatly around the edges, and a big, white 
leghorn hat with roses on it, all dressed up 
fresh and shiny for her trip. And the man 
had not come for her trunk! 

Mr. Lincoln, everything forgotten but the 
little girl’s trouble, thought a moment. “ How 
big is that trunk, Mary?” 

“Oh, it’s just a little trunk, Mr. Lincoln. 
Just Grandma’s little old hair trunk. She 
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By Ida M. Tarbell 
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Scout 


War Department to get first-hand news of military move- 
ments and battles. Sometimes, when great struggles were 
going on, he would sit for hours reading the yellow sheets, 
as they came off of the telegraph instrument. They were 
terrible days for him, but not so terrible that he could 
forget those about him and their needs. 

The grounds of the White House were open 
in those days, and soldiers who happened to 
be in Washington, particularly those that 
were convalescing from wounds, used to go 
there to sit on the benches under the trees. 
Again and again, particularly if they were 
looking downcast, a tall man would sit down 
and talk to them. He had a kindly smile, and 
a lonely soldier would soon tell him his story. 
Every now and then there turns up in some 
part of this country a little white card that 
this tall friendly man had given to a soldier 
whom he found sitting on a bench in the 
White House grounds. 

I have seen a check for five dollars made 
out in this way: “Pay to colored man with 
one leg,” and signed, “ A. Lincoln.” 

The colored man with one leg did not 
know to whom he was talking until he saw 
the signature! 


NE day a gentleman passing through 

the White House Park saw Mr. Lin- 
coln listening to a soldier who was evidently 
in a violent rage. He stopped within hear- 
ing distance and gathered that the man had 
just been discharged from Libby Prison, and, 
though he had his hospital certificate, had not 











gave it to me, and I always carry it when I 
go to see her.” 

“Ho! Ho! Come quick, and we will see 
what we can do.” And Mr. Lincoln strode into the house, 
his whole face aglow, calling out, “Mrs. Brown, Mrs. 
Brown, where is Mary’s trunk?” 


WO minutes later the neighbors saw Mr. Lincoln with 

a littlé brown hair trunk on his shoulder hurry out 
of the house, Mary Brown dancing by his side, trying to 
keep up with him as he fell again into his long strides. 
His face had lost its look of anxiety. He was laughing 
happily as he assured the little girl that they would catch 
the train. 

“Now, if that isn’t just like him,” said the neighbor. 
She came out to the fence and called to Mrs. Brown, who 
had been watching the little girl and the big man dis- 
appear. Mrs. Brown, her eyes full of happy tears, came 
over, and the two women talked. 

“Who in the world would ever have thought of such a 
thing but Mr. Lincoln? Of course, it is just like him. 
He is always doing things like that. I never 
saw such a man. Do you remember that story 
old Doctor Chandler told us the other night? That, 
twenty-five years ago, a land shark was trying to go 
into Springfield ahead of him to prove up on a 
quarter-section that the doctor had built on, but 
had not yet been able to pay for, and when he was 
hurrying to get up here to fix the thing up before 
the shark came his horse gave out? You remember 
how he told us that suddenly as he stood beside it, 
not knowing what he was going to do, a boy of 17 
or 18, on a lively, fresh horse, passed him; saw some- 
thing was the matter; turned back; asked him if he 
could do anything; and when the doctor told him 
his story, that boy, without saying a word, jumped 
down, picked up the doctor’s saddle-bags, put them 
on his own horse, and said, ‘Get up and go; get 
her there before that shark.’ And that boy, you 
remember, the doctor said, was Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Yes, he was always just like that; always doing 
a good turn to somebody. 

“And then I have heard the lawyers that rode 
with him on circuit tell how he could not see any- 
thing in trouble as they went along without trying 
to help; no matter how busy they were, how serious 
the things they were discussing, how much in a 
hurry they were to get to the next town, if Mr. 
Lincoln saw anything in trouble nothing would do 
but he must help it out. Why, I have heard Harry 
Whitney tell about his getting down one day and 
spending a lot of time putting little birds back in 
their nest when the mother was making a great 
stir about them. And do you remember how pro- 
voked they were with him once when he turned back 
two or three miles to get a pig free from a fence in 
which it was caught? He had seen it struggling 





‘A lonely soldier would soon tell him his story 


there, was afraid it would not get out, but kill itself if it 
did not have help, so he went back. They could not laugh 
him out of such things. There was no business so im- 
portant that he would not stop and help bird or beast or 
child that was in trouble.” 


HIS was Abraham Lincoln in 1850. Ten years after- 
ward he was made President of the United States. 
He became a great President; one of the greatest leaders 
of men the world has ever known. He had heavy burdens 
to bear. For four years or more there was no time that 
his heart was not heavy with sorrow and his mind full 
of terrible problems; and yet there was never a day in all 
that fearful time that he would not stop to consider the 
sorrows and the wants of a man, a woman or a child, 
however humble. 
It was his custom in those days to go back and forth 
between the White House and the telegraph office of the 
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been able to get his pay. He had not the 
least idea that he was abusing the President 
to his face. When he stopped for breath 
the gentleman heard Mr. Lincoln say: 

“ Well, now, let me see those papers of yours. 
been a lawyer myself; perhaps I can help you.” 

They sat down at the foot of a tree, and, after looking 
over the papers, the President penciled something on 
them, told the man where to go, and went on to the War 
Department. 

As soon as Mr. Lincoln was out of sight, the listener 
went up to the soldier, asked him what the trouble was 
and what was written on the paper. Here was the note: 
“Mr. Potts” (Mr. Potts was the chief clerk in the War 
Department) “attend to this man’s case at once and see 
that he gets his pay. A. L.” 

News of Mr. Lincoln’s daily good turn to soldiers in 
difficulties spread abroad, and all through the army the 
men came to have that profound confidence in him that 
led them to speak of him as Father Abraham. Again 
and again, when they could not get their troubles righted 
elsewhere they would push themselves into the White 
House, and almost always come out with the little 
white card which all Washington was obliged to 
Obey. I have seen one which read: 


I have 


“Sec. of War, please see this Pittsburgh boy. 
He is very young, and I shall be satisfied with 
whatever you do with him. 


“ Aug. 21, 1863. A. Lixcotn.” 


The Pittsburgh boy was one of many who had 
slipped into the White House, put his case before 
the President, and received .his help. 


i sorrows of women always went straight to 
Mr. Lincoln’s heart, and he would stretch mili- 
tary law as far for them as he would for soldiers 
who were in distress. Innumerable stories are told 
which reveal the efforts he made to help the mothers 
and wives of soldiers. 

There was never a time through it all that he was 
too busy to remember his own boys and their happi- 
ness. He was as wonderful a father as Theodore 
Roosevelt, never forgetting them or the things they 
loved when they were away from the White House. 
Scattered among telegrams pardoning soldiers, 
ordering great Generals to do this or that, one finds 
telegrams for Tad, sent when he was away in New 
York with his mother: 

“Tell Tad the goats and Father are very well, 
especially the goats,” he wired one day. And again, 
* All well, including Tad’s pony and the goats.” 

You see Abraham Lincoln was a true scout. 

A true scout! Trustworthy, Loyal, Helpful, 











Lincoln was @ True Scout 


Friendly, Courteous, Kind, Obedient, Cheerful, 
Thrifty, Brave, Clean, Reverent. 













T was in the days of Diaz that the long truce, after 

years of savage warfare, was made between the 

Mexicans and the Yaquis; and the honor for achiev- 

ing that truce, like all other honors in those days, 
went to Diaz; but in the region about Hermosillo there 
is a legend, true in every word, declare those who tell it, 
that the truce was first made between two youths alone 
in the hills of Sonora, and that Diaz only carried it out. 
This is the tale, from beginning to end: 


T about three hours of sun young Ramon Perez, 

riding out near the camp to round up a horse that 
had broken its tether, saw a man running toward him. 
When the runner had come near him, Ramon saw that 
he was gasping for breath and that his face was drawn 
and haggard with fatigue. Recognizing the man to be a 
ranchero, and divining that some peril was at hand, 
Ramon dismounted to receive him. 

When the runner halted he fell down; then, after 
writhing and mumbling incoherently, he managed to get 
to his knees. Ramon lifted him and, half supporting 
him, led him to camp and into the presence of Captain 
Alanis Cortina. 

Just at dawn the Yaquis had struck, suddenly and 
stealthily, the ranchero said. Of all living at the hacienda 
only one, himself, escaped. When the Indians came he 
was out among the cattle releasing them from the corral 
for the day, and, unobserved, he hid among some large 
bowlders. The harrowing spectacle was in plain view, 
and for more than an hour he lay there and watched. 
He had counted forty-eight Indians, he said. He did not 
doubt that there might have been more, but he had 
counted that many as they rode away. The Yaquis had 
worked swiftly. They did not set fire to the buildings, 
for the smoke would have attracted attention; otherwise, 
the devastation was complete. When they mounted their 
ponies and trotted off toward the strip of desert that 
lay along the distant foothills, the ranchero had fled 
toward the nearest hacienda, and thus had come upon 
the camp of the Mexican soldiers. 

Captain Cortina’s face was duil red with anger. He 
had been sent from Hermosillo to stop the savage 
marauding which was reaching further and further south- 
ward, and had terrorized the hacenderos of the upper 
valleys, driving them from their homes and ruining those 
who were fortunate enough to escape death. 














The Mexicans rode hard 
across the cactus- 
festooned desert 





























By James Ravenscroft 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


“Does any one of my brave heroes know of a way to 
overtake these reptiles and annihilate them? ” he addressed 
his soldiers, who had crowded around him and the fear- 
stricken ranchero. 

The silence that followed was eloquent of the dread 
in which the Yaquis were held. At last an upper-valley 
refugee, who had joined them to seek revenge, spoke. 


¢¢ HAVE been across this desert, and across yonder 

mountain spur, and into the valley beyond, in 
search of wild horses, and there is a way. From this 
camp one may go straight as the bee flies across the 
desert to the mouth of the canyon leading to the pass. 
We are nearer to it by more than a dozen miles than the 
Yaquis were when they left the hacienda, and the direc- 
tion our comrade says they took would bring them to the 
foothills several miles above the canyon of the pass. But 
the start they have probably more than makes up to them 
in time what they lose to us in miles, unless, thinking 
that they killed all at the hacienda, they may travel 
slowly. . Yet, their starting straight for the foothills, 


instead of going directly to the mouth of the 
canyon, looks as if they might know that we are 
encamped here, for when they reach the foothills 
at the point to which they appear to be traveling, 
though they will have to traverse a rough, winding 
gorge to arrive at the canyon they will be well 
ambushed. If we can be in that canyon at the 
gorge before they emerge from it, they will be 
cut off, hemmed in, my Captain, but for us it will 
be a race, with danger at the end, for we would 
have to reach the canyon before night. And it is 
the big part of a day’s fast ride from here across 
the desert.” 

“There are Felix Villaro and his two hundred 
men who were to join us here tonight,” spoke up Ramon. 
“Would it not be wise to await them? There may be 
more Yaquis in the foothills.” 

“Spoken with the wisdom of the saints!” declared 
Cortina’s second in command, a thin, nervous-eyed fellow 
from the gulf coast country. “The Yaqui are rattle- 
snakes, all.” 

Cortina waved them aside. He was young, it was his 
first campaign, and he had a hundred men. The idea of 
caution was hateful to him. 

“No!” he shouted. “If we wait the reptiles will 
escape. We go now. To saddle, my heroes, and for- 
ward!” 

The Mexicans rode hard across the cactus-festooned 
desert, a white dust cloud rolling beneath and behind 
them. By the time the sun was slanting enough for the 
blotched, tumbling shadows to begin to crawl eastward 
from beneath the horses, the first straggling dust-gray 
thickets of mesquite that fringed the hills began to stand 
cut and take shape apart from the heat-quaking blur of 
the level. 
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HE shadows crawled further eastward, and mesquite 
thrashed against the horses’ legs. The Mexicans 
out, shifting their rifles across saddlebows, and 
strained their smarting, dust-inflamed eyes toward the 
denser thickets ahead. Soon they thudded into a dry 
arroyo that stretched like an ugly, yellow scar from the 
canyon leading to the pass. Cortina halted, and Ramon 
and four others, one of whom was the hill refugee, cau- 
tiously scouted ahead. They soon galloped back, report- 
ing that the Yaquis had come out of the gorge and had 
gone up the canyon. Ten picked men were then sent on 
to reconnoiter. They returned with the information that 
at five full miles ahead they had left the Yaqui trail 


spread 


going on, unbroken. 

A long, low mountain spur that walled in the desert to 
the southwest now hid the sun, and Cortina knew that 
it would be neither discreet nor valorous to follow the 
Yaquis further. But he had no anxiety, since he believed, 
from the ranchero’s story, that his force outnumbered 
them more than two to one. 

A short distance back, and just off the arroyo, was a 
flat-topped mesalike hill lying against a cliff. Upon it 
Cortina decided to camp. It had been a scorching ride 
over the desert and the men and horses were tired and 
hungry. The surroundings were explored for water for 
the horses, but no waterhole was found, and they wearily 
climbed to camp. No fires were lighted. The horses 
were tethered, and after the men had fed ravenously on 
tortillas and dried beef from their packs, and partly 
drained their canteens, those not picked for sentry duty 
for the first half of the night threw themselves on their 
blankets and soon were sleeping noisily. 

The hill was about a hundred feet high, was about half 
a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide. Bunches of 
mesquite and chaparral, blackened bowlders, 
and a few Spanish bayonets were scattered 
over the top. The open side and end, sloping 
gradually at places and dropping almost sheer 
at others, were bristly with mesquite and 
thorn. Cortina chose it as a place that would 
make difficult a surprise attack. 


TIGHT fell moonless and heavy. The dark- 
ness was of that density it has in deep 
canyons and great forests. The sentries saw 
nothing but the shadowy forms of bowlders 
and Spanish bayonets, and the horses foraging 
for tufts of dry grass; heard only the hollow 
rumble of the wind from the canyon, and the 
eerie hoot now and then of an owl. 

It was abo. an hour of midnight when a_ 
sentry on one side of the camp was disturbed 
by an impression that a small bowlder near 
him lacked permanence of outline, and a sen- 
try on the other side turned abruptly to peer 
suspiciously at a clump of chaparral that, 
from the corner of his eye, had seemed to 
move. The sentries were nervous; still, they 
felt secure, for none doubted that the Yaquis 
had discovered that they were pursued, and 
were probably at that moment pushing on 
through the pass. 

The surprise would have been complete had 
not a vagrant gust of wind lifted from the 
arroyo as a Yaqui silently slew the sentry on that side, 
so that a horse winded him and snorted, and the stam- 
pede broke in a shock of hoofs as the whole outfit went 
plunging and floundering in a tangle of hobble ropes. 

The Mexicans woke with an instant sense of the 
danger they could not see, and as they clutched at guns 
and surged to their feet the danger, terrible and merci- 
less, fell with the suddenness of a thunderbolt. A blast 
of gunfire sent them reeling in a 


The Yaqui, a stalwart warrior, but plainly a youth, 
started as he looked, and stood a moment, his hand 
alternately tightening and loosening on the handle of his 
knife; then he squatted and peered closely at Ramon’s 
face. The Yaqui’s head nodded in conviction of some- 
thing, and, mumbling to himself, he glanced cautiously 
around. All but a few of the Indians were trying to 
close in on the remnant of the Mexicans, less than half 
their original number, who had fought to the far end 
of the mesa, where it terminated in an inward-curving, 
ditch-like crevice along the wall of the cliff, into which 
they had taken refuge and were stopping the Indians 
with rifle fire every time they rushed; suddenly a Mexi- 
can who had been flattened beside a horse jumped up and 
sped away, and those few went yelling after him. 


HE Yaqui threw his rifle strap over his shoulder, 
seized Ramon and ran, half crouching, to the rim of 
the mesa, where he slipped over into the shelter of the night. 
He hurried silently through thickets and over stones to 
the arroyo bed, and then along it toward the canyon. 
After traveling as fast as he could for perhaps half 
an hour, the Yaqui turned into a barranco and halted. 
Ramon was groaning feebly. The Yaqui iore strips from 
his shirt and bandaged the gash in Ramon’s neck. That 
done, as skillfully as he could in the darkness, for the 
moonlight had not yet penetrated there, he divided his 
serape, which he was carrying wound in a roll around his 
waist, tied the strips together and made a sort of sling 
so that he could suspend his burden from his shoulders. 
He knelt and slipped the loop of the sling, whith he 
had already fastened around Ramon’s body, over his head 
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his men. Ramon was knocked down 
twice, and was struggling to his feet 
the second time, when he stopped 
abruptly, dropped his gun and with both hands began 
to grope for his neck. There was a numb, choking feel- 
ing in it. His legs crumpled under him and he 
Sagged backwards. 

A quartering moon, wan as the parched face ‘ 
of the desert, looked through a gap between two 
distant peaks and threw the hilltop into sharp 
contrast to the deeps of blackness that engulfed 
It to the rim. Like a spot light, it disclosed the 
bodies of men stretched here and there, and the 
floundering bulks of horses. It showed Ramon’s 
arms twitching convulsively, and one of the 
Yaquis, searching to make sure that none of the 
wounded would be left able to fight off the vul- 
tures, saw, and quickly stooped over him. 


He took Ramon by 
the shoulders and 
dragged him closer 
to the water hole. 
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and under one arm and then drew him across his back. 
He could now carry him with less difficulty, and his 
hands were free. The Yaqui took up his rifle, arose, and 
leaned forward into a light, steady trot. He went back 
out of the barranco and laid his course eastward to a 
water hole he knew of, some ten miles away. It was then 
past midnight, and he knew he should be there at dawn. 
There would have to be a hiding place for the day, and 
before hiding there would have to be water. 


N the long fierce struggle that ensued, the Yaqui en- 

dured only in the fine, free strength that was his 
through the generations from whose men came the run- 
ners, that, according to legend, bore fish from the sea 
fresh to the table of Montezuma; and, later, the runners 
who carried the mails of Diaz in the mountain provinces 
where horses would have failed or would not have been 
so fast. He was a splendid Yaqui, nearing the crest of 
young manhood, but Ramon was a bulky youth, and hung 
limply upon him with a dead weight. 

Tortuous gorges and endless hills took prodigally of 
his strength in the fight against time; chaparral dragged 
at him and raked the feet and arms of his burden; and 


sapados slashed his own feet and legs till they were blood- 


Only twice did he drop to his hands and knees 
a few minutes to rest. The second time a chaparral cock 
ran near him, telling him day was at break. He looked 
up quickly, saw a tinge of color on the sky line in the 
east, and staggered to his feet, and on. 

Spent to the last reserve of his strength, sobbing instead 
of breathing, the Yaqui reeled into the little basin that 
held the treasure of water in that blasted region. He 
sank down and backward, letting his head and shoulders 
rest on Ramon, while the pale-green of the vegetation 
that fringed the hole, and the darker mass of the alamo 
trees swam before his eyes. He was stunned with fatigue 
and did not move till Ramon’s moans and twitching body 
aroused him. 

The Yaqui slid forward, lifting the loop of the serape 
over his head, and crawled to the water. He drank and 
revived. His feet and ankles throbbed and burned as 
though they were on fire, but he thrust down his desire 
to bathe them, and returned to Ramon, taking him by 
the shoulders and dragging him closer to the hole. He 
cooled his face and head and moistened his lips with 
water from the cup of his hands, and then washed and 
redressed the wound. A ball had torn through one side 
of the neck near the shoulder, but had not lodged. The 
Yaqui drank again, and then held his feet in the pool 
till the fire in them was allayed. He longed to remain 
there for hours, but rays from the rising sun streaming 
high overhead gave warning. 


smeared. 


HE Yaqui had triumphed in the severe trial of his 

strength, but now enother trial, and one equally diffi- 
cult, was at hand. He might be pursued, so he must pit 
Indian sagacity against Indian sagacity. He slid the 
loop of the sling back over his head and rose unsteadily 
to his feet, bracing himself a moment with his rifle. Then 
followed an exacting, unfaltering test of Indian skill and 
patience. He shifted his burden slightly to one side so 
that he could glance behind him, and started backward, 
planting each step exactly in a footprint made as he 
advanced to the water hole. It was perhaps 300 yards 
from the hole to the flattened edge of a great black acre 
of rock, which, in coming, he had skirted for several 
hundred yards, so that when he stepped out of his tracks 
on the rock he left a single trail that ended abruptly at 
the water hole; and he knew that the eye crafty enough 
to have detected the double imprints then, would be 
baffled a few hours later when the sand had settled. 

He shook and brushed the sand from his feet and 
blew every grain off the rock where he trod. No mortal 
eye could have trailed him over the rock, and from it he 
passed on small bowlders to the cracked, rugged slope of a 
cliff, which he scaled without caution, for it was as bare ec; 
the sky. Over its top he crossed to a long, narrow ridge 
that terminated in a steep bluff of earth and rock. There, 
in a thicket where he could hide, and from which he could. 
see the water hole and the basin around it, he stopped. 

He laid Ramon on his back, fell down beside him and 
slept. The sun was almost overhead when he awoke—and 
sprang up at once to peer keenly at the water hole. As- 
sured that there were as yet no pursuers, he turned to Ra- 
mon, and found him staring at him, curious and confused, 
the brown of his skin flushed with the dark-red of rising 
fever. Ramon started to speak, but could only whisper. 
The Yaqui shook his head and laid a finger on his lips. 


HE other Yaquis came soon after noon. Ramon saw 
his strange protector suddenly snatch up his rifle and 
crawl into the thicket, where he lay flattened a long time, 
watching. If Ramon could have seen his face, he would 
have beheld a gleam of elation in the yellow-ringed eyes 
that followed (Continued on page 67) 
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EFF QUANTRELL pointed to a thin spiral of 
smoke, barely discernible a long way off across the 
rolling plains. 

“That means Indians,” he said; and such an as- 
sertion from Quantrell, who had followed the Santa Fe 
Trail since boyhood, left no room for argument. 

Combing his brown beard with his fingers, a habit of 
his when anything worried him, Jim Coulter stared 
silently at the smoke. 

“Well, we were sure to run into ’em sooner or later,” 
he grumbled, turning to Quantrell. “ But that smoke don't 
necessarily mean we're going to meet ’em, and it don’t 
necessarily mean they’re out for trouble.” 

“Never can tell,” Quantrell returned quietly. “I 
haven’t heard that any of the California parties have had 
any trouble, but that’s because most of *’em have beea 
traveling pretty strong—twenty and thirty wagons to a 
train, and sometimes ten or fifteen mounted men besides. 
You've got only eight wagons, Jim, and fifteen men all 
told, including old Bellamy, who couldn’t hit the side of 
a barn, and Tuck Simms, who’s only a boy. You know 
I warned you back in Missouri that it wasn’t any too 
safe with so few, but you were in such a hurry to get 
along that you wouldnt wait to link up with another 
party.” 

“Wasn’t anything to link up with just then except ox 
teams,” retorted Coulter, “and they’d have held us back. 
We've got only mules and horses, and we could make 
speed in case of trouble.” 

“Huh!” grunted Quantrell. “ Fine chance we'd have 
of outrunnin’ mounted Indians!” He was about to say 
more, when a party of long-haired, bearded men came 
riding toward them from over the top of a ridge. Quan- 
trell recognized them at once as trappers. He counted 
a dozen of them as they came toward him mounted on 


shaggy Indian ponies. 
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?” he called as they drew near. 


“Seen any Indians 
“Yep,” came the answer from a weather-beaten old fel- 


low riding a rawboned pinto. “ Plenty.” 

“Any trouble?” 

“Well, stranger, they didn’t offer no trouble fer us 
seein’ as how we wus pretty good and ready fer ’em.” 

“Pass any wagon trains lately?” 

“Yep; we met up with one a few miles over yonder. 
But there wusn’t much left of it.” 

“What do you mean by that?” snapped Coulter. 

“Injuns,” returned the old trapper. 

“What happened?” persisted Coulter nervously. 

“ Stranger,” the trapper answered slowly, “I reckon you 
can jedge fer yerself *bout as well as I can. Wusn’t 
nothin’ there ’ceptin’ the wagons and some dead men.” 

“You think there’s trouble ahead for us?” There was 
just a suspicion of a tremor in Coulter’s voice. 

“* Possible.” 

The old fellow dug his heels into his pinto, and rode 
on with his companions. 


e OULTER turned an anxious face to Quantrell, and 
again his fingers went to his beard. He was not 
a timid man as a rule, but he had his wife and his three 
children in his party and he could not conceal his fears for 
them. 

“What do you think of it, Jeff?” he asked. 

“What do you say to waiting here for a party to catch 
up with us?” Quantrell suggested. “It’s likely we 
shouldn’t have to wait longer than to-morrow.” 

“Oh, well,” Coulter assented with a sigh. “I s’pose 
we've got to. But it’s tough luck—that’s all. If we don’t 
reach the Sierras before snow time we’ll be stuck at Salt 
Lake all winter, and there may not be any gold left to 
find by then.” 

“Well, you won't find any gold if the Indians get 








Turkeys’ 
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you,” Quantrell said sharply. “Since you’ve agreed to 
wait for a party to reinforce us we'll get through safe, 
anyhow—unless— ” 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless the Indians get us while we’re waiting here. 
There’s just a chance of that, though it'll be dark in a 
couple of hours, and Indians don’t often attack at night.” 

Quantrell strolled over to the corral formed by the 
wagons. The mules and horses were already safely gath- 
ered inside, among them his own mount, a splendid ani- 
mal, which had carried him safely through many dan- 
gers. 

“Thirteen men, and an old codger of seventy, and a 
boy,” he muttered. ‘“ Eleven,” he added as he recollected 
that one man had developed eye trouble and was half 
blind, and that another had a disabled arm. “I wonder 
if that boy is any account with a gun.” 

He stopped as he caught sight of old “ Uncle” Ezra 
Bellamy and Tuck Simms close beside him. Uncle Ezra, 
who never missed an opportunity of making himself com- 
fortable, was perched on a roll of blankets, while Tuck 
Simms, sixteen-year-old wagon driver, was cleaning his 
new breech-loading rifle, which he had bought in Inde- 
pendence just before the party set out on the overland 
trail. 

“Kin ye hit anything with that there gun? 
Uncle Ezra. 

“TI reckon I can,’ Tuck answered. 

“Never was much good with shootin’ irons myself,” 
Uncle Ezra declared modestly. “Never could hit 4 
thing.” 

In fact, the old man had never hit any sort of a mark. 
His life had been one long succession of failures. Many 
an inspiration he had had for making himself a success, 
but, though he had never lacked things to aim at, there 
had always been something the matter with Uncle Ezra’s 
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At that moment Quantrell fired and the bonne 


He had always been just on the point 
and somehow he always just 


marksmanship. 
of making a fortune, 
missed it. 

“Back in Missouri,” said Tuck, “we hunted wild tur- 
keys. A feller wasn’t thought much of if he couldn’t hit 
‘em in the head. Weren’t any scatter guns thereabouts, 
either. Never had any use for a feller who’d use one of 
them things. No, sir; we used only ball. Been huntin’ 
turkeys since I was knee high to a grasshopper. Got 
so I could knock their heads off every time. It’s easy if 
a fellar just sets his mind on it and don’t get fidgety 
with thinkin’ he may miss.” 


UANTRELL was giving close attention. Uncle Ezra 

puffed his pipe in silence for a few moments, and 
he seemed to be doing some hard thinking over what 
Tuck had said. 

“Too bad my folks didn’t bring me up in a wild turkey 
country,” the old man remarked at last. “If I'd got the 
knack of shootin’ off them birds’ heads p’raps I’d have 
got the habit of hittin’ what I aimed at after I lit out 
to make somethin’ of myself. I’d have just made up my 
mind that whatever mark I set for myself was a tur- 
key’s head, and old Ezra Bellamy might have been worth 
a fortune to-day.” 

“Son,” interposed Quantrell, stepping up to Tuck, 
“vou may have use for that new gun of yours before we 
get to the gold fields. But it’s more likely to be Indians 
you'll be shooting at than turkeys. I'd sort of like to 
find out what sort of a shot you are.” 

A stone’s throw away was the Platte River, and on 
the flats along its banks was a thin growth of cottonwood 
trees. Producing a small, white card, in the center of 
which was painted,a black disk no larger than a silver 
dollar, Quantrell fastened it to the trunk of one of 
these trees, and paced off one hundred yards. After 
completing these preparations, he brought his gun from 
one of the wagons, and was met by Abe Judson, who, 
having seen what was in store, had already armed him- 
self, for he took pride in his ability as a marksman. 
_“That boy couldn’t hit that card if he kept on shootin’ 
till dark,” Abe growled. “What’s more, I’ve got a 
sneakin’ suspicion you can’t hit the dot first shot your- 
self, Quantrell.” 
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Quantrell raised his gun to his shoulder and_ fired. 
Tuck wondered at the quickness with which the shot fol- 
lowed the lifting of the weapon. It seemed to him that 
the Santa Fé trailer had not paused an instant to take 
aim. 

“Bet you missed!” Judson cried, as they made their 
way toward the tree. 

“I never miss,” Quantrell said quietly. 

As they drew near the card they saw that there was a 
round hole through the center of the black spot. 

Abe gave a grunt and glanced curiously at Quantrell. 
Before meeting him in Independence at the beginning of 
the Overlard journey he had often heard of the Santa 
Fé trailer, but had never chanced to learn of his skill 
with a gun. 

“ My eyesight ain’t any too good lately,” Abe grumbled, 
“but even at that I'll eat my shirt if I can’t shoot better 
than that boy.” 

Tuck had heard from more than one man in Indepen- 
dence of Abe Judson’s boasts of being a crack shot, but 
he did not believe he was in the Santa Fé trailer’s class. 
The boy had a strong dislike for Judson, a surly fellow 
who had browbeaten and taunted him from the first day 
on the trail, and he hoped he would make a bad show- 
ing. A moment later his hope was realized, for Judson’s 
bullet missed the bull’s-eye by half an ineh. Tuck 
grinned, and the disappointed man turned on him in fury. 

“You little whippersnapper!” he cried. “You can’t 
come within a mile of that card. Go on now and try, if 
you want to.” 


UCK noticed Jim Coulter’s pretty, flaxen-haired 
daughter, Maisie, a girl of about his own age, watch- 
ing him, and he began to feel nervous. With that girl 
looking on he was more anxious than ever to do his best, 
‘to say nothing of his burning desire to outshoot Judson, 
but in that crucial moment he felt himself trembling 
and he knew that if he should fail to overcome his ner- 
vousness there would not be a ghost of a chance of his 
hitting anywhere near the tiny mark. 
Old Uncle Ezra came shuffling up beside him. 
“Just you make up your mind it’s a turkey’s head 
you’re shootin’ at, Tuck,” he advised, “and you'll plug 
that there bull’s-eye sure.” 


ted chief, falling from his horse, rolled over and over on the ground until he lay still 


“ A 


“A turkey’s head!’ Tuck muttered to himself. 
turkey’s head!” The old man was right; Tuck knew 
that if he could only forget for a moment the group of 
people around him and could imagine himself back in 
Missouri taking a long-distance shot at a turkey’s head 
instead of at a bit of pasteboard he could shoot as well 
as he had ever done with his old smooth-bore muzzle- 
loader—and better, for he had a brand-new, up-to-date 
rifle in his hands now. He closed his eyes and thought 
of the old hunting days. He recalled a time when he 
had discovered a turkey so far away that its head was 
no bigger than a speck. Just a speck. And, without a 
thought of missing, he had blazed away with his old 
smooth-bore and hit it. 

He opened his eyes. Here it was again—just a speck— 
a turkey’s head in the distance. Anyway, it was easy 
to imagine it was that, even though it was only the dot 
on Jeff Quantrell’s card. He raised his gun and fired. 
He felt sure now that his aim was true. 

A moment later came a yell of derision from Judson. 

“Didn’t even nick the tree! Didn’t I tell you, Quan- 
trell, that that boy couldn’t hit it?” 

“Huh!” grunted the bewildered Tuck. He 
toward the mark, hoping to discover that Judson had 
been joking. But there was no sign of his own bullet. 

For a moment he alimost doubted his own ability. 
Could he have missed the card completely? To this keen- 
eyed frontier boy such a thing seemed well nigh impos- 
sible. Yet there was no sign of his bullet. 

“T reckon I’ll fool ’em yet,” he muttered, and, going 
to one of the wagons, he came back with an ax. He 
pulled the card from the tree and chipped away at the 
trunk. Putting a finger into the gash he had cut he 
plucked out a mass of lead—Quantrell’s bullet and _ his 
own wedged together. 

“JT reckon I hit that bull’s-eye all right,” he declared, 
glaring triumphantly at Judson. 

“Just like shootin’ turkeys’ heads,” chuckled Uncle 
Ezra. “Just you keep them turkeys’ heads in mind, boy, 
and you'll never miss.” 

“ Could you shoot like that, son, if it came to In- 
dians?” put in Quantrell. 

“If I could just get to thinkin’ about turkeys I could.” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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His feet shot from under him and he tobogganed off 
the roof 


HEN the heavy breathing from the bed across 
the room indicated that Jack Van Zarn was 
sound asleep, Johnnie Kelly threw off the covers 
and crept stealthily toward the door. The room 

was as dark as a cow stable at four of a winter’s morning, 
and Johnnie barked his shins against a chair, stubbed his 
bare toes on the leg of a washstand, and found the door 
with the end of his nose. Fortunately Jack slumbered on. 

“Well, if the door ain’t locked!” was Johnnie’s sur- 
prised comment to himself after several efforts to get out 
into the hall. “Don’t they think they’re smart, shuttin’ 
me up for the celebration like a turkey for Thanksgivin’? 
And now I see how Jack was invited along to visit J. E. M. 
jist to keep an eye on me—and I t’ought he was me friend! 
Here’s where I fool the whole kit and kaboodle of ’em, 
though!” 

Quietly he dressed, made a roll of his blankets and 
Jack’s clothes, and placed it in his own bed to represent 
a sleeper. With shoes and stockings in one hand, he raised 
the window cautiously, stepped out on the shingled roof, 
and closed the window. He straightened up to survey the 
town of Ticonderoga, which at this midnight hour snoozed 
peacefully around him, except here and there where a yel- 
low light indicated a sick-room or a yowling baby. 

It had just ceased raining. The roof felt wet and cool 
to his bare feet. It possessed another quality of which 
Johnnie was quickly made aware. His feet shot from 
under him, he tobogganed off the roof, and landed in the 
midst of a bed of roses. 

It was too dark to count American Beauties, but if every 
rose has its thorn, then the particular bush that Johnnie 
pressed into the mud with the seat of his trousers had 
twenty-three flowers. Johnnie had no desire to linger. 
Out he leaped, both hands seeking many parts of his anat- 
omy at one and the same time, His trousers were caked 
with mud, to which he added by wiping his hands down 
the front. 

There was the rattle of a chain in the dog-house, and 
out sprang watchful Kaiser, the cocker spaniel, with a 
challenging bark. 





By Wilbur S. Boyer 


“ Jumpin’ heart failure!” groaned the discom- 


/ fited boy, “dis is worse ’n war!” 
: Not wishing those in the house to hear his 
} voice in the yard when he was supposed to be 


in the back room of the second story, the youth 
dared not make his identity known to the object- 
ing spaniel. Consequently the dog started a full- 
throated protest. 


ITH a groan of disgust, Johnnie rushed for his false 

friend Kaiser. The barking gave way to an ecstatic 
whine of recognition and a vigorous wig-wagging of the 
dog’s hind quarters. It was too late, however. Mischief 
was done. A shaft of light from an upper window struck 
the grass at the side of the house. 

“Slow music,’ muttered Johnnie; “Jem is goin’ to 
snoop.” 

Jem was Johnnie’s nickname for his host, whose initials 
were J. E. M. 

It was too late for Johnnie to flee, for there was no 
hiding place near by except— One look at Kaiser’s tem- 
porary quarters revealed the only hope. The dog-house 
had been built for a good sized St. Bernard. 

“You mean purp!” growled Johnnie; “I brung you 
along visitin’ so’s you wouldn’t be lonesome, and now 
you’ve gummed me all up. Well, you’ve got to help me 
out of the scrape.” 

Down on all fours he fell and, wedging himself into the 
dog-house backward, he yanked Kaiser in after him. The 
two fitted like sardines in a tin, but Kaiser panted with 
delight. 

J. E. 
carpet-slippers and nightshirt. 
window of the kitchen. 

“ What’s the matter, Kaiser? ” he called. 

No sound came from the dog-house. 

“ Kaiser!” repeated the householder. 

It struck Johnnie that if there came no response from 
the dog-house after all the previous racket, Jem might be- 
come suspicious and come out to investigate. But try as 
he might he could not induce the dog to bark a response 
to repeated calls from the house. 

“Traitor!” grumbled Johnnie; “well, somebody’s gotter 
do it—here goes—woof, woof!” 

“Lie down!” commanded the voice from the kitchen, 

“ Woof !—r-r-r-r-r!” said Johnnie, flattered by his evi- 
dent success. 

“Cats, I suppose,” he heard Jem explain aloud to him- 
self; “lie down, you crazy mut!” 

“ Woo—oo—oo!” whined Johnnie, and closing the win- 
dow, Jem made off 
for bed. 


M. had by this time clumped downstairs in his 
He threw open the back 


. 

“Crazy mut, hey?” Pe ) 
chuckled John- ] 
nie, crawling out of p 


his crowded refuge, 






“IT ain’t crazy ‘ } 
enough to hang as 

around this joint Ss 
until to-morrow y 
night—or is it to- a? A a 


night? ” 

He patted Kaiser 
and pushed him 
back into the dog- 
house. 

* Jist sit there, old 
scout, and watch me 
make what the 
science teacher calls 
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There beside the wharf lay the only scow that Lake 
George boasts, and against the cabin skylight sprawled 
the figure of the statistical bummer, alias William Hohep. 
zollern, alias the lime-juicer. 

“Jist out for-er-exercise,” answered Johnnie, saunter- 
ing down on the dock. 

“After midnight?” suggested the tramp significantly, 
“ Come aboard and air your troubles to the one real friend 
you’ve got in this part of the world’s worst wilderness, 
How’s the hero business getting along? ” 

“It ain’t gittin’ along,” grunted Johnnie, seating himself 
on a string-piece of the dock regardless of thorn scratches 
and the chilling effect of wet-earthy pants; “it’s gittin’ too 
thick.” 

“Too thick, hey?” 

Johnnie poured his story into a sympathetic ear. 

“They’re goin’ to have a big feed at the hotel in Ti to- 
morrow night—to-night, I mean—a banquet, they call it; 
and the governor of N’Yawk State is goin’ to be there, and 
they’re goin’ to make me come because I mussed up the 
plans to blow the Graphite Works to the blink. When they 
passed out the war medals, you remember, I give ’em all 
the slip and they don’t know yet where I was; so this 
time they invited me down to my friend’s—J. E. M.’s—in 
Ti—the one that has the fast motor boat with his initials 
on it—and they fetched Jack Van Zarn to keep an eye on 
me so I wouldn’t git cold feet. But when it come dark 
I jist lost me nerve and I’ve beat it. What do they do at 
a banquet?” 

The tramp rubbed his head thoughtfully. 


Illustrated by Frank J. Rigney 





66 BANQUET is jist the opposite of a square meal. 

A square meal is where they put everything down 
square in front of you to once. You know what cargo 
space you have, and the time for loadin’, so you go to it. 
But at a banquet things comes up the gangplank one at a 
time, and there ain’t no guessin’ what’s comin’ next. . . . 
First cold soup, maybe, then a square inch of fish with a 
sauce 0’ warm Albany grease. When them plates goes 
away, they’s a section o’ india rubber rooster to exercise 
your teeth on, follyed by lettuce with nothin’ to cut it with 
but a fork. Down near the end you git a golf-ball of 
frozen lard and a eyecup full o’ coffee and you wonder 
when the real eats is comin’. Then the nervousest big 
shirt-front up beside the prisiner—which is you—gets on 
his feet and snitches on you, like the judge to the jury. 
And when he finishes, you gotter get up and explain why 
you shouldn’t be sent to the pen for twenty years.” 

“Me talk before all them swell guys?” gasped Johnnie. 
“Well, I might ’a’ guessed they had some sich low-down 
trick cooked up for me. Well, I ain’t goin’ to be there, 
believe ME!” 

“T’ll help you,” declared the hobo heartily. “ Here’s 
the good ship ‘ Fairy ’—jist pipe her graceful lines! 
Ain’t she the dainty queen of the water? Everything is 
snugged down for a thrilling adventure. We’ll douse all 
glims, slip our moorings, and glide away into the dark 

yf likea ship of mys- 

tery. Ho, a dash 
for the free and 
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a vacuum.” 


HEREUPON 
he went over 
the back fence and 
legged it up the 
shore of Ti creek 
toward Lake George. 
He had no definite a 
plan except a wild 
desire to get away 
from the confines of town. 
It was over a mile from the scene 
of his escape that he was startled 
by a hail off his starboard bow. af 
““Hard down your helm, my 
hearty, and come up into the wind. = ~ 
. . « Where bound?” cried a fa- 
miliar voice. 
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“See what you've 
gone and done, old 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


“Some imagination!” proclaimed Johnnie viewing his 
strange companion with renewed interest. “This old scow 
as wide at the ends as it is in the middle. It’s 


is jist 
gue and freckled like me, and it needs a wash. And 
Pk about dashin’! They could ketch us with a row- 
boat.” 


“Why, does your keeper know you’re out?” 

“No, and they won’t guess which way I went, either. 
| was mighty careful where I stepped. All they'll know 
is, that I. sat in the rose bushes. After that, I done 
some swell trail hidin’, even if I do brag about it me- 
self!” 

“Come aboard then, matey. The Fairy sails tonight 
and sturdy hearts alone must tread her noble deck.” 

Johnnie arose from the string-piece. His trousers had 
a tendency to stick to the timber and to his person. 

“Td enjoy the voyage a lot more,” said Johnnie, 
you could git me a dry pair o’ pants.” 

* «Pll fix you up after we get to going,” promised the 
ex-sailor, and Johnnie stepped aboard. 


“5 


if 


HE scow was a small craft, as scows go, propelled 

by two cheap gasoline motors running independent 
of each other, one each side of the rudder. These en- 
gines had been installed by the owner, hence crude and 
wonderful were the fittings. But the lime-juicer proved 
himself clever enough to get both engines running; and 
since there were no mufflers, the Fairy started to push her 
blunt nose toward Lake George with a racket like two 
dish-pans out of time and out of tune. 

“Bangin’ boiler-makers!” exclaimed Johnnie fearfully, 
“won’t we wake up the whole neighborhood and have ’em 
after us?” 

“Keep up your courage, matey. Folks is used to the 
song o’ the Fairy around here. I’ve had this job for a 
week—owner says he trusts: me absolutely—he knows I 
won’t run away with this scow. I come down with a 
load o’ brick, night afore last—that’s why she’s a mite 
mussed up—and I’m goin’ back to Bolton for another load. 
Wasn’t countin’ on startin’ before daylight, but sailin’ 
time is advanced to save an old friend from a terrible 
fate.” ; 

“We ain’t movin’ very fast,” observed Johnnie. 

“Don’t insult the speed of our staunch vessel, Mr. 
Kelly,” said the sailor, moving the tiller to port to round a 
bend in the creek—the tiller was as thick as two wagon 
tongues and was attached to a rudder resembling a barn 
door—* we kin speed up to four knot an hour. It’s jist 
struck one on the town clock. By two we'll clear the 
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He wedged himself into the as a 
doghouse backwards and ; 
yanked Kaiser in after him. 


reefs off Scotch Bonnet Island and be in the open sea. 
By nine twenty-seven tomorrow morning I’ll pull up at 
Bolton landing and you can hitch a ride on an auto for 
Glens Falls or Kalamazoo. Just go below and hang your 
pants near the exhaust pipe, turn in for the night and 
trust in me. I’m a deep water sailor, I am, and I kin 
navigate the tortuestest channels that vessels ever sailed, 
as William Wadsworth Shakespeare says. Leave it all 
to Eagle Eye me!” 

“Scotch Bonnet is four miles out,” said Johnnie “ Be- 
fore you reach that Ill be sawin’ wood, ’cause I’m dead 
tired. I’ve had some night of it, I’m tellin’ you. Go to it, 
Old Eagle Eye Me. Wake me up at Bolton.” 

“Sure as the north star,’ answered the hobo. 

Johnnie hung up his trousers where they would dry 
and quickly dropped off to sleep in the little cabin. 
It was fitful slumber with the clanking engines in the 
same cubby-hole with him. But every time he came into 
a state of partial consciousness and heard the “ put-put, 
put-put, putter-put, putter, putter-put,’ he was filled 
with a sense of pleasure. 

“Oh, boy!” thought he, “every put-put is carryin’ me 
away from them speeches and eatin’ things tandem.” 


OHNNIE drifted off into a weird dream in which he 

seemed to be sitting astride the top of Old Bald Face 
Mountain surveying the world. Presently he began to 
slip downward. He clutched frantically at the slippery 
stone and tried to dig his finger nails and toe nails in 
like a cat. But someone seemed to have put gloves on 
his hands and ball bearings in the toes of his shoes and 
the harder he struggled the faster he slid downward. In 
a moment he pitched over the edge of the cliff and in a 
breathless plunge fell downward, bouncing from cliff to 
cliff like a rubber ball. After he got over his first fright 
it seemed quite all right to be tumbling about through 
space that way. But alas just as he was getting used 
to it he landed with a splash into what he at first thought 
was a lake of mud, but which turned out to be composed 
entirely of chocolate custard. He struck out boldly in- 
tending to swim ashore, but much to his horror he found 
that it was so thick that he could not make any progress. 
He stopped to consider the matter and then he got a 
regular Johnnie Kelly idea. If he could not swim why 
the next best thing to do was to eat his way ashore; just 
eat a path through the custard. First he measured the 
distance with practiced eye, then he began scooping up 
handfuls and crowding it into his mouth. It was fine cus- 
tard and Johnnie found his task of getting ashore very 

pleasant only the pudding kept getting into his ears 

and he had to stop occasionally and dig it out. Once 

after he had got his ears cleared after much sticky 

effort with his custard smeared fingers he heard a 
strange put-put-put sound and looking over his shoul- 
der he discovered the Fairy bearing down on him. She 
was no longer a launch, however, but a sure enough 
pirate ship with the Jolly Roger flying 
from her mast head, and in the bow, 
camouflaged with whiskers, but recog- 
nizable just the same was his friend the 
tramp. He looked far from friendly 
though and he swung a huge cutlass at 
Johnnie and yelled fierce 
threats, Johnnie was so 
frightened that he began 
to eat like a starved man, 
hoping to have a path to 
shore completed before 
the tramp caught up with 
him and split him in half 

ie with the cutlass as he 
) , threatened to do. Johnnie 
dug and ate and ate and 
dug and _ kicked and 
wriggled but the Fairy 
bore down upon him so 
fast that he knew he did 
not have a chance for his 
life. The put-put-putting 
grew louder and_ louder 
and in a moment the 
launch was on top of him 
and the tramp with a 
fierce grin swung his 
cutlass and made ready to 
split his head _ open. 
Johnnie let out a yell of 
fear and woke up with a 
start only to hear the put- 
put-putting close at hand. 
He groaned for he thought 


> ee somehow that he had been 
Ss - dragged aboard the pirate 
t . craft. But when he be- 

ts the _ came fully awake he real- 


ized that the sound of the 


Fairy’s engine was just what he 
wanted to hear. 

“Gee, some _ dream,” he 
croaked, “but I’m glad to hear 
the little ol engine put-put-put- Wig 
ting just the same.” 

It was six o’clock and was 
light enough for him to look at 
his watch. 

“Five hours, twenty miles!” 











he chuckled and went 
off to sleep again. : 


T was nine when 

next he woke. <u 
The engines were still eS 
plugging out their &».. 
rackety tune, and all . 
else was silence on 
the deck above him. 

“If Old Eagle Eye Me is any good at calculatin’, it’s 
most time to land,” he told himself gleefully; “ and as my 
pants are dry, Pll borrow a brush somewheres, git ’em 
half way respectable and then vamoose.” 

He put on his trousers and sauntered out on deck. The 
statistical bummer was sprawled out beside the tiller 
sound asleep, the propellers were churning the water at 
the stern into a froth, but the shore line of trees not a 
quarter of a mile to starboard did not appear to move. 
The landscape had an all too familiar look. Johnnie 
rushed to the bow. 

“Thick headed old mud-turtle!”’ he yelled in chagrin. 

The square, up-turned bow of the good ship Fairy had 
slid gently up on the shore of Scotch Bonnet not four 
miles from where she had set sail; and there the engines 
had been racing merrily seven hours long. 

“Hey, you old salt-horse and lime-juicer!” shouted 
Johnnie rushing astern and shaking his companion, “ see 
what you've gone and done, old Eagle Eye!” 

The tramp woke up as easily as if he had but closed 
his eyes. 

“*Sall right, matey,” he observed philosophically when 
Johnnie had sputtered an explanation. 

“?Tain’t all right, neither!’ groaned Johnnie, pointing 
down the lake to a V-shaped spot resembling the out- 
spread wings of a gull skimming over the water, “here 
comes a speed-boat; and I'll bet my share of fish and 
Albany grease at the banquet that it’s the J. HE. M. 


Whereupon he 
qwent over the 


| back fence. 


HE discredited navigator made no answer but stared 

morosely at the approaching craft. A speed of 
twenty-five miles an hour brought the craft alongside the 
Fairy in a few minutes. 

“Good morning, Johnnie,” greeted the owner. 

“Mornin’,” responded Johnnie none _ too 
“How did you find out which way I went? 
I hid me trail like a real book hero.” 

“Easy for a real detective like me,” chuckled Jack. 
“For some reason or other, you rested yourself in the 
muddy rose garden.” 

“But that didn’t show which way I went.” 

“That’s where my fine sleuthing came in,” beamed Jack. 
“T learned that the Fairy had left much earlier than 
usual, On the string-piece of her dock was the muddy 
mark of a pair of pants—Kelly size; and nicely set in 
that dried mud were three pretty rose petals.” 

Johnnie’s hand sought the region of his many wounds. 

“Seems like roses ain’t my lucky flower,” he observed 
sadly. “ Between roses and reefs I’ve been well stuck.” 


cordially. 
I thought 





T is fine to have the boys of the country organized for 
the purposes the Boy Scouts represent, and whenever I 
see a group of them, I am proud of their manliness and 
feel cheered by the knowledge of what their organization 
represents. 
Presipent Wooprow WItson. 


HE Boy Scout Movement is of peculiar importance to 
the whole country. It has already done much good, 
and it will do far more, for it is in its essence a practical 
scheme through which to impart a proper standard of 
ethical conduct, proper standards of fair play and consid- 
eration for others, and courage and decency, to boys who 
have never been reached and never will be reached by the 
ordinary type of preaching, lay or clerical. . . . I 
heartily wish all good luck to the movement. 
THeovoRE Roosevect. 
OYS, you and I are members of the same great organj- 
zation and I am very proud of my membership, as I 
am sure you are. You have demonstrated that you are 
prepared, and efficiently prepared to render aid to others 
who may be greatly in need of assistance. This is the 
great under-lying purpose of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Witt1am Howarp Tart. 
HAVE enthusiastically approved the Boy Scouts of 
America from the first; I believe that it inculcates 
manly virtues and high principles in boys. 
Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 
HE Boy Scout Organization has proved itself of 
especial value not only in the useful training it gives 
its members, but in performing vital services in various 
Ways in conserving and increasing the resources of the 
nation. 
Josepuus DANIELS, 
Secretary of Navy. 
HE Treasury Department is deeply appreciative of the 
magnificent co-operation that the Boy Scouts of 
America have given in Liberty Loan and War Savings 
campaigns. 
Carter GLass, 
Secretary of Treasury. 


HE Boy Scouts of America have rendered valuable 
service to the Nation in a great many directions, and I 
desire to congratulate them upon the fine record they 
have made. 
D. F. Hovsron, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
OTH Boy Scouts and the country will be better off 
when they have attained manhood, by reason of the 
physical, mental and character training which they acquire 
through Scouting. 
A. S. Burteson, 
Postmaster-General. 
HE spirit of usefulness and service shown by the Boy 
Scouts throughout the country calls forth my heartiest 
appreciation. ; 
Witiiam C. Repriexp, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
HAVE been deeply impressed and touched by the 
splendid spirit of co-operation and the tireless energy 
of the Boy Scouts. Each year the Boy Scout movement 
is turning out thousands of better boys and creating the 
finest types of future 
American patriots. 
Wittram G. McApoo, 
Former Secretary 
of Treasury. 


‘ ~ HE big event in the Scout calendar each year is Anni-versary Week, ana this 1920 Anniversary, our most important 
yet—the Tenth, will take the shape of what will be perhaps the most unique “ campaign” the nation has witnessed. 
Its keynote will be mutual helpfulness and through some channel every man, woman and child in the land will be 
urged to adopt for the week of February 8th to 14th, the Scout habit of doing a good turn to some one each day. 
Through national magazines, newspapers and church and school publications the message of the Scout Good Turn 
All America will be asked to help “carry on” 
movies, clubs and every other medium of reaching the public, the Good Turn invitation will be extended. 
Think, Scouts, how much happiness will be added to the 


HE Boy Scout 

Movement has my 
unqualified approval. 
Honest and § faithful 
service in the Boy 
Scouts develops those 
manly qualities that fit 
our boys for the more 


zens and soldiers. to America and its boys? 


GENERAL 
Joun J. Persuine. 





will be delivered to the American people. 


Boy Scout Statuette by R. Tait McKenzie 
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Good Turn Week 


UT 


with the Good Turn. Through 


Nation’s store by this campaign of national unselfishness! 
Isn’t the adopting of our Good Turn by everyone, making it a universal practice for our birthday week, a splendid way 
serious duties of citi- of congratulating the 470,000 Scouts and Scout officials of the Boy Scouts of America on its ten years’ record of service 
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HE Boy Scout movement tends to make a Self-reliant 
boy,—one capable of taking care of himself in the 
open. 





LEonarD Woon, 
Major General and Former Chief of Staff. 
BELIEVE the Scout Oath and the training of our 
boys in Boy Scout organizations is an incentive to the 
highest aspirations and an excellent education as to their 
future duties as citizens. 
Hvuen L. Scorr, 
Major General and Former Chief of Staff, 
HE Boy Scout movement should be helped forward by 
every man and woman in America. It would be diff- 
cult to imagine any form of obligation more likely to 
impress a boy seriously than that in which he promises to 
do his duty to God and his country. 
ARTHUR CapPER, 
U. 8. Senator, Kansas, 


HERE has been no single movement in our nation that 

has been of greater advantage to our national life 
than that represented by the Boy Scouts of America. It 
has started at the very foundation of our citizenship and 
has trained the boys at a time when their minds were in 
the best condition to receive it. The training given has 
been very wisely and excellently planned and developed. 
On many occasions 1 have noted with pride the manner in 
which the Boy Scouts have acted, and it speaks more 
eloquently than words of the security of the future of our 
United States. 

Cavin Coo.incE, 
Governor of Massachusetts, 


KNOW of no more wholesome movement with infinite 
possibility that has been initiated in recent years than 
the Boy Scout Movement. It seeks to turn the abounding 
energy of youth into helpful and manly activities. It 
recognizes that the suppression of that energy, which has 
been too often practiced, means its reappearance in 
dangerous if not vicious tendencies. It is a great conser- 
vation. Frank O. Lowpen, 
Governor of Illinois. 
AM pleased to have an opportunity of conveying to 
you the expression of the brotherly feelings of Belgian 
Boy Scouts towards the Boy Scouts of America, and to 
express to you my best wishes for the prosperity of your 
great organization. Leorporp De Betciave, 
Crown Prince of Belgium. 
HE Boy Scouts of America is, to my mind, one of the 
finest and most beneficial movements of the kind ever 
inaugurated and I cannot speak too highly of the won- 
derful work performed by the boys during the recent war. 
Won. C. Sprovt, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 








UCH a movement (Boy Scouts of 
America) is deserving of the highest 
commendation. His Holiness therefore 
wishes it every success and gladly be- 
stows the Apostolic Blessing on all those 
who further the Catholic extension of the 
Scout movement under the auspices of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 
With best wishes, I remain, 

J. Carp GasParri, 
Sec’y of State to His 
Holiness, 

Pope Benedict XV. 
ALUE your train- 
ing as Scouts for 
the more you value it, 
the greater will be 
your own value to your 
country and your 
friends. 
Epwarp, 
Prince of Wales. 
FEEL certain Boy 
Scouts will set an 
example of patriotism 
and devotion to duty 
for future generations 
of American boys. 
Str Doveras HaliG 
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MERICA has a place in her aeart 
for everything good, noble and 
lofty. We cannot bear to see 
others oppressed or to see others 
suffer for want. Even in a tittle thing 
like an air-race the spirit is to help any 
one who needs it. Sergeant Kline, Trixie and 1 on 
our return flight from San Francisco left St. Paul 
as happy as larks. Early that morning we haa flown 
from Sidney, Neb., in a heavy snowstorm, where we 
feared we would be delayed, and coming farther East 
we found the sun shining and the wind blowing from 
the west at about thirty miles an hour, which gave 
us a speed of one hundred and fifty 
miles an hour. I had never seen a more 
beautiful day for flying. So, you see, 
with the hope of reaching New York 
the following day we had a right to be 
happy. But soon after we left St. Paul 
all this happiness was lost. 
For some time we flew above a thin 
stratum of clouds, floating along at 
about three thousand feet. Finally, 


By Lieut. Belvin W. Maynard 


In which The. “Flying Parson”’ tells of the time when he was 
“Down” but by no means “Out” of the trans-continental flight 













feeling that I must be somewhere near 
the North Platte River, I came down 
through the clouds to about twenty- 
five hundred feet, so that I could be 
sure to cross the river at the proper 
point. As soon as I came though the 
clouds, however, my motor stopped, 
and Trixie, Kline and I came down 
and landed in Mr. Check’s pasture, 
only a short distance from his home. 
Mr. Check lived only four miles north 
of Wahoo, Neb. We soon found that 
we had broken the crankshaft of our 
motor, and we thought we should have 
to remain there and see all the other 
boys fly over us on their way home- 
ward. But such was not our fate. , 
What do you suppose really happened? 
Another contestant, who had crashed 
his plane only ten miies away while fly- 
ing through a dense fog, said to us: 
“Look here, boys, I ll not be able to fly 
any more, so suppose you take one of 








small children and luggage try tc board 3 


train unaided? Did you ever wat! amu, a 
lonely road and have car aster car pass 
you without picking you up? Dha you ever 
pass an elderly woman on the sidewalk, 
whose very image was a picture of want 
and misery, carrying more luggage than a man ought to 
carry? 


HILE I was in France several other boys and I 

were taking a Sunday-afternoon hike and as we 
approached a little village we overtook a poor peasant 
woman, whose back was bent with toil and care, whose 
hair was gray with years of suffering, 
slowly hobbling along carrying a heavy 
pair of wooden shoes on her feet and 
pushing a wheel-barrow loaded with 
little pieces of wood that she had spent 
hours in gathering. One of the boys 
offered to push the wheel-barrow for 
her, but she, being so unaccustomed to 
such favors, looked at him in astonish- 
ment as though she thought he wished 
to steal her wood. 














my motors and go right ahead.” How 
delighted we were! We could now al- 
most see the tall buildings in New York 
City, which seemed so distant before. 


OME mechanics had come out to 
K carry the motors of the crashed 
plane back to Omaha, but they brought 
us one of the motors before they re- 
turned. With the splendid assistance 
given us by every one, we were able to 
resume flying after a delay of only 
eighteen hours. Mr. Williams, of 
Wahoo, furnished us light all night 
long with a portable lighting system. 
The kind daughters of Mr. Check, in 
order that we might get away at sun- 
rise, got up early the morning we left 
and prepared for us a delicious break- 
fast. With these splendid people there 
was no thought of profit or return, but 
it was their desire, seeing us in trouble, 
to do us a good turn and play a noble part. 

We do not always have to seek the opportunity of doing 
a good turn. Sometimes the opportunity comes and lands 
right in our back yard. We only have to be ready to act 
the part of a real scout when the opportunity comes. It 
1S easy to see how much I must have appreciated these 
kindnesses which meant victory to me; and let us remem- 
ber that our good turns will be appreciated and may mean 
victory to some one else. 

We must be ready not only to do a good turn when the 
Opportunity comes to us or when it comes into our path- 
way, but we should seek the opportunity. There is where 
the real happiness comes. Let us not wait for the oppor- 
tunity to land on us, but let us land on the opportunity. 

There are so many ways to do.a good turn that we 
should net be satisfied with one a day. Some of them 
might not involve much self-sacrifice, but still not to do 
them, however small, would be unworthy. Did you ever 
ste a fellow’s hat blow off and go rolling down the street, 
passing by many who would not stoop to pick it up for 
him? Did you ever watch a woman standing in the aisle 
of a street-car holding a baby in her arms when there were 
Did you ever watch a woman with 














Soon she was convinced he was 
friendly and allowed him to push her 
wheel-barrow for her. The expression of 
joy and happiness that beamed through 
the wrinkles of her careworn face I shall 
never forget. She insisted that we go to 
her home with her. We did and there 
found a humble little stone  build- 
ing, unattractive, unfinished, and with 
no modern conveniences to add to its 
comforts. Seated in this cold, damp 
little hut she told us of real sacrifice. 
Although its floor of stone, its stove, 
which was the fire-place, its table, and 
its beds were all in one room it was a 
home, and within its walls had been 
born and reared three stalwart and 
brave sons of France, who had given 
their lives for their country. This poor 
woman—I thought she must be poor— 
was happy and proud. Proud that she 
had given three sons to the cause of 
France. To her they could not have 
been born for a more noble cause. She 
would not have had them die otherwise. 
Was she poor? Far from it. With 
such a spirit no one can be poor. 





S this article goes to press children 

the country over are enjoying a 
merry Christmas, many of whom can 
attribute their happiness to the un- 
selfish scout. To him the task of mak- 
ing other folk happy is not a yearly 
but a daily task. Every day a meas- 
ure of joy and comfort is added to his 
own soul because of the happiness he 
has brought to others. The candy, the 
fruit, the toys, and the books he placed 
in the stocking of some unfortunate 
adds another star in his already star- 
lit crown. Think of the hundreds of 
children that would have had no Santa 
Claus had it not have been for the 
scout! 

Here in this community are many 
children to whom Santa Claus is a 
stranger. Many of those blessed chil- 
dren who, when Christmas approaches, 
look piteously into their mothers’ faces 
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WE do not always have to seek the opportunity of doing a good turn. 

Sometimes the opportunity comes and lands right in our back 
yard. We only have to be ready to act the part of a real scout when the 
opportunity comes. It is easy to sce how much I must have appreciated 
these kindnesses whizh meant victory to me and let us remember that our 
good turns will be appreciated and may mean victory to some one else. 


LIEUTENANT MAYNARD, “THE SKY PILOT.” 
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Below—Lieutenant 
Maynard about to leave San Francisco on his return flight. 
Bottom—A snapshot taken when the Sky Pilot was 
forced to land because of a broken crankshaft 


to ask: “Mama, why isn’t Santa Claus 
coming to see us?” The mothers, de- 
voted and true, wipe away their tears 
and reply: “Santa Claus doesn’t al- 
ways come to see real poor children.” 
But why shouldn’t he? The soldier boys of our camp, 
true to the spirit of the scout, built a large Christmas 
tree, covered it with toys, fruit, candy, and everything 
nice and then invited all the less fortunate boys and girls 
of the community to come and see a real Santa Claus. 
As Santa Claus called out their names their faces beamed 
with joy and as they went up to get their toys one could 
only think: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
No true scout can be happy when there are some unhappy 
ones around him. 

This is the second of a series of articles by the “ Flying 
Parson,” appearing in Boys’ Lire under the title “ The 
Thrill of High Adventure.” 











ARRITY hitched 


sneered. 
“ Boy Scouts!” he remarked in a tone of utter 


up a frayed suspender and 


weariness. “You must be terrible hard 
Chick, to go hanging around that bunch of dubs.” 

Chick Conners flushed a little. “Aw, I wasn’t hanging 
around ’em. I was just watching *em do them stunts.” 

“Stunts! Do you call them loony kid games stunts? 
Takin’ their clothes off an’ then seein’ which can put ’em 
I ain’t very shy of time, but would you catch 
that 


up, 


on quickest! 
me wasting it on 
rot?) Nix!” 
Conners’ thin lips ex- 
panded in a grin. “If 
you. wasn’t watching 
them yourself, how'd you 
what they 
coun- 


wise to 
doing?” he 


get 
was 
tered. 

Garrity turned on Con- 
ners, chin thrust out ag- 
gressively. 

“TIT don’t need no life- 
time, like some guys, to o 
catch on to what’s do- 
ing,” he remarked. “A 
glance while I was pass- 
ing along the field was 
plenty. Besides, I 
enough of ‘em long be- 
fore I come to this slow 
burg — parading around 
in their cute little uni- 
forms an’ peddling 
stamps and the like. New 
York’s full of ’em.” 

He pronounced it New 
Yoick. And as he swaggered there with legs apart, hands 
thrust deep into trousers’ pockets, shabby cap cocked on 
one side of an untidy mass of carroty ‘hair, it was not 
hard to guess where he hailed from. . Chick Conners eyed 
him with the admiring gaze of a satellite, beneath which 
was yet a touch of doubt and a little hint of protest. 

“Maybe that’s right when they’re all dolled up with 
their coats on an’ everything,” he said, “but they ain't 
always like that. A guy was telling me they had darned 
good fun at their meetings, and in the summer they go off 
to camp, and——” 

“Listen at him, Shrimp,” cut in Garrity with a loud 
laugh, turning to the short stunted boy who leaned in- 
dolently against a wall. “Don’t he talk pretty? You 
might think he was hankering to be a boy scout himself.” 
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ONNERS flushed scarlet, hesitated, and then his nar- 
row shoulders squared. 

“Well, s’posing I was?” he retorted with a sort of 
uneasy defiance. “I don’t see what difference it makes 
to you.” 

Garrity bent suddenly toward him, chin thrust out and 
eves hard and threatening. 

“You don’t, eh?” he snorted. “ Well, let me tell you 
omething, Conners. You go fooling around them boy 
scouts and you’re all off with me. I don’t pal around with 
that kind of a softy. You’d look good in one of them play 
soldier suits, wouldn’t you? Here comes one of ’em now. 
Ain’t he cute? Don’t forget to s’lute your brother scout, 
Chick.” 

With lips still set in a sneer, he stepped back beside 
Shrimp McGowan. After a moment’s hesitation Con- 
ners ranged himself with the others, and, with varying 
expressions, they watched the approach of the boy in khaki 
who had just swung around the corner, half a block away. 

He was about fourteen, and, though younger and 
slighter than Red Garrity, he was well built for his age, 
with a trim, erect carriage which contrasted strongly with 
the other’s slouch. On his felt hat was pinned a first-class 
scout badge. His clothes were neat and well brushed and 
his whole equipment immaculate. 

He walked briskly, with an easy, springy stride until, of 
a sudden, he caught sight of the trio lounging against the 
wall. For a second his pace faltered, almost stopped. 
Then he came on again, but with lips pressed tightly to- 
gether and much of the spring gone from his movements. 
It was as if he had to force himself forward by sheer will 
power; and that happened to be exactly the case. There 
were, indeed, some scouts who, knowing the habits of Red 
Garrity and his crowd, would have felt no shame in turn- 
ing back and seeking their destination by another route. 
But Bob Shasta’s spirit was out of all proportion to his 
slim frame.» He kept steadily on his way, and, though 
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it must be confessed that his heart was beating rather 
rapidly, he did not show it. 

Garrity watched him coming, a certain pleased ex- 
pectancy in his hard blue eyes. Deliberately he kept silent 
until the scout was opposite him, and beginning to think, 









He worked tirelessly, never 
missing a chance to profit 
by instructions 


perhaps, that he might pass without interruption. Then 
one hand shot out and gripped Shasta’s arm. 
“What’s your hurry, Cutey?” inquired Garrity. 


“Afraid Poppa Scoutmaster will mark you late?” 

Shasta tried to jerk away, but the muscular fingers dug 
into his arm with painful force. A deep flush flamed into 
his face and his eyes narrowed. 

“Let go,” he demanded curtly. 

Garrity grinned irritatingly. “ Ain’t he got pretty pink 
cheeks? ” he drawled insultingly. “ They’re smooth an’ soft 
just like a girl’s.” 

ITH a sudden motion he brought up his free hand, 
callous and none too clean, with blackened, broken 
nails, and rubbed it roughly over one side of Shasta’s face. 

Shrimp McGowan tittered; Conners’ eyes widened. A 
second later there was a loud smack as Shasta’s open palm 
struck Garrity’s cheek with a force that left a momentary 
imprint of his fingers on the tanned and freckled skin. 
The next instant the scout was sprawling in the gutter. 

“You fresh ike!” snarled Garrity furiously. “Tl tan 
the hide off you for that. Get up!” 

Dizzily Shasta tried to scramble to his feet. He had 
struck the curb with force and his head whirled. But he 
had not the least intention of giving in to the bully without 
a fight. 

He had scarcely risen to his knees when Garrity knocked 
him down again. Shasta rolled over a couple of times and 
managed to gain his feet without interference. He was 
conscious that Conners had caught the red-haired fellow 
by one elbow and was protesting in a shrill, uneven voice, 
while McGowan stared uneasily up and down the quiet 
street. But he actually saw only the sneering face of his 
opponent as he staggered forward, clenched fists raised 
in the position he thought was scientific. 

Suddenly there came a whirlwind forward rush which 
easily broke through the boy’s unsteady guard. Gar- 
rity had no science, His was merely the superiority of 
bull strength and an utter disregard for the principles 
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of fair fighting. Shasta, still shaky from that knock 
agaimst the curb, managed to partly parry a blow at his 
chest. Then came a smothering clinch and a smashing 
blow on the face which turned Shasta limp and sent him 
to the ground again. 

Garrity stepped back, his breath coming a little un- 
evenly. For a moment he stood motionless, fists working, 
eyes fixed on the limp figure at his feet. Shasta’s hat was 
gone, his coat was torn and muddied. There was a smear 
of grime across one cheek and a cut from which the blood 
oozed slowly. As Red stared at the white face and the 
sprawling body, so much slimmer and smaller than his 
own, a curious, unwonted sense of shame swept over him. 
An instant later Shasta’s eyes opened and he looked 
dazedly at the fellow standing over him. 

“You—you coward!” he muttered. 
coward!” 

Garrity gave a raucous laugh, which yet held no note 
of mirth in it. 

“'Talk’s cheap,” he sneered, hitching up his suspender. 
“I guess you won’t get fresh again with me.” He turned 


“You beastly 


and swaggered off. 
“Come ahead, fellows,’ 
he said over one shoul- 


der. “This poor prune’s 
finished. Let’s be getting 
downtown.” 

McGowan slouched 
along beside him. Chick 
Conners took a step or 
two after them and then 
stopped short. 


“TI ain’t coming,” he 
stated briefly. 
Garrity turned his 


head and for a moment 
stared steadily into the 
other fellow’s face. What 
he saw there brought a 
faint flush into his 
freckled cheeks and _ set 
his forehead in a scowl. 

“You ain’t?” he re- 
peated harshly. “All 
right. Only don’t you 
come sneaking around 
me to-morrow or any 
other time. I’m through 
with you.” 

Without waiting for a 
reply he went on his way 
with Shrimp, his _ lips 
pursed in a_ strident 
As they turned the corner he glanced back for 
an instant. Shasta was on his feet and Conners stood be- 
side him. Indeed, one ragged sleeve encircled the khaki 
shoulders supportingly and their heads were close to- 
gether. 

Garrity’s lips curled in a sneer, but the flush in his face 
deepened and in his heart there was a queer, dull, incom- 
prehensive pain such as he had never known before. 

About a week later Bob Shasta appeared in Mr. Wen- 
dell’s study with two pairs of nearly new boxing-gloves 
dangling from his hands. 

“TI want to learn how to box,” he said directly to the 
scoutmaster. “I’m tired of trying to dope it out of a 
book.” 

There was a rather bad bruise on one side of his face, 
which Mr. Wendell observed without appearing to notice it. 

“Tl teach you all I know with pleasure, Bob,” he an- 
swered, smiling. “ But I’m afraid that won’t be much 
more than the elements. I haven’t had the gloves on for 
years.” 


whistle. 


HASTA’S eyes narrowed and his lips straightened in 
a firm line. “I want to know more than elements, 
sir,” he returned. “I want to really know how to box.” 

For a moment or two the scoutmaster remained thought- 
fully silent. Then his eyes brightened. 

“Of course!” he murmured. “I don’t know why I 
didn’t think of him at once. I’ve a friend who’s a cracker- 
jack with the gloves. It’s Mr. Chambers at the bank; you 
probably know him. I'll see him to-morrow and try and 
arrange to have him give you some lessons. I’ve an idea 
there are two or three other fellows who would like to 
take it up, too.” 

But chief among them was Bob Shasta. He worked 
tirelessly, never missing a chance to profit by instruction. 
He even got a punching-bag, which he put up in the barn 
and used whenever he had a few minutes’ spare time 
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Naturally quick and clever, he developed a skill which sur- 
prised even his teachers, and ended by outboxing every 
fellow in the group except big Garry Sullivan; and even he 
was sometimes hard put to hold his own. 

More than once Mr. Wendell found himself watching 
the boy with curious, speculative interest. It was Shasta’s 
way to take up things he liked with enthusiasm and per- 
.istance. But in this matter the scoutmaster seemed to 
see a degree more of dogged purpose than usual. He 
asked no questions, however; he was the sort who rarely 
does. But one evening at the end of a nice bit of sparring 
which he had dropped in to see he spoke to Shasta. 

“You certainly gave Garry a run for his money to- 
night,” he remarked, smiling. “ You ought to be able to 
t ke care of yourself mighty soon with almost anybody.” 

Still faintly flushed from exercise, the boy glanced up 
from the gloves he was tying together. There was an odd, 
determined expression in his slightly narrowed eyes. 

“That’s what I’ve been working for, sir,” he answered. 


ED GARRRITY slouched through the wide gates of 
R the Wharton Smelter Company and glanced indo- 
lently up and down the street. His application for a job 
had just been turned down by the superintendent, but that 
did not trouble him over much. He was used to it. In 
fact, anything else would have surprised him after the 
caustic comment which had followed his last self-deter- 
mined vacation. He was a good worker when he worked, 
but his habit of taking days off whenever he felt in the 
mood did not commend him to many employers of labor. 

“Bum outfit to work for, anyhow,” he yawned, feeling 
in his pocket for money. 

He found none, and for the first time he looked annoyed. 
He would certainly have to land a job to-morrow and get 
some kale, he thought, as he. strolled up the street toward 
Shrimp McGowan’s abode. He decided to try a certain 
wood-working concern where he was little known, and then 
dismissed the subject from his mind. 

Shrimp was at home and responded to his yodel. As 
he slouched down the steps, yawning and blinking in the 
bright sunlight, a look of contempt came into Garrity’s 
eyes. 

“Whatcher been doin’?” he demanded. “ Sleepin’? ” 

McGowan gaped again and nodded. “ Nothin’ else to 
do,” he drawled. 

Garrity sniffed scornfully and stifled a longing for 
Chick Conners, to whom he had not spoken in weeks. 
Whatever failings the latter might have, at least he had 
always been up and doing and ready for excursions of 
any sort Red might suggest. 

“Well, there’s something doing now,’ the latter re- 
marked briefly. “ We’re going out on the river road.” 

Shrimp was not overjoyed at the prospect, but after a 
weak protest he yielded—as he always did. He could not 
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understand Red’s partiality for these country walks. It 
never occurred to him that the woods and fields and river 
might hold a subtle charm for this domineering boy who 
constantly belittled them in words and talked boastingly 
and regretfully of the lights and bustle and crowded ex- 
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citements of the city. Indeed, Garrity had never really 
admitted as much even to himself, and jn the old days he 
and Chick had always been at odds regarding the relative 
merits of town and country. 


HE road they took followed the windings of the Monhe- 

gan River. Overhead the 
sky was cloudless. The air 
was warm and mellow, yet 
with a tonic freshness in it 
which stirred the blood. Now 
and then a pleasant earthy 
smell came _ from _ fresh 
turned fields. Bushes and 
trees were outlined in feath- 
ery green, with here and 
there a delicate spray of 
flowering wild cherry, lend- 
ing to the landscape an 
added note of spring. 

It was a day to thrill 
any boy, and Garrity was 
perfectly conscious of its 
charm. As usual, however, 
he growled and grumbled 
at the dullness of the coun- 
try and talked longingly of 
his beloved Bowery; but 
somehow Shrimp’s slavish 
agreement failed to give 
him any pleasure. 

They threw stones at 
birds and squirrels, tossed 
rocks into the river and 
slashed at trees and bushes 
with destructive knives, They 
strolled erratically, and final- 
ly reached the point where 
the stream, narrowing be- 
tween rocky banks, flowed 
deep and swift toward a 
picturesque waterfall which 
made a favorite spot for 
picknickers and campers. 

“Almost warm enough 
for a swim,’ commented 
McGowan as they sat down 
in the shade of the close-set 
hemlocks. “I s’pose you’re 
a wonder at it,’ he added, 
with a touch of character- 
istically spiteful sarcasm. 

For a second the ever ready Garrity hesitated, his eyes 
fixed on the rushing water six feet below the steep bank. 

“IT ain’t any wonder, but I’m good enough,’ he boasted. 
“Any guy that can swim in the East River can navigate 
this dump, I guess. Where do you go in? Right here?” 

“ No—it’s too swift and rocky. There’s a pool down 
below the falls about a mile. Anybody’d be a fool to try 

it here.” 

“Huh!” grunted Garrity. “I guess I could take 
care of myself all right. Say! Looka that squirrel 
over there. Want to see me bean him?” 
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E sprang up and reached hastily for a loose stone 
lying on the very edge of the steep bank. For 
most of the way this was solid rock, but just here there 
happened to be a patch of moss-grown earth. Red’s 
eyes were fixed on the inquisitive little animal across 
the stream, and he stepped rather closer to the edge 
than he intended. The next instant there was a sick- 
ening give beneath his feet, a wild, panicky effort to 
regain his balance. It failed. Clawing desperately 
at the smooth surface, he felt himself plunging down 
the steep bank, heard a smothered cry from Shrimp, 
and then struck the water with a tremendous splash. 
It seemed icy cold, and Red was smitten instantly 
by a keen, despairing horror. In spite of his recent 
boasting he had never ventured into the East River, 
or any other. All he knew of swimming was a few 
primitive strokes learned in one visit to a Y. M. C. A. 
pool, which had never been repeated. Even that was 
forgotten when he finally emerged from that smothery, 
choking immersion; and he struck out wildly, beating 
the water blindly and ineffectually with his hands. 
Already he had been swept far past the spot where 
he had fallen in. Shrimp was nowhere to be seen. 
There was no one in sight—nothing save the cruel, 
rocky banks and the blurred shadows of the hemlocks 
past which he was tossed helplessly. 
In those awful moments, which seemed like hours, 
a swift procession of vivid, fantastic pictures whirled 
through Red’s despairing brain. Then his head went 
under again, and a moment later, dazed and half 
senseless, he felt himself driven against something 
hard and solid, which he clutched with all the strength 
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of desperation, for it was a life or death situation. 

It was a boulder jutting up in midstream. For a mo- 
ment Red’s progress downstream was stayed, but he knew 
that it was only the briefest respite. The swirling current 
tugged at his legs and body; his numbed fingers slipped 
and slid across the smooth, water-worn surface. 


a CHOKING, 
ye 


gurgling 

cry for help burst from 
his lips, and then another. 
He scarcely hoped it would 
be answered, and his sur- 
prise was very great when 
the bushes opposite him 
were thrust aside and a 
slim figure appeared, to 
stare down in _ astonish- 
ment. 

“Help!” he cried again. 
5] “T’m drowning! Help!’ 

There was a swift rush of 
movement on the bank above 
—the opposite bank from 
the one whence Garrity had 
come. A coat flew off; shoes 
were tossed aside. Red’s 
heart sank when he realized 
that it was only a_ boy 
smaller than himself, but in 
spite of everything he could 
not help admiring the clean, 
graceful, unhesitating dive 
with which the fellow took 
the water. Then suddenly 
he lost his hold on the rock 
and the current caught him 
again. 

A moment later a drip- 
ping head rose beside him. 
Red caught at it wildly, but a foot struck 

him in the stomach and drove him sicken- 
ingly back. 

“Stop that!” 
his dazed brain. 
‘ get you out.” 

The head vanished, but something slid across his 
neck and he felt a tug at his straggling hair. The 
impulse was irresistible to try and grab the arm 
which held him up, and he started to squirm around. 

“Be still!” ordered the voice sharply. “If you 
don’t I'll let go.” 


The voice beat queerly on 
“Don’t touch me and Ill 


HERE was grit in Garrity’s make-up, and fortunately 

he was not quite too far gone to reason. He had 
little faith in the boy’s ability to save him; but at least 
his face was partly out of water and he could breathe. 
His teeth dug into his under lip until it bled. Cold fear 
was tugging at his heart, but he made the effort and let 
his muscles lax. 

For a space nothing happened save that he did not sink 
under the water again. Then all at once he saw the bank 
closer than it had been before. It was lower, too, and 
shelving. A wild hope sprang into being, followed swiftly 
by wild panic. For though they still moved, it was more 
slowly, and sounds of distress came from his rescuer. 

Strainingly Red’s eyes watched the bank. Would they 
ever gain it? It was scarcely two feet above his head and 
little more than that away. Suddenly he felt a little push. 
An instant later his clawing fingers caught at a thrusting 
root, his feet struck bottom, and with a strangled sob he 
half pulled himself, half crawled onto a shelf of slippery 
rock, 

For a moment or two he lay motionless, drawing in the 
air in great gulps. He felt chilled to the bone and every 
muscle ached, but nothing really mattered now. Finally 
he struggled up and turned his head. A white-faced, pant- 
ing boy in dripping khaki lay beside him, a strange expres- 
sion in his great gray eyes. Garrity’s own grew wider; 
his jaw dropped. Somehow he felt choked. 

“You!” he gasped at length in a strangled voice. 
“You!” 

Bob Shasta merely nodded. He was too busy getting 
his breath to speak. At length he sat up and presently 
got on his feet. 

“Come on,” he said curtly. 

Garrity followed him without question. His mind was 
a turmoil of dazed thoughts. In silence they climbed the 
bank and pushed through the undergrowth. Presently 
they reached a little clearing among the trees. A scout 
axe, a hat and an open haversack lay there, and close to 
them a neat pile of twigs and small sticks. 


HASTA knelt down and, with fingers which shook a 

little, drew from the haversack a box of matches. With 

one of these he lit the pile of sticks, and when the fire was 
(Continued on page 62) 
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OGER BALDWIN was only 

a despised Smut ot 

than two months standing. 

This meant a number otf 
things. To begin with, it meant that 
he was just a Lower Schooler at 
Casa Piedra, the California moun- 
tain school to which he had that 
term come from Connecticut. It 
meant that in all the trail-lore and 
horsemanship upon which the sea- 
soned Casa Piedran prides himself 
he was utterly and miserably de- 
ficient. It meant that he had never 
thrown a “ diamond” or a “ squaw,” 
had never ridden in a Gymkhana— 
never thrilled to the exciting lift and 
plunge of the Hurdles, or the 
breathless dash of the Hundred, 
could not tell a chin-strap from a 
fetlock! It meant that he had never 
felt the supreme happiness of loping 
into Ten Sycamores in the purple 
dusk of a warm May twilight; that 
he did not know the romantic, faded 
dignity of Senora Reyes, nor the 
sturdy wisdom of her Forest Ranger 
son, Jacinto. More particularly it 
meant that he neglected to tighten 
Pinto’s cinch before attempting the 
sharp half-mile of trail that circled 
the falls above Pine Flats and the 
Bottomless Pit. 

A lordly Upper Upper like Bing 
Lodell, trail-wise and cautious from 
four years of and camp, 
would have tightened it instinctively, 
as one buttons a coat to breast a 
storm. Even a nondescript Middle 
Schooler, who is neither flesh, fowl, 
nor good fresh Smut, would have 
made at least a show of testing the 
cinch. But Roger, being only a 
Smut, ignorant as well as despised, merely let Pinto 
plunge his piebald nose nostril deep into the stream at the 
first crossing above the Flats, and when the horse had 
partially satisfied his thirst urged him abruptly up the left 
fork of the canyon toward camp, a mile beyond the Pit. 

Across the canyon behind him giant cliffs rose sharp 
and rugged from the Flats—gray, imperturbable barriers 
that had withstood for centuries beyond count the onset 
of time and storm. Below, a cheerily mounting column 
of smoke from the irregular circle of pines that fringed 
the Flats recalled to Roger with envious pangs the steak 
and sweet potatoes he had seen already sizzling on the fire 
in Bing’s camp of Upper Uppers, whither he had just 
ridden from his own camp to borrow a box of matches. In 
packing the kyacks that morning he and his fellow Smuts 
had thoughtlessly omitted this rather essential article. Of 
course the omission had not been noticed until they made 
camp, fifteen miles from Lucky for them that 
Bing and his party happened to be camping only a mile 
and a half away; it would have been no joke to ride back 
to Casa Piedra just for a match! 
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school. 


FELLOW had to learn some things by experience. 

That was why he liked Casa Piedra. You didn’t 
grind away at algebra and Latin, with a scanty sprinkling 
of football, gym, and track. You learned these things, to 
be sure, just as you did at any other college prep school; 
but you learned to ride and shoot and trap besides. All 
the fellows had stocky little Western ponies, which they 
took care of themselves. Every Friday noon, in good 
weather, half a dozen parties of from four to eight fellows 
rode off into the mountains to be gone until Sunday after- 
noon. It was like a perpetual summer camp. 

His way zig-zagged sharply upward through scrub-oak 
and heavy chaparral that obscured further sight of the 
canyon until the trail had achieved altitude sufficient to 
parallel the stream the falls. Here, emerging 
momentarily from the brush, it ventured to the very edge 
of the precipice in the nonchalant fashion California trails 
have a way of doing. A hundred feet straight down 
yawned the Bottomless Pit. 

No view of its almost cavern-like formation was attain- 
able except from the rock directly above it. While this 
point of observation allowed one to see the black waters 
beneath into which the falls plunged with interminable 
reverberation, it did not permit a sight of the whole chasm, 
which must extend for some distance down stream. Evi- 
dently the builders of the trail had an eye to pique, but 
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He grasped at another branch of the sumac, but it gave way and he fell downward into that pit of 
reverberating blackness 


not to satisfy curiosity. To Roger the dark, soundful 
depths were still an unsolvable enigma filled with fascina- 
tion and mystery. 

He stopped to let Pinto breathe, for the climb had been 
unusually sharp. Besides he wanted another glimpse of 
that pool. A small sumac on the outer edge of the trail, 
just beyond Pinto’s nose, tempered somewhat the sheer 
dizziness of the drop. He urged Pinto into the radius of 
its protection and looked fearfully over the edge. 

The roar of the falls came powerfully up to him like 
the tones of a tremendous organ pealing forth a thunder- 
ous fortissimo. A cold mist drifted against his face, but 
he could not see the falls themselves, only the encircling 
walls of the Pit, and the dark, swirling pool beneath— 
cold, murky, forbidding, unfathomable. 

Suddenly he found himself leaning farther and farther 
over. Under the spell of that mysterious pool he did not 
realize until too late that Pinto’s cinch would not stand a 
heavy side strain. 

As the saddle turned beneath him and his startled horse 
began to buck, Roger contrived to kick himself free of the 
stirrups, and clutching the branches of the sumac against 
which he had fallen, hung for a moment on the edge of the 
rock, pawing frantically to gain a footing. 

He felt the branch he was clutching give way. He 
grasped at another, but it slipped through his hands, and 
he fell backward into the air—outward and downward into 
that pit of reverberating blackness. 


— EHOW he managed to straighten himself, as he had 
) seen divers do, but his heavy boots carried him farther 
Then with a terrifying roaring in his 
ears he hit the water. Was it water? It felt more like 
solid rock! He realized that a soft cold medium still 
enveloped him, that his ears were almost bursting, and 
that he was still doing down. He wondered why he didn’t 
strike bottom. He began churning frantically with his 
hands and arms, and kicking with all his strength. 

He could not tell what progress he was making; he 
seemed to be imprisoned in a horrible liquid treadmill that 
sapped his strength but held him forever stationary. Then 
he felt the pressure on his ears suddenly diminish. He 
opened his eyes. His head was once more above water! 

With many sputterings and chokings, and horrible sub- 
merged moments when he was sure his cow boots and 
heavy chaps were going to drag him down, he struggled 
clumsily toward the rocky wall of the Pit. 

At last when his legs and arms almost refused to work 


and farther over. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By William L. Gaylord 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


and he had almost given up caring 
whether he got ashore or not, so 
water-logged and frozen was his 
body, his right hand struck some. 
thing furry and hard that slid under 
him as he came slowly on, filling him 
with sudden, unreasoning terror. It 
proved, after all, to be nothing more 
alarming than a substantial moss- 
covered rock which p resently 
afforded him a sort of submerged 
island of refuge. He carefully drew 
himself on to the-rock on his hands 
and knees. He was within three 
feet of a narrow ledge in the rock 
that formed the side of the pool. 

Very gingerly he sounded the 
depth of the water between his rock 
and the ledge, found it only a foot 
or more deep, and a moment later 
lay flat on the ledge, breathless, 
shivering, and oozing gallons of 
water, but far from drowned. 

“Golly, that was some dive for a 
Starter!” he thought to himself, 
“ And I never knew I could swim a 
stroke!” 

For fully five minutes he kept 
feeling of his arms and legs to see 
if he was all there. 


H* judged the ledge upon which 
he lay to be about two feet 
wide at the most, and possibly twice 
as long as he was tall. The rock 
shelved in from above as though 


scooped out by some mammoth 
shovel. ‘The shelf was a wonderful 
refuge, but smooth and inaccessible 


except from the pool. At both ends 
the rock fell sheer to the water's 
edge, affording no foothold. Toward 
the upper end of the pool the sharp 
overhanging sides of the Pit converged to the falls that 
fed the pool and the stream below; but even a steeple-jack 
would have found difficulty in scaling them. 

By craning his neck around the barrier at the lower end 
of his shelf he could see the farthest edge of the pool, a 
rock-strewn bit of beach that looked like a veritable para- 
dise. But between him and it lay twenty feet of uninvit- 
ing water that flowed tranquilly enough at first, but 
presently, beyond the beach, swirled out of sight around 
a big rock in terrifying volume. If he could only get to 
that little strip of beach he could easily climb over the 
rock, and so work his way down the canyon. 

He looked about him for a pole of some sort to sound 
the water with, but not a stick of any description could 
he find. Plenty of smooth white pieces of driftwood lay 
scattered on the beach, but they might just as well have 
been on the shores of the China Sea. He tried with his 
eye to probe the depth of the dark water that lay between 
him and safety. The sun had already gone down too far 
for him to see anything but a black opaque surface as 
smooth and forbidding as the memory of a nightmare. 
He must explore those depths unfortified. 

His fingers slipped along the rock just beneath the 
surface without meeting the foothold he sought until he 
had plunged his arm clear to the shoulder in the icy water 
again. All at once, with shuddering force, the thought of 
his narrow escape in that black pool came over him once 
more. He drew his arm out shivering with cold and 
fear. Never again would he venture into that water, even 
if he had to stay on the ledge all night. 

Why didn’t some of the fellows come along and help 
him? Where were they anyway? 

“ Hi, you fellows! Here I am, down here! Hi! Hi!” 

He called desperately and hoarsely, but the roar of the 
falls caught up his voice and engulfed it. No one would 
be looking for him for some time yet, unless Pinto had 
gone immediately back to camp. Even then the horse 
might remain undiscovered an indefinite time. He sank 
down in despair. It was growing darker and darker. He 
must reach that beach. 


NCE more he felt down the rock. This time at the 

farthest stretch of his arms he touched a tiny ledge, 

a mere pocket in the rocks, but large enough to put one 
foot into. 

Digging his finger-nails into such slight crevices as 

the rock afforded, he cautiously let his right foot 

down until it rested in ‘the pocket. He tried his weight 
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n it, expecting it to give way; but it held firm. Then he 

2 lored the rock ahead for another foothold. In this 
= he had worked himself perhaps half way across the 
yer to the beach when his foot suddenly slipped clear 
7 its support, his fingers clutched despairingly at their 
insecure holds, he reeled, almost recovered himself, and 
then sank, utterly done for, into the black horror of the 
ra the water had nd more than covered his head than 
his feet hit solid sand. He straightened his legs and stood 
erect; the water came only a little above his waist. All 
that precarious climb along the edge of the pool had been 
useless; he had been painfully picking his way over water 
scarcely deep enough to wade in! 

Three great joyful leaps took him to that coveted bit 
of beach. Exultantly he clambered to the top of the rock 
around which the water whirled so menacingly. 

The gathering gloom lay thick in the canyon below, but 
not thick enough to obscure his hoped for line of escape. 
His heart gave one terrific thump and then stopped dead 
still. Below him the stream plunged over another fall as 
sheer and unclimbable as the one above. His plunge down 
the cliff had trapped ‘him like a bear in a pit. 

There was nothing for it but to spend the night there, 
unless the rest of his party should find him. But the 
prospect of even a night in the sharp cold of the Pit, 
soaked to the bone as he was, terrified him. Besides he 
had heard the older fellows in the school tell blood- 
curdling tales of coyotes, wildcats, and even occasional 
bears and mountain lions that had been seen in that 
particular canyon. Now that he was all alone and night 
lay before him all these stories rushed back into his mind 
with paralyzing force. 

Anyhow he must keep warm. A rousing fire would help 
his party to find him, besides drying his clothes and 
keeping off any wild animals that might be interested. 
Of course he had matches—now that he had borrowed a 
box from Bing! His ears still smarted with the reproof 
Bing had given him. 

Yes, there were matches tightly bound up in his blue 
bandana. The cloth was water-soaked; perhaps the 
matches, though, were still dry enough to light. He 
scratched each in turn, but without the slightest success. 
Not one would burn. 


UST as he threw the last match away he caught a 

gleam from the cliff above, about where he knew the 
trail must skirt the rock over which Pinto had thrown 
him. It seemed to come and go in jumps. Somebody was 
coming along the trail with a flashlight! 

“Hi, you! Hi-i-i!” 

The light wavered, drew nearer, stopped at the edge of 
the cliff. He could see the dazzling circle of its radiance 
shoot across the chasm, and play on the water-fall. He 
fancied he heard his name. Then the light veered back to 
the trail again. 

“Here!” he called. 
here!” 

But the light did not come back. He threw himself 
onto the cold sand, and in spite of his efforts to cheek 
them the tears came. He lay there for some time, des- 
perately afraid, quite certain that no one would ever find 
him, and that he would be left to starve in that unclimb- 
able pit, like the prisoners in the—the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 

Calling, apparently, was useless. His matches were 
worse than nothing. He must devise some other means 
of making his prison known. An inventory of his pockets 
yielded a jack-knife, a couple of cuff-buttons, a piece of 
twine, a book of trout-flies, a can of fly oil and a 
small flashlight. If only he had thought of that flash 
when the search-party came along 
the trail! Well, he could use it 
when they came back. 

He pressed the button expectantly, 
but of course nothing happened. 
Disgustedly he realized that his sud- 
den and prolonged bath had put the 
light completely out of commission. 
In a burst of anger he threw it as 
far as he could into the darkness, 
and heard it crash against the rock 
across the pool. 

There, that was it! If he could 
hit the rock across the pool, he 
might be able to land a stone along 
the trail as the rescue party came 
back, and thus attract their atten- 
tion. 

He selected half a dozen stones of 
Suitable size, calculated as best he 
could the one place in the rock above 
where the trail edged the chasm, 
and began his target practice. 

It seemed as though the searching 


Don’t leave me! Here! Down 


party would never come, but just as he was about to lose 
heart again, he caught once more the glimmer of the light 
from exactly the place he had been aiming at. If he could 
only place a shot there once more! 

He heard the first stone crack against the cliff. With 
better aim he launched the second, putting all his muscle 
and weight behind it. Precisely at the instant it left his 
hand the light paused on the very edge of the rock. 


WO minutes later he was doing a war dance, with the 
YY electric flash from above as his spotlight. 

When his exuberance had subsided the 
rescuers built a huge bonfire on the edge 
of the trail, which lit his cavern with a 
welcome radiance. Then they 
proceeded to establish a line 
of communication, for the 
noise of the stream drowned 
their loudest shouts. He saw 
Bing wave his hand, lean 
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Bing began lowering a rope over the cliff 
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over the fire, and then come to the edge of the cliff, tossing 
something that looked like a ball high in the air and 
catching it. He made a motion to Roger as though to 
toss it to him. Roger understood. He caught the ball as 
it whizzed toward him, unwrapped it and found it to 
contain a box of matches and a bit of paper tightly bound 
up in a handkerchief: 

“ Keep up your pep, you old Hell-diver! We'll get you 
out of there all right; maybe not tonight, but in the 
morning anyway. Dry those soggy clothes of yours and 
keep your eye peeled for the Aeroplane Dining Service.” 

What was a hell-diver, and what on earth did Bing 
mean by the Aeroplane Dining 
Service? He liked to be called a 
hell-diver, whatever it was, and 
by the time he got thoroughly 
dry the Aeroplane Dining Serv- 
ice might be explained. 

He stripped off his drenched 
clothes, hung them on an impro- 
vised clothes-rack near the fire 
he already had going, and before 
which he revolved like a leg of 
; mutton on a spit, rubbing his 
* skin until it fairly burned. 

In the midst of his laundry 
work he was startled by a loud 
splash. He looked toward the 
rock above. Bing was again 
motioning to him. Once more he 
put into play his baseball experi- 
ence, acquiring through Bing’s 
Aeroplane Service a most satis- 
factory meal of broiled steak, bread and butter, 
and cocoa—the latter article in a bottle attached to 
a string and a float, which he fished from the pool 
with a long stick, eventually pulling forth the bottle 
unbroken and almost too hot to handle. 


| peg final achievement in securing the comfort 
of his imprisoned protégé came when he hurled a 
carefully rolled sleeping-bag from the rock above the 
falls, barely missing the edge of the pool with it. Of 
course the string broke and the bag unrolled to its full 
length, the lower half sliding into the water; but Roger 
rescued it before any great damage resulted. Then he 
watched the party above make preparations for the night. 
Bing, president of the Upper Upper, was planning to 
camp on the edge of the cliff in order that he, Roger 
Baidwin, only a despised Smut, should not be lonesome! 

Five minutes later he had crawled into his sleeping- 
bag, snug by the fire, the bag so placea that he could 
watch the party on the cliff above. He knew they were 
singing, though he could not hear them, for Bing had a 
wonderful baritone, which he delighted to use, particu- 
Jarly around the camp-fire. He could just see a head or 
two now and then, backed by the ruddy glow behind it, 
and Bing almost superhumanly big, stretched out at full 
length on the very edge, like a Great Dane guarding his 
charge. 

He was unutterably glad they had found him—glad he 
was alive—glad he could go on until he had learned the 
secrets of the mountains as Bing knew them. 





HAT was that pattering on the cover of his sleeping- 
: bag? It must be raining! No—why it was broad 
daylight and four grinning villains ambushed on the cliff 
were pelting him with pebbles! 

By daylight the inaccessible nature of his enforced camp 
became even more evident than it had been in the half- 
light of early evening or the grotesque glow of the camp- 
fire. Not a footing offered itself on the whole three 
sides; the fourth he knew to be blockaded by a second 
falls. He began to wonder whether after ail Bing could 
extricate him so easily as he had promised. 

As if in reply to his thought Bing began lowering a 
rope over the cliff that very instant—a rope compounded 
of many splicings. Roger counted five tie-ropes and the 
long pack rope dangling toward him. His heart began to 
beat faster. Even if it reached, how could he ever 
get it over there next the cliff? Why the dickens 
couldn’t he swim? 

But the rope fell short by ten feet 
at least. He saw Bing grin fool- 
ishly, scratch his head and disappear 
with the rest of his party, leaving 
the rope still dangling. 

They were gone s> long that Roger 
began to wonder what had happened. 
Then Bing appeared again, looked 
long and fixedly at the pool below, 
pointed once or twice at something 
in it, and began to take off his 
clothes. 

He stood for a second poised on 
the rock, his skin flashing rosy white 
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in the morning sun, which had not yet reached Roger’s 
prison—exactly, Roger thought, like a statue he had seen 
at the Exposition. He almost expected the figure to take 
wing in flight, so lightly was it poised on the rock above. 

Suddenly it did take wing, swooping breathlessly down- 
ward in a beautiful, graceful curve that ended in his pool. 

“Jiminy crickets!” exclaimed Roger. 

“ Mornin’, Hell-diver! How’s the weather down here? 
*Bout ready to break camp? Wow-ee, that water’s cold!” 

There it was again—hell-diver. 

““I—I could have stayed here alone, all right.” 

“ D’you think we wanted to keep on feedin’ you by hand 
for the next thousand years, till somebody could ride back 
to school for more rope? No, sir, there’s more than one 
way to kill a cat.” 

Bing motioned to his party above. 
rope, coiled it, and threw the coil down to him. 
it deftly and tossed it over Roger’s head. 

“There,hold onto that for a while. It’s your pass-check.” 


They pulled up the 
He caught 


E squatted by the fire, shaking the 
water from his hair. 

“ Now, listen, Hell-diver: You had an 
idea we were going to build a chariot 
with gold wheels to get you out of here. 
Well, we’re not. Over in Honolulu we 
fall off places like this every day, just 
to get up an appetite.” 

“ But I don’t see——” 

“A Smut isn’t supposed to.” 

The arm on his shoulder belied the 
brusqueness of the words. 

“ Ever hear the story of the wise man 
and the bramble-bush? Well, pretty 
soon we're going to jump into that 
second bush!” With which cryptic 
remark Bing proceeded to roll up 
Roger’s sleeping-bag. 

“Now get off all your clothes and 
roll ’em up as tight as you can; we 
travel light.” 

While Roger was obeying these in- 
structions Bing climbed onto the rock 
at the lower end of the pool. He sat 
down on the rock with his back up- 
stream, planted his feet firmly against 
the sloping surface, which slanted slightly toward- the 
pool. Apparently finding his preparations satisfactory, he 
came back to Roger. 

“ Listen, Hell-diver: You fell into this hole; now you’ve 
got to fall out in the same way. No, not back up the 
falls—you’re not a salmon; but into the lower pool.” 

“ Over that big rock?” 
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NGRY, gray clouds piled together in the west. 
The wind died down to a whisper. The trees 
waved back and forth in graceful movements. 
The air felt like snow. To the north, the moun- 
tains reared themselves, bare, desolate, and lifeless. Jim 
Harris had a foreboding of impending disaster. 
Unconsciously he quickened his pace as, faint and from 
afar, the mountain wind brought to his ears a long drawn 
and plaintive howl. It answered by another and 
many more. The dreaded timber wolves were gathering 
for the night’s foray. * 


was 


Jim was returning from Professor Morton’s. The pro- 
fessor had drifted to the West and had settled on Beaver 
Creek, a mile Jim’s father. Learning of Jim’s 
thirst for reading, he had invited him to share his small 
library. 


above 


This afternoon, after returning some borrowed books, 
Jim had decided to visit his traps on the Big Creek, 
which formed a junction with Beaver Creek at the point 
where the Harris cabin was located, and return home on 
the ice. The railroad formed two sides of a square, the 
two creeks the two remaining sides. A low hill extended 
trom Harris’ cabin, parallel to Beaver Creek, and dropped 
abruptly on the railroad side. 


IM was out of sight of the professor’s shack, and was 
J in a place familiarly known to the settlers of the 
region as Gloomy Gulch. 

As he walked along the upper side of a small gully 
below the track, he suddenly slipped on the narrow cinder 
path, rolled headlong into the gully and lay still. In a 
few moments he moved and groaned, tried to rise and 
sank back with a gasp of pain. 

“T’ve done it,” he moaned; “sprained my ankle.” 

Slowly and carefully he made another effort to rise, 
and this time gained his feet. 

He next scrambled up the side of the gully and pain- 


~ Yes, but you won’t have to fall far. There’s another 
pool below just like this one, only you can get to it from 
the trail. I'll let you down as far as the rope’ll go, then 
you drop. The other fellows are down there now waiting 
to pull you out. Itll only be a few feet. 

Roger didn’t quite agree with the final statement, but 
he swallowed his fears. 

“When I get on that rock toss me that sleeping-bag, 
your clothes and that rope, and we'll be on our way.” 

Roger saw the sleeping-bag and his clothes disappear 
over the rock. In a minute he, too, would be taking the 
same journey. What if the rope should break as Bing 
lowered him, or his weight pull Bing over too? 

The thought must have disturbed his aim, for as he 
flung the coiled rope he saw with a horrible shrinking at 
his heart that he had miscalculated. Instead of landing 


in Bing’s hands it fell on the rock quite out of reach, slid 
erratically toward the water, almost stopped, and rolled 
off into the whirling flood that plunged over the fall. 





The thought disturbed his aim as he flung the, coiled rope 


Instead of berating him soundly for his clumsiness Bing 
looked at him and smiled in a queer forlorn sort of way. 

“ Well, Hell-diver, what’re you going to do now?” 
Why should Bing put it up to him? 
“] 9” 

“You'll have to. I doped things all out. Then 
gummed the whole works, It’s up to you now.” 


you 





fully took a few steps. 
to go farther. 
He thought of his dog, wished his dog were with him, 


In a moment he stopped, unable 


but Snap had disappeared three months ago. There had 
been wolf tracks around his kennel, and Mr. Harris said 
that the wolves probably had lured him away. 

In a frenzy of pain and unreasoning despair Jim called 
Snap, groped blindly in the air, his foot struck the rail, 
and he fell across the track, unconscious. 


LD SCARFACE, the oldest and’ most ferocious tim- 
ber wolf in the mountains, led his pack down the 
valley. Through Gloomy Gulch they swept, the renegade 
dog with them. As they leapt the last boulder in their 
path and started across the open country, Snap heard 
something behind him which sounded like his own name. 

He listened, dropped behind the pack, and trotted back 
over the course he had just taken. In a few moments he 
was beside Jim, frantically tugging at his coat. 

There was no response. Snap tried again and again. 
Still there came no acknowledgment. Snap_ turned, 
bounded across the track, climbed up the opposite bank, 
and started down the other side of the hill, barking with 
all his might. Half a mile away he espied a human figure 
and in a few moments was beside Jim’s father. 

Mr. Harris was worried at Jim’s delay. He had been 
to see Professor Morton, who was out. Puzzled, he set 
out for home. He skirted the base of the hill and was 
nearly half way home when the faint sound of a bark 
came to his ears. He stopped and listened. The barking 
came nearer and nearer. Looking toward the top of the 
hill, he saw a dog running swiftly in his direction. 

As the dog came nearer, he recognized Snap. 

“ Where on earth did he come from?” was his thought. 


ANTING, the dog dashed up, and jumped around in 
a paroxysm of delight. Then, not even waiting for a 
caressine pat, he bounded up the hill barking. 





BOYS’ LIFE 


OGER sat down, miserably. Bing was right. He hag 

messed things terribly—first the matches, then the 

cinch, now the rope. Bing must think him the worst kind 
of a bungler. How could he redeem himself? 

Bing had intended to lower him from that rock and let 
him drop into the second pool. The fellows below woulg 
have pulled him out. Of course Bing himself intended to 
take a header into the pool below just as he had plunged 
into the one above a few minutes before. If Bing coulg 
do this, why couldn’t he do it too? 

Before he had time to think of the danger, he took a 
running jump onto the rock where Bing was, caught 
himself a second at the top, and without stopping to look 
into that terrible chasm below, but shutting his eyes tight 
and gripping his nose, sprang out as far as his muscles 
would push him. 

Vaguely he heard a cry behind him as he shot through 
the air. Bing hadn’t expected him to be anything but a 
cowardly quitter. No, but now 

The air whizzed by his ears; then a 
great blackness closed around him. 

When he: opened his eyes he was 
lying flat on his back on a sandy beach, 
Bing was kneeling over him and rhyth- 
mically pressing in his lower ribs, 

“ Aw quit yer ticklin’, I’m all right.” 

“The Hell-diver says he’s all right,” 
laughed Bing, standing up; “and | 
guess what he says goes.” 

Roger looked up. 

“ What——?” 

“Jumped a little too far, that’s all. 
Landed in the shallow water. Guess it 
sort of stunned you. You stayed under 
a good while before we could get you 
out. You’re a hell-diver all right.” 

4 “What's a hell-diver?” 

Bing smiled queerly, just as he had 
done before Roger leaped from the 
rock. 

“A hell-diver? Well, the ornitho- 
logists say a hell-diver is a water-bird 





than any other bird known; but I'd 
say a hell-diver is a Smut that picks 
out the worst place on the trail to fall 
off from, dives into the deepest hole in Ventura County, 
and then dives out of it because he doesn’t know how to 
quit. Wd say that you were a. hell-diver with a cap- 
ital ‘h’.” 

And “ Hell-diver” he was thenceforth—no longer de. 
spised, but stamped with the hallmark of Bing Lodell’s 
public approval. 


By A. G. Russell 


The man hesitated. The dog came back, tried to coax 
him on and, finally, Mr. Harris followed. 

The snow had begun to fall, the ground was quickly 
covered and distant objects assumed uncertain forms. 

As he followed the dog through the growing dusk the 
whistle of a train, somewhere in the distance, sounded 
faintly, reminding him that it was nearly supper time. 

Stumbling over rocks, roots, and broken limbs, more 
than once he thought of turning back. But his curiosity 
kept growing, and he decided to keep on. 

Half way up the hill, the whistle sounded much nearer 
than before. 

Like a flash, four things came into his head, assuming 
definite relations in his mind—the track, the whistle, the 
dog, and Jim. 


E plunged down the hill; his hat caught to a bush; 8 

thicket of berry briers barred his way, and he threw 
himself into it and reached the other side with face and 
hands bleeding. 

He now commanded a view of the track for some dis- 
tance. The rumble of the train sounded from around 
the curve, a short half-mile away. 

A swift glance along the track and his eye caught the 
outline of a dark form lying half buried in.the snow. He 
could plainly make out Jim’s cap, where it had fallen on 
the ground, partly under a low-hanging tree. 

Snap, barking furiously, ran ahead and sprang into a 
thicket. 

A jump and a quick stride brought Mr. Harris to his 
boy’s side just as the engineer saw the form, blew the 
whistle, and applied the emergency brakes. 

With a mighty effort, Jim’s father pulled Jim from 
the track, as the train, with fire rolling out from under 
the wheels, came crunching to a stop a few rods beyond 
them. 

An hour later Jim lay in bed with the head of his 
faithful dog across his feet. 


that dives faster, deeper and oftener , 
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Our Tenth Anniversary 


a SBRUARY 8th'is the Tenth Birthday of 
the Boy Scouts of America. On February 
8th, 1910, the Boy Scouts of America was 
legally incorporated at the Nation’s Capitol, Washington, D. C., 
under the laws of the District of Columbia. 

Space will not permit a detailed recital of all that took 
place even during the first year of the life of the Boy Scouts 
of America. The records show that each year its activities 
and worthwhile accomplishments, as well as its membership, 
greatly increased over the preceding year. Today we have 
a membership of over 373,174 Scouts and approximately 
100,000 volunteer leaders. During the full period of ten 
years, fully one million, two hundred thousand boys have 
qualified as Scouts, many of whom became Second and First 
Class Scouts and there have been over 175,000 Merit Badges 
awarded. 

All of these boys promised on their honor: 


“1. To do my duty to God and my country, and to 
obey the Scout Law; 
2. To help other people at all times; 
3. To keep myself physically strong, 
awake and morally straight.” 


mentally 


Each 
Motto, 


and every one of them, working under the Scout 
“Be Prepared,’ and qualified by reason of the pro- 
gram of activities, has made it a daily practice to do a 
worthwhile “‘ good turn.” Consideration of the comforts and 
welfare of others, a sense of service as well as the obligations 
of citizenship, have been highly developed in a large propor- 
tion of this vast membership. 

The value of the practical services of the Scouts was fully 
demonstrated to the whole nation during our recent War. 
Universal commendation as to the value of the Movement 
makes it possible for us to approach our Tenth Anniversary 
with a feeling of pride and great satisfaction. The Mayor 
of practically every city and the Governor of every state has 
joined with the President of the United States in character- 
izing the Boy Scouts of America as an asset to the nation. 
President Wilson says: ‘“ The Boy Scouts have not only 
demonstrated their worth to the Nation, but have also mate- 
tially contributed to a deeper appreciation by the American 
people of the higher conception of patriotism and good 
citizenship. Anything that is done to increase the 
effectiveness of the Boy Scouts of America will be a genuine 
contribution to the welfare of the Nation.” 

Scouts, these facts place upon you and me—all of us, 
Scouts and Scout Officials—a great big responsibility. We 
must not be content merely to wear our uniforms, as the 
United States Congress has allowed, and to wear the official 
badges under the protection of our Federal Charter, but we 
should seek to justify this high opinion which has been so 
generously expressed as to the value of Scouting. 


Tenth Anniversary Program 

To meet this need the officials of the Boy Scouts of America 
have planned an unusual celebration of the Tenth Anniver- 
sary. Every Scout Official has had definite instruction. The 
Catalog Issue of Scourine, which went to every Scout and 
Scout Official, gives the program in detail. The keynote of 
the program for each day and for the entire week is service 
to others, 


Universal Good Turn Practice 
y HAT a splendid thing it will be if, as the program pro- 
vides, we can have everyone in our own homes agree for 
the week of February 8th to 14th inclusive to “do a good turn 
daily.” Some of us can do more than this. We can induce 
everyone in our school or church to make the “ good turn 
daily” a real obligation for the entire week. The plans in- 
volve an appeal to every man, woman and child in the United 
States , through the public press and otherwise, to join with 
us in doing “a good turn daily.’ 3y this manner we hope 
not only to increase the spirit of service but also enlarge the 
field of men and women who understand the real purpose and 
value of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Isn’t it worth while, fellows, for us to try to our part in 
this big undertaking? Of course, each day we will be 
especially vigilant to do just as many “good turns” as 
possible, 


Men Who Have Been With the Movement Since 1910 
is suggested that wherever there are celebrations, those 

who have been with the Movement since sometime in 1910 
be especially recognized. We are prese nting the pictures of 
the men who have served as officers or members of the 
Executive Board of the National Council since the first year of 
the Movement’s existence, 1910. Indeed it is very gratifying to 
discover that very few of the men in the original group are 
not still actively connected with the Movement in some way. 

Hats off to those honor men! We will need to provide for 
them a ten-year Service Badge during the year 1920! 


The International Boy Scout Jamboree 
N the official news page of the last issue of Boys’ Lirs 
; reference was made to the International Jamboree, to 
e he'd in England. Since that time, the National Execu- 
tive Board of the Boy Scout Movement has met and given 
considers ation to this event and other matters, The Ex- 
a Soard has invited Major Lorillard Spencer, the 
cout Commissioner of the Manhattan Local Council of 
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New York City, to head the delegation of the 
Boy Scouts of America to the Jamboree. Major 
Spencer writes that he is very much interested 
and is giving consideration to the matter in 
the hope that he can accept this responsibility. 

The Executive Board also decided that the B. S. A. delega- 
tion to the Jamboree should consist of 100 to 200 Scouts and 
that each local council throughout the country would be 
entitled to send one Scout to the Jamboree at its own 
expense. There are more than 200 local councils throughout 
the country and therefore the first 200 local councils informing 
the National Council of the selection of their Scout delegate 
will qualify. After these first 200 none others can qualify. 
Any Scouts interested in attending the Jamboree should 
take the matter up with their local council representatives 
at once. Announcement will be made in later issues of Bors’ 
Lire of some plan to be worked out so that Scouts not under 
councils who desire to go to the Jamboree will have oppor- 
tunity to qualify. 

The dates of the Jamboree are July 30 to August 7. From 
July 25th to 30th there will be rehearsals in Olympic Stadium, 
near London, where the Jamboree will be held, 

All those forming the B. S. A. delegation will be expected 
to meet, beginning about July 6th to 10th, for about one 
week’s intensive practice in New York City before the time 
of sailing. 

Announcement of the detailed program and all other jam- 
boree developments will be published in future issues of Boys’ 
LIFE. 


New Uniform 
N2 question has had more careful thought and discussion 
within the history of the Boy Scouts of America than the 
various suggestions for changes in the official uniform, The 
difficulty has been that because of the lack of definite rules on 
the subject and so many different options, the Boy Scouts of 
America has really suffered because of the untidiness and lack 
of uniformity in the appearance of Scouts and Scout Officials. 

Recently I attended a review at West Point with about 
eighty-seven different Scout Officials and I personally counted 
thirty-two different varieties of uniforms among the eighty- 
seven Scout Officials. A scout rally instantly shows what the 
problem has been. 

With a view of meeting this problem and giving the Boy 
Scouts something serviceable at the lowest possible price, the 
question has been thoroughly studied. 

The War Department has been vitally interested in this 
matter because under the law passed by Congress the Boy 
Scout uniform has been specifically authorized. It is, there- 
fore, necessary for the War Department to have for the use 
of its officials a definite statement as to our official uniform. 
The War Department very courteously detailed Lt. Col. D. 
W. C. Falls to serve as an expert adviser to the Boy Scout 
Officials in considering this subject. 

At the Executive Board Meeting December 22, 1919, 
National Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard presented 
the report of the Special Committee on Uniforms and after 
careful consideration it was unanimously approved. 

The official bulletin Scourrne which your Scout Leader has, 
gives all of the details, about the new uniform with a full 
description and pictures. The changes are not compulsory 
until January 1st, 1922. The newly designed uniforms for 
Scouts will not be available for another six months or more 
because of manufacturing and related problems. The pro- 
vision of the report reads as follows: 

“That all Scout Officials, both local and national, in any 
way responsible for the carrying into effect of these changes or 
enforcing rules and regulations with reference to uniforms and 
equipment shall exercise the greatest. care and diligence to 
prevent any injustice or hardship to any Scout or Scout 
Official or group of Scouts or Scout Officials because of these 
changes. In no case shall a Boy Scout be compelled to pur- 
chase a new uniform or any part thereof to use in lieu of the 
present official uniform or any part thereof whicb be has pur- 
chased in good faith and which has not become unserviceable 
for other reasons than style or design.” 


Interesting Prize Competition Open to Boy Scouts 


HE National Board of Fire Underwriters has offered to give 

several prizes to Boy Scouts for the best essays on the gen- 
eral subject of fire prevention. The plan involves the award- 
ing of one solid silver and one bronze medal to the two scouts 
in each geographical district who shall respectively submit 
the best and second best essay in this competition which 
will be open to every registered member of the Boy Scouts 
of America. It is contemplated that there will be also cer- 
tain additional awards made to the boys who submit the 
best essay among all those considered. The details of these 
awards, with the conditions and date of the closing of the 
competition, will be printed in an early issue of ‘“‘ Scouting” 
which will be sent to your local scout leader from whom you 
can get the facts. The plan has the approval of representa- 
tive scout officials throughout the country. 


San Antonio Firemen’s Unit 

In this connection it will be of interest to Scouts to know 
tuat in San Antonio, Texas, they have an Auxiliary Boy 
Scouts Fireman’s Unit. The Boys meet at the Central 
Station for instruction, under the Chief. If a scout quali- 
fies he is given a Scout Fireman’s badge. All Scouts 
wearing this badge are permitted to enter the fire lines 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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They came out at last on the crest of one of the hills and looked through an opening in the foliage down to the awakening village. 


CHAPTER III 
Wurre Man's Macic 


LITTLE before dawn Jim was awakened by the 

swift pattering of a tropical downpour on the 
deck. So far as he could judge, lying in his bunk 
in the darkness, the storm came from the land 
and was sweeping seaward. This meant that all the moun- 
tain streams were in spate, and he shivered as he thought 
of the clay image opposed to the swirling currents. 

It was only a shower and passed before many minutes, 
but it effectually destroyed sleep for Jim. He got up and 
put on some clothes, to find a light in the cabin and the 
skipper pacing the floor restlessly, his kindly, rugged face 
seamed with anxiety. 

“It warn’t much of a rain,” he said in answer to Jim’s 
look. “ An’ we can’t do a thing till dawn. Then we'll 
scoot over to Afua’s an’ find out the news, The neighbors 
"ll keep ’em informed about the image an’ how it’s lastin’. 
It’s the one big happenin’ right now an’, though they’d 
never let on to us, they’re all agog over it an’ you can lay 
to that. Derned if they don’t look at it the way folks 
hang around a sick bed or want to watch an execution. 
Did you work out yore dope last night, Jim?” 

Jim saw by the skipper’s face that he nad passed a sleep- 
less night and that he was worried over the outcome of his 
blood-brother’s case. 

“TI think I have, Captain Burr,” Jim answered. “ Only 
I can’t be sure until I see the image itself. Can’t we try 
and see that after we’ve been to Afua’s, before you make 
your talk with Tubi?” 

“Might manage so you can, with Billi mebbe, Jim,” 
said the skipper. “I’m bein’ watched, from the minnit I 
set foot on the beach, bein’ known to be a blood-brother 
to Afua. But you might slip away. Only you be careful, 
son, how you monkey with that image. If it should be 
destroyed or stolen or ennything like that, why the penalty 
would be on Afua. But I can trust your head, Jim, it’s 
got us out of trouble afore this, and I know you'll be 
careful.” 

“T will,” promised Jim. “And, if I do see my way 
clear, can you hold Tubi and ail his villagers for an hour 
or two while you talk and show magic, so that I can have 
a free hand by the stream?” 

“That’s easy, Jim. I can keep ’em there all day, what 
with the promise-of talk and tricks an’ something to eat 
an’ drink. Easy to stretch it out as long as I like with 
a guarrantee of no absences. The Admiral’s goin’ erlong 
to help in the exhibition. I won’t ask you what yore plan 
is, Jim, till you’re ready to tell me. But it’s greyin’ up 
for dawn. Rouse up the crew an’ we'll git some breakfast 
into us an’ arrange for the gifts an’ grub to take ashore 








By J. Allan Dunn 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


Ennything you 


to Tubi when we go by way of Afua. 
want for your end ot it in partickler? ” 

“T think I can get everything I want at the Burns Philp 
store,” said Jim. And he went on deck to start action 
for the day’s events. 

Fatoa crept to the edge of the platform as the whale- 
boat rowed up on the tide to the foot of her ladder. 
Afua was about the same. She had heard from her neigh- 
bors that the image was beginning to be affected by the 
running water. The night’s freshet had crumbled off one 
shoulder, she said fearfully to the skipper, and Afua com- 
plained of frightful pains in the same place. 


é ‘Ww ain’t got much time to lose,” commented Captain 

Burr as he steered the boat for the huts of Hanua- 
bada Village where Tubiheld sway. ‘“ Once the clay begins 
breakin’ up it won’t last long. I’m goin’ to land you an’ 
Billi this side of the point, Jim. There’s paths in the bush 
an’ Billi *ll lead you to Hanuabada stream an’ locate the 
image. It’s kind of uncanny, ain’t it,” he continued. “ If 
we didn’t know it was just mental, darn me if it wouldn’t 
give me the creeps, same as it does the Kanakas. Did you 
notice the way they acted at Elevera? It’ll be more so at 
Hanuabada. They all know there’s a fight or between me 
an’ Tubi, An’ they’re bettin’ on Tubi. White man’s magic 
against the brown man’s, Jim. Here’s your landing.” He 
swung the eighteen-foot whaleboat with a twist of the long 
steering oar, calling for “Way enough,” and the keel 
grated softly on the white beach. Billi and Jim sprang 
out, darted swiftly over the sand and disappeared in the 
bush, while the whaleboat kept on for Hanuabada. 

The birds were still sleepy in the bush, which was sodden 
with steaming dew, as Billi, who had done some question- 
ing of his own at Elevera, worked their way through the 
narrow bush-trails to the hills between which Hanuabada 
lay, in a little valley watered by the rivulet in which they 
expected to find the image of Afua. They came out at 
last on the crest of one of the hills and looked through an 
opening in the foliage down to the awakening native vil- 
lage. Smoke was rising here and there from the morning 
fires, the women were bending over the pots and the men 
were coming back from their swim in the lagoon. The 
skipper, taking his time to permit Jim and Billi to work 
around, had not yet put in an appearance. They waited, 
listening to the distant voices 1n the village, the call of the 
birds and the murmur of the stream below them of which 
they could get a glimpse here and there, but to which they 
did not dare descend for fear some curious watcher of 
Tubi’s magic might report them. 


- a 


At last the whaleboat from the Manuwai came into 
sight, the six Kanakas pulling as one, the American flag 
floating from the stern sheets, where sat the figure of the 
skipper, arrayed in spotless duck, his grey beard giving 
him added dignity, one arm handling the steering sweep, 
the other resting on the cage of the Admiral. The vil- 
lagers surged down to meet him, gathering about the boat 
and aiding to drag it beyond tide reach. Jim heard the 
voice of the Admiral, shrill through the distance. 

“Look out, look out, you lubbers! Yow'll sink the 
bloomin’ ship!” 

There was enough Beach-English among that crowd 
to comprehend the meaning of the speech and a cry 
of astounded Ly-yahs! went up as the natives fell back in 
awe before the talking bird, and whispers of “ manu-aitu” 
evidently passed. Down by the stream Jim and Billi heard 
the sound of swift passing to the beach and Billi grinned 
while Jim nodded. Curiosity had teft the stream un- 
guarded. But they proceeded with infinite caution. Be- 
fore they left the hill they saw a stout, squatty figure, 
glittering with brass and copper wire on the limbs that 
showed free from the folds of a robe of turkey-red trad- 
ing-cloth, stalking down the beach. 

“That Tubi,” whispered Billi. “ My word, he think he 
too much plenty fine—all same moakane (rooster).” 

They slipped silently down to the water, running swiftly 
in ripples and little cascades with a fall and force that 
made Billi shake his head. 

“Too much water come along thisaway,” he said. “I 
think that demit (image) plenty soon go.” 


ADING in the shallows, they made their way upstream 

with Billi’s keen eyes, used to finding fish for his spear, 
searching for the image. Half a mile above the village 
he stopped and pointed out to Jim an object in the swirl- 
ing tail riffes of a pool fed by a little waterfall. Jim 
waded forward, stooped and gazed. 

Supported on a stake thrust deep into the gravel, a 
stake on which the thing was modeled, was the rough image 
of aman. It bore no actual resemblance to Afua. Tubi 
was no Praxiteles and his skill was crudely conventional. 
Yet it was unmistakably the image of a man and it had 
been named for Afua. It was all of one lump, arms and 
legs indicated and not separated, the neck practically non- 
existent. It was moulded from a dark red clay, the color 
of the volcanic soil all about. One shoulder had begun to 
disintegrate, but the stiff clay still seemed to have a good 
deal of resistance left. And the water was falling. It 
rippled now a few inches above the head of the image, 
at normal flow Jim felt assured that the head would almost 
show even with the surface. 

He looked up from his inspection to see the eyes of Billi 
bulging from their sockets. To Billi the image was tabu 
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of the most awful kind. But he held confidence in Jim. 

«What you think? ” he asked in an awestruck whisper. 

“| think all right, Billi-Boy,” said Jim, low but jubi- 
« Plenty soon we show that Tubi he not so smart 
he think. You show me quick way to beach. Then you go 
along Hanuabada, you speak with skipper. You tell him 
Y ake plenty talk, plenty ¢teriki (tricks), plenty kai-kai 
a Then you come along back 
Come back to 


lantly. 


(food), along time I come. 
Port Moresby by beach. I go along store. 
meet you. Come on. 


ILLI guided Jim back to the beach, where they parted 
B for the time, Jim hurrying to the big store, where he 
purchased sweet oil, plaster of Paris, a soft brush, some 
red ocher and several pounds of cement. For a moment 
fear had assailed him that he would not be able to get 
what he wanted, but Burns Philp proved equal to all re- 
quirements. A white man waited on him, curious as to 
what he wanted the stuff for. 

“] make plaster casts of queer-shaped fish,” said Jim. 
“The cement’s for something else.” It was the truth, all 
of it that he thought the man needed to know, and he 
told what he did to stop any suggestion that might leak 
out. For he knew he was engaged in a risky thing. Dis- 
covery would upset everything. Midway he met Billi, who 
told him that the skipper guaranteed him all the time he 
wanted and, with Billi carrying the packages, they made 
their way back to the bank of the stream by the little pool. 

“ Now, Billi,’ said Jim. “This time I make white man 
magic. Suppose you afraid, you not help.” 

“Me not afraid,” said Billi stoutly, though he shivered 
a little and his eyes constantly rolled about watching the 
bush. 

“All right. Now you go find me some sand, very fine. 
You bring. Then you go where you can listen—see anyone 
come along. Suppose they do tell me plenty quick. Savvy? 
Suppose everything go all right, fifty stick of tabaki you 
get.” 

It was a lordly fee and Billi grinned despite his in- 
stinctive fear. 

While he was gone Jim waded out and, reaching down 
until he found the stake where it went into the gravel, care- 
fully lifted the image from the water. Back on the bank 
he set the stake in a patch of sunlight. It would not take 
long for the image to dry sufficiently for his purpose and, 
to avoid cracking, he anointed it with a little oil. Billi, 
returning, started back at the sight of the fetish and Jim 
promptly dismissed him to his sentry duty. He knew he 
could trust Billi’s eves and 
ears, and even his nose, to ap- 
prise him of any one who 
aight come near them. And 
he felt pretty sure that the 
skipper and The Admiral 
were, like a circus in a small 
town, holding all the locality 
iccounted for. 


T was very quiet in the bush 
and very hot as he prepared 
iis plaster. The image dried 
rapidly. Jim had _ learned 
long ago from the Scoutmas- 
ter of his troop in California, 
when he was what he now 
termed “only a kid,” how to 
make a cast of.a fish and now 
he proposed to duplicate the 
image. He made his mixture 
fairly thick, pouring it into a 
place he had scooped out in 
he dirt and setting the oiled 
image into it, half immersed. 
It hardened swiftly and in 
the .plaster edges he dug 
out little pits the size of half 
amarble with his knife, re-oil- 
ing before he poured the rest 
of his plaster over the whole, 
waiting, listening, looking to 
supplement Billi, couched 
somewhere, vigilant and hid- 
den, fearing as the minutes 
passed that they might be dis- 
covered, that Tubi might be- 
come suspicious, knowing well 
that he had landed, and de- 
spatch a spy to trace him. But 
he counted on Tubi reckoning 
him as a boy left from the 
Palaver on account of his 
youth. 
_ Bat he sighed with relief 
when he tested the plaster and 
Carefully pried the two halves 


A ‘pale sheet of flame instantly shot up with a reek of sulphurous fumes, ‘breaking from the ground in a man- ~ Admiral had climbed up to the 


apart at last, finding the impressions perfect and the 
original clay unmarred. He set the fetish back in the 
stream and, less anxious now, retired into‘the jungle to 
mix his cement with the red dirt and the ocher he had 
bought at the store. He let a few samples dry and then 
took them out into the stream, comparing them under 
water with the color of the image. Satisfied with one, he 
made up a quantity, oiled the halves of his cast, where the 
depressions of one side were now supplemented by bosses 
on the other to ensure a perfect mating. 

He hesitated over using the original stake. If he did 
he must destroy the clay image and, if his cast did not 
turn out well, everything was spoiled. Finally he decided 
on making another stake and called Billi into unwilling 
consultation by a whistle. Once more he lifted the fetish 
above the water, showing the sharpened stick to Billi. 

“One stick I want all same this,” he said. ‘ You know 
what kind wood?” 


ILLI nodded, conquering his fear, inspired by the 
spirit of success that his young master emanated. 

“That tutui,’ he said, slid ashore and came back with 
a tough bit of wood that he dexterously pointed until that 
portion of it could hardly be distinguished from the stake 
protruding from the clay. Jim had to take a chance on 
the rest of it, making sure only that it was long enough 
for the purpose. Once more he replaced the fetish, landed, 
carved away his two parts of the cast until the stick could 
enter, poured in the mixture through the spare space, tied 
up the cast and waited, timing himself by the drying of the 
spare cement. He gave it an additional half hour, though 
it was now close to noon, before he deftly cracked the 
plaster and exposed a perfect replica of the image with the 
stake inserted. He whistled Billi back from his watch and 
displayed it to him. 

Billi's eyes bulged again as Jim explained to him that 
he had made this copy and he regarded him with a new 
dread that was ludicrous. 

“By golly,” said Billi, “too much tahunga (wizard) I 
think you. My word, I think Tubi he too much pupule 
(crazy) suppose he fool along of you.” 

Jim proceeded to the last act in his little drama that 
should mean life to Afua. Out came the clay fetish and in 
went the one of hardened cement, capable of with- 
standing months, perhaps years, of the wash of the 
stream, unless some violent storm might tear it from 
where it was deeply bedded. Every minute now it 
would grow harder instead of disintegrating, until Afua 
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was convinced of his immunity and Tubi was discredited. 


HAT would be the skipper’s job and it would have 

its difficulties, Jim realized, as he carried Tubi’s 
model ashore and deliberately demolished it on the trunk 
of a tree, The bare stake looked very much like the one 
that Billi had made and there was little probability of de- 
tection, so perfect and convincing was the model in the 
slightest detail. Besides the cement would cling to it 
closely. Jim hurled the discarded stake into the thickest 
of the bush. 

“Now we go along Hanuabada, Billi,” he said. 
what kapitani Barri do along that Tubi.” 

Billi, convinced of superior magic on his side, strode 
along cockily. They had cleared up all trace of Jim’s work 
and swung along at a good pace. 

“My belly plenty empty,” said Billi suddenly. 
smell um that kai-kai?” 

They were rounding the last point from the beach to the 
village of Hanuabada and the odors that greeted them 
were welcome to Jim, The natives were ranged in squat- 
ting ranks in front of a separate group consisting of the 
skipper, Tubi and the headmen of Hanuabada. Food 
was being brought from the ovens and spread on mats 
decorated with ferns and leaf-platters, with calabashes of 
poi and coconut sauce and rocksalt. The food was prodi- 
gious in quantity and of the finest quality. There were 
young pigs roasted to crackling perfection, fish, pigeons, 
squid, fruits, and yams, supplemented by the canned goods 
brought by the skipper, rare treats for the natives whose 
mouths watered at the samani (canned salmon) the oily 
sardines and the captains’ biscuits. 

“Just in time, Jim,” said the skipper. 
all right aboard? ” 

“Couldn’t be better,” said Jim, trying to repress the 
triumph he felt. The skipper, looking at him keenly, 
winked his eye in understanding. They ate steadily, with 
Jim between the skipper and Tubi and it was not until the 
bowls of kawa began to pass that Jim got the chance to 
tell the skipper what he had accomplished. 

“ Bully-boy,” the skipper said under his breath. “ You’ve 
save the day. Tubi’s stubborn as a span of mules. 
I'll know how to handle him.” 

The wizard turned and looked at them suspiciously but 
Jim smiled at him blandly. 


“ See 


* You 


“ Everything 


Now 


CHAPTER IV 
TamMine Tvusr 


HE feast over at last, the 

women and children were 
set to clearing away its’ rem- 
nants and litter, assisted by 
the host of prowling dogs 
which occasionally furnished a 
main dish themselves when 
pigs were scarce. Tubi and 
iis five assistants, next to him- 
self the most important men 
in the Koitapu tribe where 
every chief was more or less 
of a wizard, took their places, 
squatting on their haunches, 
opposite to Captain Burr and 
Jim, who likewise hunkered 
down on the sand. Tubi was 
a little in advance of his 
chosen companions. The skip- 
per and Jim, the first through 
long practice, Jim by..,the 
flexibility of his youthful legs, 
were able to maintain the pos- 
ture without trouble. 

Captain Burr, in seemingly 
aimless fashion, was playing 
with the fine coral grit that 
made up the beach, sifting it 
through his funneled hands 
until it formed a little pyra- 
mid between his legs. For 
several minutes they sat in sil- 
ence. 

“We can afford to’ make 
em speak first now,” the skip- 
per told Jim. “ The shoe’s on 
the other foot, though they 
don’t know it. An’ they’ll try 
to bluff us into openin’ -up. 
But we'll sit here till sunset if 
necessary.” 

On the other side of Jim 
was The Admiral. Jim had 

* opened the cage door .at the 











ner irresistibly suggestive to Tubi and many of his men of the active volcano at Mount Trafalgar, top 


skipper’s suggestion and The 


(Continued on page 50) 

















IS name wes Johan Jorgenson, but 
they called him “ Yo-ho-ho.” They 
said it was simpler and much more 
satisfactory. Besides, it had 
gested their chant. 


sug- 


BOYS’ LIFF 














“Three men potting at the  elephant’s P ° 
chest! Yo-ho and the click of a camera!” By Captain A. P. Corcoran But presently « sigh of relief went. up. They 
It was thus they greeted him on all oe- had sighted shade. The track led straight 
easions. There was a reason whence hangs Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe toward it, and a wave of hope stirred th 
our tale. Troop, as they perceived further signs of th 
When, nine months before, Johan and his giants’ passing. 


father hac 
tives had presented the boy with a camera. 
can-made, expensive and specially constructed for the pur- 
pose of photographing wild animal life. A foolish present, 
said his parent, and one that might lead to dangerous es- 
But first Johan had considered it 


left Copenhagen for East Africa, fond rela- 
It was Ameri- 


capades. from the as 
a trust. 

“And so I promise our scout leader before I leave,” 
Johan told his story solemnly for the hundred and first 
time, “ with it to take picture of live elephant. I promise 
Now I get it soon, 


it before a year. it is nine months. 


or—” 

“Oh! sure!” Bradley Marshall interrupted sarcastically. 
“Why not get him the head of a tusker while you're 
about it?” 

“You think I could?” Johan eyed him earnestly. 

The Uganda Troop shook its head sadly in concert. 

“Full moon tonight,” said Jim Meade, thereby convcy- 
ing the idea that lunatics had some excuse for their mental 
aberrations. 


OHAN, however, was not attending to their pleasan- 

tries. Being Danish, he was determined. He had set 
his mind on a certain object. He would attain it, if neces- 
sary, without aid. To their lengthy explanations of the 
dangers and difficulties of the undertaking, he merely re- 
plied with much blinking of his earnest eyes: 

“ But I promise !” 

There seemed nothing for it but to assist him. 

“ He’s nut enough to go off on his own with a couple of 
gun-bearers who'll run the minute they see Jumbo’s tusks 
through the trees. We got to with him.” It was 
Bradley Marshall speaking. 

“Good sport, I should say myself,” said Jim Meade. 

They put the matter up to the Troop. Within two weeks 
they were already on their way. 

“It will probably be four days before we even sight a 
track,” said Jim Meade. “ Elephants prefer mountain 
foothills to the plains. So we are heading in the direc- 
tion of Ruwenzori.” 

“We have to climb mountains perhaps to get a pic- 
ture?” Johan asked, much perturbed, 

“You'll have to follow wherever the track leads, and 
me, are travelers,” was Jim 

“You'll be pretty sick of your sad 


uo 
xo 


elephants, believe some 
Meade’s grim reply. 
dle before you’re through.” 

It certainly seemed that he was right. 
they came on a track, obviously made by elephants. 
when? A many-voiced discussion at once arose. 


was for following it forthwith. He was jubilant, for he 


Two days out 
But 
Johan 


took it as evidence that Meade’s predictions had been 
meant merely to frighten him. 

“But the track’s months old,” put in Arthur Smith. 
“ Why, any fool could see that. Look at the branches they 
hroke down—the leaves dead and decayed.” 

But Johan persisted. 
M’Teke abetted him 


He was no trained tracker. And 
M’Teke had 


for reasons of his own. 


been elephant hunting before. He disapproved strongly 
of this proceeding. 

* Well,” said Meade finally. “ It’s Yo-ho-ho’s show, If 
he wants to lose time, why let him.” 

“The native says Pm right,” announced Johan solemnly. 

“Sure and the native’s just dying to get up against a 
tusker,” put in Bradley Marshall, narrowly eyeing M’Teke 
whose gaze was fixed steadily on the ground. 

1 O they followed the track for several miles. But not a 
s sign or sound caught their eyes or ears. 

“Had enough of it?” Meade put the question finally to 
Jorgenson, 

“You were right.” Johan apologized handsomely, glar- 
ing the meantime at M’Teke whose blank face betrayed 
no trace of emotion. 

Back they went to the main track. Two days more the 
journey continued. They camped early, went to bed with 
the sun and rose with the first rays of dawn. And all day 
long they travelled, eyes and ears open. It was on the 
fourth day around seven in the morning, when they finally 
sighted another track. They examined it closely, Johan 
listening but saying nothing. M’"Teke shaking a deterring 
head. 

“If M’Teke says it isn’t worth following, I vote we take 
it,’ said Arthur Smith. “ You old slyboots, you’re too 
clever by half.” He shook his fist good-naturedly in the 
man’s face. 

“You said it,” said Bradley Marshall. “The real thing 
this time, eh, Jim?” 

“Passed in the night,” was Meade’s verdict. He had 
been examining the grass through which the track lay. 
“Look! You can see they went after the dew had fallen.” 

He dismounted. A couple of others followed suit, and 
all fell on their knees to make a careful survey of the 
spoors. More than one elephant obviously had passed. 
The marks were confused, but they could distinguish the 
imprint of a forefoot, of which the diameter was from 
sixteen to eighteen inches. 

“Young bull, I should say. 
foot! The female’s is more oval. 
male!’ Meade indicated a more pointed imprint. 
are hunting in couples. There are other tracks, too. 
haps they've brought the kids along.” 


Look at the rounded hind 
Oh! say! here’s a fe- 
“ They 
Per- 


 fgeeenng thang he led the way along the track. Grass 
some fifteen inches high hemmed them in on either 
side, but through it the path lay clear, pressed out by the 
animals’ bulk. They came on droppings presently, com- 
paratively fresh, but not steaming. 

“Gee! I hope they’ve stopped somewhere to rest on 
their way. If they haven’t—!” He wiped the perspira- 
tion from his forehead. That grass was suffocating, and 
the sun mounting ever higher. 

“But they must stop somewhere,” put in Johan. 

“Not if they’ve been disturbed. If anything occurred 
to make them nervous, theyll keep on going till they’ve 
put thirty or forty miles between themselves and it.” 

“You're a cheerful sort of egg.” put in Arthur Smith. 


“ Look!” 
He pointed to young trees, from which the leaves on 

level with the elephants’ heads were chopped and torn 

Broken branches lay on the ground, their foliage fresh 


“They stopped to eat,” observed Meade. 


“Certainly can’t be more than an hour ahead of us,” 
Marshall gave his opinion. 

But for a full hour they continued to ride on without 
hearing any sound or seeing the coveted prey. It was a 
tiresome, tortuous journey. It led for a while through 
jungle that, but for the passing of the elephants, would 
They came on young 
trees uprooted, stout cedars twisted and torn. The trail 
was marked by destruction far and wide. 


have been impassable to them. 


eo the jungle it led through a marsh, out of which 
they emerged muddy and mad, mosquito-bitten and 
oozing with perspiration. Then up the side of a rocky hill 
it went, zig-zag, like the path of a donkey but wonder- 
fully safe. Elephants are good engineers. 

“For heaven’s sake send M’Teke up a tree,’ Felton 
begged Meade at last. “Perhaps he can see something.” 

Like a squirrel M’Teke shot up, and came down again 
like a catapult. He had nothing to report. 

From the hill the trail descended to the plains again. 
and headed straight for another jungle. 

“They’re some crazy travellers,” began Arthur Smith. 
when abruptly M’Teke held up a hand. 

Very solemnly, in silence, he pointed to droppings that 
were steaming in the path ahead. 

“Not ten minutes before us,” 
breath. “ Dismount,” he gave the order softly. 
the rest on foot.” 

They drew lots as to which of the Troop should re- 
main behind. There was only one in doubt. It was un- 
questioned that Meade and Marshall should accompany 
Johan; five were to stay with the horses. The choice fell 
on Smith. Armed with .577 express rifles they were to 
accompany the photographer, bringing along M?Teke for 
That the native was extremely nervous, 
there was no doubting. His eyes were wide; his nostrils 
dilated. The others felt their pulses quicken. No hunter, 
however seasoned, but goes warily to meet the forest king. 

Before they started Meade put his hand in his pocket. 
drew out some fine sand. He let it drop 
It blew straight toward him. 


said Meade, under his 
“We do 


good measure. 


and 


lightly. 


very 


6é HANK heaven,” he ejaculated, “ the wind’s right.” 
Off they set, walking lightly as cats stalking mice. 
Meade led the way with Smith. Jorgenson came next, 
his camera clutched in his hands. He had taken it from 
M’Teke, giving the man his rifle to hold. Then came 
Bradley, rifle under his right arm, his lasso rope dat- 
gling from his left side! Soon the khaki-clad forms were 
lost in the forest gloom. 
The part of the wood through which they walked was 
barrow, scarcely a mile aevoss. On their left it went 
deeper, stretching many miles across the plains. On 
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their right it was also far-flung. The elephants’ trail 
lay through a neck connecting these two vast expanses 
of jungle. 

As the boys advanced, they sighted clearer light beyond. 
They came on still more cautiously, and there through 
the telescope of trees they saw the beasts. They had 
stopped to eat in the open. 

At first only two were visible. Their left flanks were 
turned to the scouts, and they were busily feeding on the 
foliage of the trees that edged the wood. They were 
about one hundred yards off. The scouts could get their 
strong smell and hear the noise of the crackling branches 
' As the boys advanced, two more 
came into view, baby elephants, picking up from the 
ground the foliage their mother flu.g to them, And _ so 
great was the noise made by the animal family that they 
could not hear the soft tread of the human feet. 

“But they might see us,” said Bradley Marshall. “ We'd 


they were breaking off. 


better scatter through the trees.” 


EADKE said nothing for a moment. He was consider- 

ing the best disposition of their forees. After a short 
consultation it was decided. Softly and swiftly they cut 
at an angle through the jungle on the right. M’Teke 
noiseless as a mouse went first, clearing the path when 
necessary with a bill he had in his hand. 

First they position for Johan. He was to 
stay as screened as possible at the edge of the wood some 
forty or fifty yards behind the elephants. M’Teke was 
to stand behind him, gun in hand, while Meade, Smith 
and Marshall stationed themselves at intervals, hidden 
in the trees, between the brutes and their photographer. 

The three watebers were soon in place. Johan was in 
He had drepped on one knee, the camera held 
was ready to snap. Then sud- 
scarcely credible in animals of 
bulk, the two older elephants swung 


chose a 


the open. 
to his right eye. He 
denly with an agility 
their enormous 


vround. The younger ones ceased eating to look around. 

The wind had veered. All four had got the human scent. 

Immediately M’Teke sent up a cry and ran for cover. 
Johan, either not fully aware of his danger or else de- 
termined even in the face of death to fulfill his promise 
to his leader, deliberately remained in his position, mean- 
animals’ movements 


time taking such pictures as the 


would allow. 


UT there was no mistaking the elephants’ intentions 

or sentiments. Their heads were up. From their 
throats issued the terrible trumpeting at which even the 
lions of the jungle have learned to flee. Their trunks were 
curved up and out in the shape of a letter “ S ”, while their 
huge ears stood out straight from their skulls like enor- 
From tip to tip the bull's must have mea- 
He was an imposing 


mous leaves. 
sured nine feet across his head. 
and terrifying figure, inspiring mingled terror and ad- 
miration in the hearts of the watching boys. 

For a second or two he seemed to ‘hesitate. Then he 
charged. Straight at Johan he came, followed by the 
female. The boy, having taken his picfures, put out a 
hand behind, thinking probably to take his gun from 
M’Teke. But M’Teke had already gone. He was up a 
stout tree. He had dropped the gun at the foot. But 
Johan did not go to look for it. He stood facing the 
elephants, as if fascinated, as if unable to move hand or 
foot. 

Smith was the first to fire. At the report of the gun 
the female stopped, hesitated, then turned and retreated 
All three made off into the trees. The 


to her young. 
flank. They waited for 


shot caught the bull on the 
him to stop. But he didn’t. A bellow louder than ever 
broke from him. And on he came. There is no animal 
more ruthless or dangerous than an elephant wounded 
and full of fight. 
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He was twenty yards from Johan now, and still speed- 
ing with his queer double shuffle. And still Johan stood 
and waited. 

Meade fired. The shot lodgéd in the bull’s shoulder. 
Trumpeting more furiously than ever, he forged on. The 
woods around echoed the noise alarmingly. And_ still 
Johan stood straight in his path. 

How were they to stop him before he caught. the boy 
in his trunk, threw him aloft and then trampled him under 
toot? Or perhaps he would not toss him. Perhaps he 
would gore him—dig him with his tusks and pin him to 
the ground. Was he lowering his head or did they imagine 
it? 


ated and Meade were firing again, but the bullets, 
seemed to glance off the thick hide. Or else the anima! 
was too angry to notice his wounds, 

He was ten yards from Johan now. 

Bradley Marshall made up his mind. 

Quickly he snapped the lasso rope from his belt. With 
the deft surety of a sailor he gave it a double turn reund 
a strong tree trunk. A few steps forward and he was 
clear of the trees. Twice he swung it around his head 
cowboy fashion and flung it toward the elephant’s head. 

It coiled around the trunk, but the elephant did not feel 
it. He shuffled on. ‘The knot tightened, slipping lower 
to his mouth. He was scarcely three feet from Johan. 
His head shot down to impale him on the tusks. The knot 
grew still tighter. He was on the boy, when the force of 
the rope made itself felt. 

Abruptly his head jerked to one side. Johan backed 
away. The elephant, surprised, gave a loud bellow. H¢« 
shook his head back and forth, but the knot grew mo booser. 
Meantime Smith and.Meade were keeping up a continual 
fire. 

(Concluded on page ZB 





He was on the boy when the force of the rope made itself felt 











Lynn, Mass., September 30, 19 


EAR TED: 
So your roomtnate is a ham is he? Well, if he is, 


you're in luck. Ham is selling for fifty cents a pound 
in Lynn and is going up. 

Time was when ham was looked down upon as 
the poor man’s meat, but now, when there are no 
poor except professional men and shoe 
manufacturers, his pigship has come into 
his own. 

Seriously, Ted, I didn’t care much for 
your last letter, it left a taste in my mouth like = 
castor oi. I’ve got a pretty good idea of the 
appearance and general make-up of that “ham” 
of yours and I’m laying myself a little bit of a ; 
lunch at the Touraine next time I’m in Boston 
against reading one of your Ma’s new books on 
the Ethical Beliefs of the Brahmins I'm right. i 

Comes from a small town in Kansas. Never | 
been fifty miles away from home before, and I 
would have taken the next train back after the 
frigid reception you gave him if he had the price, 
and the old folks out there weren't betting on 
him to make good. Wears half-mast pants, 
draped with fringe at the bottom, and the sleeves 
of his coat seem to be racing each other to his 
elbows, and for general awkwardness he'd make 
a Saint Bernard puppy look as graceful as Irene 
Castle. 

You’re at an age now, Ted, when you know so 
much more than you ever will again, it would be 
presumptuous for me to offer any advice. 

Advice is the most beautiful exponent known 
of the law of supply and demand. No one wants 
it, that’s why so much of it is always being 
passed around free. A man will give you dollars’ 
worth of advice where he’d let you starve for a 
nickel. But while I think of it I want to tell you 
of something that happened at the Academy 
when I was there. 


4, 





NE fall there blew into school a raw-boned 
youth from the depths of Aroostook, Maine. 
He tucked his jean trousers in high cowhide 
boots, wore red flannel underwear, and spent 
most of his time stumbling over some one else’s 
feet when he couldn’t trip over his own. The 
school was full, and the only yacant place was 
the other half of my room, so the faculty wished 
him on me. I made him about as welcome as a 
wood pussy at a lawn party, for at the time I 
was badly bitten by the society bug and thought 
a backwoodsman roommate would queer me with the club 
I wanted to make. For a week I was as nasty to him as 
possible, hoping he’d get sick of my company and seek 
other quarters. Apparently he never noticed a_ thing. 
Just went on in his awkward way, and the nastier I got 
the more quiet he became. 
On the night of the President’s reception I hurried back 


Cherokee Secrets About Bows an: 


AM a Cherokee Indian, and though I am only two 
score years of age, great changes have taken place in 
my country and among my people since my boyhood. 

I love to read of the Boy Scouts and their expeditions 
in the woods—their insight in the arts of woodcraft and 
campcraft—their know‘edge of wild life, trail marks and 
signaling. It is all so Indian and it brings sweet mem- 
ories of boyhood days. x 

There is one.companion out of which we Cherokee 
boys had lots of enjoyment. and I see no reason why the 
Boy Scout should ‘not also enjoy it; it was our faithful 
bow. ‘ 

_If I remember, Longfellow had Hiawatha make his 
bow of ash. The northern tribes may have used ash, but 
the Cherokees invariably used either black locust or 
boisd’arch. ‘ 

To make « bow, select a piece of timber as straight of 
grain and as free from knots as possible. The back of 
the bow should be the outer surface with only the bark 
removed, and in the shaping, the back should not be cut 
at all, for when the grain is cut in the back the. bow will 
break. The length, width and a depends upon the 
strength of the one who is to use it. I should” judge that 
for the average scout, a bow 5% ft. long with a,width of 
14 in. in the center, tapering to 1 in. at the ends and 
with a thickness of 3% in. in the center, tapering to 1% in. 
or a little less at the ends, would be about the right 
dimensions. 
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By G. G. L. 
Illustrated by Judy Collins 





Pride 


and prunes. 
because of a brand new dress suit I had bought with an 


to the room to dress, filled with pride 


unexpected check my dad had absentmindedly sent me, 
and prunes because supper at the place I boarded con- 
sisted mostly of that rare fruit. When I opened the door 
my roommate was greasing his cowhide boots and wearing 


an air of general expectancy. 


By R. Roger Eubanks 


A large enough piece of timber should be used so that 
when the bow is finished it will be flat or with a slightly 
rounding back. When the shaping is nearing completion, 
the uniformity of the bend should be tested from time 
to time by bending it across the knee and then cutting 
out the places that are too stiff. It should bend as in 
Fig. 1 rather than as in Fig. 2. After the proper shape 
and curvatrre is acquired, the ends should be notched 
as in Fig. 3 and the whole polished with glass or sand- 
paper. 


O make the string, take a large squirrel skin and 

remove the hair. The hair can be removed by sim- 
ply plucking if this is done immediately after the animal 
is killed and is yet warm, or the skin may be soaked in 
wet ashes over night, provided the ashes are not too 
strong, and the hair removed with ease. Next stretch 
the skin and tack it flat and taut to a board to dry. 
Then, with a pair of compasses, describe and cut the 
largest possible circular piece, and, beginning at the edge, 
cut this into a string \% in. in width. Much depends upon 
the uniformity of width and the smoothness of this 
strand. The best way to preserve this uniformity and 
smoothness is to cut a groove in the edge of a board to 
such a depth that the string need only be started and 
then the pelt can be placed in the groove and by holding 


Curric 


BOYS’ LIFE 





BRUSHED by him into the bedroom and changed into 

my dress suit, my mind delightfully full of my lovely 
raiment and the charms of the town belle I had persuaded 
to accompany me. 

At last, hair slicked and clothes immaculate, I rushed 
out into the study, where my roomy stood, evidently wait- 
ing for me. 

“Guess Pll walk along with you, Bill, if you don’t 
mind?” he said. “I cal-late this reception 
thing is a right smart way to get to know folks.” 

“In those clothes?” I asked with biting sar- 
casm, delightfully oblivious of the fact that I 
was wearing evening clothes for the first time. 
I don’t like to remember the look that came 
into his eyes at my remark. The sort of look a 
friendly pup has when he wags himself to your 
feet only to receive a kick instead of the ex- 
pected pat. 

He did not reply, and furious at myself for 
having spoken as I did, and also, I must admit, 
afraid of the guying I might have to stand for 
his appearance, I walked silently down the 
stairs beside him, At the door I shot another 
venomous arrow by hurrying off in an opposite 
direction exclaiming, “ Well, you can’t go with 
me anyhow. I'd stay home if I were you. I 
don’t think you’ll enjoy yourself.” , 


. 





I walked by her side to the reception, pour- 
ing into her ears the story of my ridiculous 
roommate, and she, as heartless a young miss 
as ever lived, made me promise to introduce 
her so she and her friends might enjoy him at 
close quarters. 

After a few dances I spied my victim leaning 
awkwardly against a pillar in the gym, and 
looking about as much at ease as a boy who’s 
been eating green apples. 

I introduced my partner, and in five minutes 
my roommate was surrounded by a bevy of 
town beauties, Boys are cruel as young sav- 
ages, but for sheer, downright, wanton cruelty 
give me the thoughtless girl of seventeen. That 
precious crew let him try to dance with them, 
mocked and guyed him when he stumbled over 
their feet, or stepped on their dresses, and 
poked so much fun at him that at last he left 
the hall, his face flaming, and his eyes wet with 
tears of mortification. 

Little beast that I was, IT took upon myself 
great credit for his humiliation and acted like 
a perfect cad for the rest of the evening, starting delighted 
giggles whenever possible by brilliant remarks about my 
backwoodsman. 

Later, as my fair companion and I were walking down 
Main street on the way to her home, we met a little rat- 
eyed “townie” by the name of Dick Cooke, whom I had 
(Concluded on page 58) 





Arrows 


a sharp knife blade across the groove in the right position 
and pulling the string, already started, through the groove 
under the blade, the pelt will revolve against the blade 
and the string will be cut perfectly. 

This long string is then thoroughly soaked in water, 
after which it is doubled to make a string of six strands. 
A loop is formed at one end by simply dividing the strands 
and by this it is hung to a spike or strong hook driven in 
a wall or a tree. The strands are then twisted together 
and a weight of about thirty pounds is attached to the 
other end. When it is dry you will have a string that is 
pliant but exceedingly strong. 

To string, the bow, place the loop in the notch of one 
end of the how, place this end on the ground, place the 
knee in the center of the bow and bring the other end 
up, bend ng to the desired curvature, and wrap and tie 
with..any” permanent knot scouts are proficient in tying, 
leaying no dangling end of string. When the bow is not 
in use, bend slightly and slip the loop off the shoulders of 
the notch. 

Longfellow had Hiawatha make arrows of oak.’ I see 
no reason why good arrows could not be made of oak, 
but we Cherokees used black locust or hickory. A straight 
grain is especially essential in the selection of timber for 
arrows. Take a smooth, straight grained piece of timber, 
cut it inylengths a little longer than you wish the arrows 
to be and split into pieces about 2 inches in diameter 

(Concluded on page 58) 


ASKING under the smiles of my fair lady, 
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HEN we speak of the “ home’ 
animal species, we mean the place where it 
is most thoroughly at home, where it is 
found in abundance, where it attains its 

maximum size and horn development, and where it 
lives its normal life. Just like men, wild animals have 
their centres of population, On the map, the White 
Mountain Goat spreads from northwestern Montana 
and northeastern Washington to the head of Cook 
Inlet, Alaska, and eastward to the Continental 
Divide. 

I am one of the very few men whom fortune has 
permitted to visit the great headquarters of Oreamnos, 
and see nearly 200 Billies, Nannies and kids in less 
than a month. In September, 1905, I went witi my 
vood friend John M. Phillips, of Pittsburgh, to the 
Ek River Mountains of southeastern British Colum- 
bia, where goats ran wild all over the place. 


’ 


of any wild 


Charles L. Smith—now famous as “ Grizzly ” Smith 


of the Boy Scout organization of Pittsburgh—then 
was a regular guide for sportsmen, and his ranch was 
on the Elk River near Michel. If this reads like a 
story of “ Grizzly.’ I am sure that the scouts of the 
Steel City will not file any objections. 

Really, now, it is a great thing to go to the head- 
quarters of any important wild animal species, and 
find hundreds of their 
Scenically that country between the Elk and 


them in most picturesque 
haunts. 
the Bull Rivers is a dream; and while thrillingly bold 
and picturesque, it is not an unreasonable or impos- 
sible region to work in and get through. 

As we left the Elk River and headed our toiling 
pack train up Goat Creek to climb to the summits, 
“Grizzly ” Smith said with reckless confidence: 

“Now, tomorrow night we will camp right among 
the goats!” 

In the evening of that tomorrow we camped on a 
narrow goat highway running between a low peak and 
a high one; and while the last tent pegs were being 


driven, and the supper was going on the fire, three live 
Rocky Mountain goats wildly stampeded through our 
camp. They ran within six feet of the camp-fire, and we 


admiringly let them go. 


URING the twenty-four days immediately following 
Our hunting licenses 


that one we saw 237 goats. 


pemmitted us to take ten specimens, but we took only six. 


We were much more inter- 


By Dr. William T. Hornaday 


Director of the New York Zoological Park 





A fully grown male goat in summer pelage. In winter the 
coat is much heavier 


HU HH 
I love a ledge across a cliff, a restful mountain wall; 
To me no precipice is steep, no mountain peak seems tall. 
Upon the ledge I tread secure, no foot dares follow me, 
For I am master of the crags, and march above the scree. 
—'*The Cragmaster.” 


A 


travel only in the V-shaped valleys that ran between the 
mountain ridges, but.as hunters we climbed everywhere. 
Fortunately, there were enough reasonable slopes where a 


step. All the other members of the party were tough and 
well-seasoned mountaineers, and the New York tender- 
foot takes to himself considerable credit that he worried 
through his share of the activities without any broken 
bones or other compromising accidents. 


fellow could go hunting without risking his neck at every as 





It was in September. The weather was glorious, the 
air was clear and sparkling, the autumn vegetation 
was at its finest stage and the wild creatures were cer- 
tainly making the most of it. The goats and moun- 
tain sheep were doing their best to mow the cloud- 
land meadows. The pika—little haymaker of the 
slide-rock—was busily cutting and drying in the sun 
his winter’s store of alpine plants, and the. grizzly 
bears were gathering huckleberries for conversion into 
good bear-oil. : 





On gray days, after rainy weather, the colors of 
the mountains were most intense and most beautiful. 
Each element, of cliff, slide-rock, evergreen forest, 
meadow and shola contributed its own special color 
to that wonderful mountain cyclorama of grays, 
greens, browns and purples. 


No wonder the goats, sheep, elk, deer, bear, mar- 
tens and wolverines all love that summit country. 


Toil to the top of cloud-kissed peak, 
And see vast seas of mountains roll. 

Then, feel great things thou canst not speak, 
Because of smallness of the soul. 


HEN not harried and shot to pieces in his habi- 

tats, white mountain goats prefer to go in herds 
of from six to twenty individuals; but solitary speci- 
mens or wandering pairs are common. In altitude 
they are at home anywhere from tidewater up to 9,000 
feet, both in thin timber, at timberline, and above the 
limit of trees where the rocks are bare. Their ideal 
and best-loved haunts are at timberline, and from a 
thousand feet below to a thousand feet above. In 
that memorable September of 1905, all save a few of 
the goats that we saw were above timberline. There, 
goats are visible at a distance of half a mile. and 
Usually, 


however, we came upon our goats at rather close range. 


under some conditions much more than that. 


Usually, we climbed up to them; but in some cases we 


met them on a level and parted on the square. 

In that clean limestone country, containing no red or 
black earth, the goats were pure white—almost “ as white 
snow.” The first two old 
seemed to me brilliantly white, as white and fluffy in pelage 
as cotton. This is the first thing that strongly inpresses 
one who sees wild goats for the first time. 
where there is much red earth or black earth, it is said 
that individuals sometimes are pale red, or dull black, 


Billies that we collected 


In countries 


as the case may be. Mr. 





ested'in studying those goats 
at home than in_ killing 
them, but I doubt whether 
ny sportsmen ever had goat 
opportunities greater than 
ours. 

To begin with, those goats 
had not been harassed and 
shot up by 
Indians, and _ they 
look upon men without be- 
coming panic-stricken. By 
carefully avoiding all hulla- 
baloo, and doing no unnec- 
essary shooting, we alarmed 
those herds very little. From 
their dizzy heights, those old 
bearded Billies looked down 
were so 


sportsmen, or 
could 


upon us as if we 
many curious insects. For 
example, the big Billy that 
Mr. Phillips photographed 
so handsomely hung out on 
his cliff above our camp for 
two days, watching the daily 
woodchopping and cooking 
of our valiant cook, literally 
hour by hour. 

The stage setting of those 
mountain goat movies, with 
real goats and men, was 
truly ideal. We were on the 
summit of the Elk River 
Mountains, at an elevation 
of about 7,000 feet, negoti- 
ating valleys, peaks and 
slopes in bewildering suc- 
cession. Our pack-train could 





A big old billy goat at home in the Elk Mountains, British Columbia.. This photograph 
was taken by Charles L. (Grizzly) Smith 


Phillips tells of a black goat 
that he saw, and of a blue 
one that for a few hours 
greatly excited one of his 
hunting companions. 

One of.the first new facts 
that we learned from the 
mountain goat at home con- 
cerned his temperament. In- 
stead of being a nervous or 
wildly hysterical creature 
like a deer, which when cor- 
nered will instantly leap 
over a precipice to certain 
death, the goat believes in 
the survival of the fittest. 
Life on the summits amid 
narrow ledges, abysmal 
heights, snow, ice and ava- 
lanches has taught him the 
value of calm judgment and 
sober second thought. When 
he is brought to bay on a 
ledge, by men or dogs, in- 
stead of leaping off to his 
death he stands fast, faces 
his nearest enemy with a 
pair of dangerous horns, as 
sharp as skewers, and says: 

“Well, it’s 
What are you going to do 
next? ” 





your move! 


HIS calm attitude be- 
tokens a philosophic 
mind and steady’ ccurage. 


(Continued on. page 50) 











E be 
came at- 
tached 
to our 
livision soon 
ifter landed 
a Egypt prior to 
the second Meso- 
potamian expedi- 
tion. For 
‘ral days he had 
een selling figs 
‘round the camp. 
ind offered his 
services on more 
than one occasion 
vhen there arose 
i dispute between 
some of the men 
nd the itinerant 
\rab merchants. 
ne day he hinted 
to me that he | 
ould like to at- 
ih himself to || 
the staff for in- | 
} 


we 


se\ 


terpreting and 
scout work. But 
he commanding 
declined |} 
sers ices, al- 


tlicer 
his 
though he was 4 
ne specimen of 
1 young Arab ot oan 
wot more than 
seventeen vears and looked intelligent enough, I suppose 
n account of his appearance; he was all rags and dirt. 

“Who are you?” demanded the Adjutant gruffly, a 
evnieal smile on his face as he looked the boy over. 

‘I am only a poor Fellah, but I know the desert, the 
and of the bitter sea, and I have lived many years under 
the snarl of the camel.” 
“Where do you come from?’ 

HE boy did not for a 


- 
‘| searched the officer’s then dropped as 
though disappointed at finding no sympathy there. But 
the Adjutant was a hard man and a great disciplinarian 
vith no time for sympathy for any one—for this was war 
hut he was always just and fair in his treatment of his 
nen. The Fellah again looked at his questioner and there 
was an inane expression on his face as he muttered in Ara- 
lic the Arab’s invariable reply to such a question: 

“Min Warra—from behind!” 

So that was the sobriquet he was known by ever after— 
Min Warra! 

Somehow the men took «a fancy to him, and since the 
little kangaroo we had brought from Australia as a mas- 
cot had died on the way over they offered to adopt him 
in its place. It was and perhaps not a 
compliment, but he accepted on the one condition that 
we would not make him take a bath. 

He spoke English remarkably well for an Arab, said 
he had learnt the language while in Bagdad at the British 
Consulate. After all, the commanding officer thought he 
might be useful among the men as an interpreter, so al- 
lowed him to stay in the camp, but insisted that he be 
constantly watched lest he be a Turkish spy. 

He was tall and well built, with eyes that at times had 
. far off wistful look in them; but he was an unholy sight 
in his ragged and dirty abeyah which reached only to his 
<nees showing a pair of tine, nut-brown calves, and dusty, 
sundal-covered feet. His head was covered with a kufyeh 
that had once been white, held on by a fillet of goat’s hair. 
We tried to rig him out in an old uniform, but he seemed 
to have a horror of anything decent and clean; although 
we insisted at the time that he wear the clothes, the next 
day he was back in his filthy rags. 


* snapped the Adjutant. 


moment, his 


they 


inswer eves 


face, 


a strange honor 


He showed his loyalty and usefulness before we left 
Egypt. It was Min Warra who discovered a cholera 


victim selling trinkets around the camp. An epidemic of 
diarrhoea and out among the men, and he 
traced it to a sediment in the drinking water. 

One evening [ took im toe my tent to question him. 
[ was puzzled at one expression he constantly used, the 
snarl of the camel! 

“It is what the Fellah, the village Arab, call the 
‘Turkish Government,” he replied to my interrogation, a 
touch of bitterness “We, the Fellaheen of 
the villages, hate the Turkish Government and its tyranny. 


boils broke 


in his voice. 


By 


I held onto my animal's mane 


\ in 
‘ 


It treats us like dogs, seizes our young men for its wars j into my eyes. 


| 


and bleeds us with taxation.” 

He paused, spat upon the ground, muttered an Arabic 
oath, then went on again. “The snarl of the 
the father of Our children have 
though they have been promised, and no teachers except 
those of the American and English; they are but few and 
the snarl of the camel is jealous of them. When we enter 
the cities the soldiers break our toes with the butt of their 
rifles, and call us ignorant jackals of the village. We 
would be free like the Americans; that is why I come 
to overthrow the snarl of the camel.” 

“And what is the land of the bitter sea?” I asked. 

“It is what you call Arabia and all the country that 
reaches to Bagdad and the rivers of the swamps, and the 
bitter sea is what vou call the Persian Gulf.” 


also lies. no schools, 


WO days after my conversation with Min Warra we 
left Egypt. At last, after the wearisome journey down 
the Red Sea and up the Persian Gulf we struck the trail 
of broken biscuit boxes, battered jam tins and other mis- 
erable emblems of the first expedition toward Bagdad. 
Down in the slime of swamps we plunged and bridged, 
sweating and eaten with mosquitoes by night. ‘Then, over 
the desert to sweat by day beneath the pitiless furnace 
of the sun until at last he took his hot hand off us and 
set in a sullen fusion of gold. Then, thank God, came the 
night breeze, caressing and cool; but dawn brought Min 
Warra’s confounded “ Goom-goom!” up and down the 
lines, the Arabic word for Wake! So we licked our split 
lips and continued over the never-easing treadmill of the 
sand—on, on into the eternal wilderness chasing an enemy 
as elusive as the mirage of that empty limbo of torment. 
Min Warra was an angel, or a devil, through it all, 
always cheerful, alert, and ready for business. He saved 
the whole force from all kinds of trouble until we came 
within sight of Bagdad. What he did not know about 
the infernal country and its motley inhabitants was not 
worth knowing. At Kut-el-Amara he rescued a whole 
supply train by being able to read the meaning of tracks 
in the sand. With his valuable knowledge, intelligence, 
and far-sightedness he put to shame the interpreters on 
the staff, though they looked upon him with contempt, but 
he won the respect of the commanding officer. I had 
become very much attached to the boy, and he appeared 
to have a liking for me the way he followed me about. 


-* last in sight of Bagdad an orderly had called me 
to the General's side. We were standing gazing 
across the river at the walled city of legend. The yellow- 
red houses glowed with a furnace heat beneath the blister- 
ing sun and our artillery was playing havoc. 

The General turned to me. “We must take Bagdad 
before the week ends, Captain Rambart!” he declared. 


“Tt will restore our prestige in the Orient after 





the 


camel is } 
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lownshends’ fail- 
ure.” 

“IT wait your 
orders, sir,” I re- 
lied, standing at 
ttention, 

“Tf understand 
that you speak 
\rabic? ” 

“Yes, I have 
learnt the lan- 
guage from Min 
Warra,” I 
swered 
my 


an- 

quickly, 

interest 
1roused, 

“Then I want 
you to doff that 
uniform «and _ be- 
come an Arab,” 
went on the Gen- 
eral. ©“ You will 
enter the city by 
me of the gates 
on the cast bank 
of the river. Find 
mut what you can, 
von will have 
four days to do 
t, you may take 
Min Warra with 
youif he will go.” 

The General 

_ paused and 

stared directly 
“Tf you are successful it will mean promotion 
and the D. S. O.; if not,—well, you know what the Turks 
You can turn the job down if you wish.” 


with 
all my might, for something stabbed 


shoulder like a hot iron 


do with spies. 


‘HE fact that I was to be allowed to take Min Warra 

filled me with every hope of success which I should not 
have anticipated alone, but I would never have flinched 
at the duty in spite of the General's remark as to what 
the Turks did with spies. 

“T am ready and willing,” 
salute. 

“Well, good luck, Rambart,” said the General cordially. 

When I told Min Warra of the proposed trip and that 
he could go with me if he wished his eyes lit up with de- 
light. He looked at me with a sort of contempt when | 
told him he was not compelled to go. The boy’s pluck 
was amazing, for he well knew the consequences if he 
were caught. He hurried off and secured a costume for 
me from one of the Arabs who had come to us from the 
outskirts of Bagdad the, day before, starving and not 
enough interested in the conflict to take any side. They 
were filthy garments and with Min Warra’s assistance I 
was soon like himself, ragged and dirty. 

The sun had just set beyond the city when we started 
out. The conflagration of the after glow and the bursting 
shells made it look like an extravagant scené on a stage. 
The heat was fearful and the reports of the guns rever- 
berated with double force on the still and breathless air. 
It did not take me long to get into the slow shamble of 
the Arabs, and Min Warra constantly admonished me 
to appear unconcerned. 


I replied, my hand at the 


W E made our way into the desert in order to make a 
detour that we might appear to have come from the 
Syrian side and we had many miles to travel to evade the 
Turkish outposts. At last we sat down by the side of a 
large dune for a meal of bread, cheese and olives. 

Night had long since fallen and the great expanse of 
the desert was hidden. When we started out again a 
crescent moon came up—symbol of the Mohammedan 
faith. For some miles the sound of the guns had been 
scarcely audible, but the sky reflected the flashes, now 
they were louder again as the stars faded. Dawn came 
swiftly from the east and I saw we were approaching 
Bagdad from the northwest. 

So far luck had been with but now we came in 
sight of a Turkish outpost and a soldier was galloping our 
way. Our arrangement had been that Min Warra was 
to do the talking. We had no fixed plan’ except to get 
into the city and out again the next day. As soon as the 
soldier came up he ordered us back into the desert. 

“By the life of my beard,” began Min Warra mutter- 
ing in Arabic, “it is the father of Bagdad: we seek.” 

“What dost thou want with him, thou--jackal of the 
village?” was the soldier’s replv. 


us, 
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“We are children of Allah,” returned my companion, 
“T must tell him of the bear that seeks the desert from 
the north. Allah protect thee and him.” 

he soldier turned his horse and bade us follow. 

“Not another word of English,” breathed Min Warra 
in my ear as we went forward. Then he continued out 
joud muttering guttural oaths against the English and 
ejaculations of praise to Allah. 


OR a moment I held my breath. Could he be a Turkish 
spy after all? Surely he would have been discovered 
pefore this. The thought made me watch him closely. But 
4s he turned to me and perceived my intent, questioning 
vase, a sort of intuition must have come to him, for he 
shook his head, and I felt ashamed of myself for doubting 
him when I saw the expression that came into his face. 
The soldiers at the first outpost camp peered at us 
suspiciously. We were passed on to an orderly and taken 
toward the city. L kept my eyes and ears open after 
crossing the pontoon bridge over the river, which was well 
constructed and appeared to be the work of German engi- 
neers. It was when we approached or passed a German 
officer that I feared discovery most. There were a num- 
ber of Germans about and they all seemed to speak 
\rabic fluently. I noticed that the Turks held them in 
a sort of awe, but cursed them when away from them. 

At last we entered Bagdad, the city of Oriental dreams 
ind fables, but now under an awful change. Truly, Bag- 
dad, the great mart of the East, was a desolation. The 
shops were shut. The streets and bazaars, that for hun- 
dreds of years were the scene of sp!endor in the varied 
colored costumes of the Orient and heard the jabber of 
inany tongues, were empty except for the scurrying of 
i few frightened Arabs who gaped at us open-mouthed. 
They looked lean and hungry. We entered a mud-walled 
quadrangle, empty and silent as a tomb but for one hob- 
bled camel, waving his neck and stupid head in helpless 
dumb bewilderment. Suddenly a shell screamed overhead, 
“Down!” yelled the orderly. 

When we stood up again the camel was lifeless and a 
great hole was rent in the side of the wall to our left 
revealing the street and the dead bodies of two Arabs. 

The orderly hastened us on. I observed that there were 
not the number of troops defending the city that we had 
expected to find, and I could see that there was a shorte 
ige of ammunition. 


A S we went forward I kept wondering what Min Warra 
<i was going to do and say when we came into the 
presence of the General in command of the city. At last 
the Turkish orderly halted us abruptly before a large 
house with lLat- 

ticed windows, fF ss < — 
and began, with || 
the aid of an- 
other soldier, to 
search us, then, 
‘ursing us, he 
pushed us into 
the courtyard of 
the house. At 
the far end, seat- 
ed before a long 
table strewn with 
papers, was a 
number of ‘Turk- 
ish and German 
officers. Min 
Warra hurried 
toward them, 
sought out the 
central figure, a 
Turkish general 
of high rank, and 
sulaamed. I fol- 
lowed his exam- 
ple. 

“ We have come, 
noble father,” he 
began in a whin- 
ing voice, “from 
Mohammed Ali el 
Huran; he is thy 
friend and warns 
thee of the com- 
ing of the bear | 
from the north, | 
the white north; 
she has. many 
whelps and they 
ire hungry for 
blood.” 

The general 
looked at us with 
in expression of 








with fear. His face was worn and haggard, while the 
countenances of the Germans bore the stamp of bitter 
determination. 

“He means the Russians!” whispered one of the Ger- 
man officers to the Turkish commander. 

* But Allah through the great Mohammed Ali sent thy 
servant even me to warn thee,” finished Min Warra, sa- 
laaming again. 

“ How shall we know if the lousy dog tells the truth?” 
muttered one of the Germans, “ and is the other dumb?” 

At that remark the Turkish general turned to me: 
“What sayest thou?” 

I replied in Arabic, taking up Min Warra’s story, “ It 
is even as my brother hath said, the bear has many claws, 
and is awake from the winter sleep.’ ; 

“Well, we'll nip the elaws!” roared one of the Ger- 
mans, banging a fist on the table. 


HEY began to talk among themselves. They were dis- 
cussing us. A- mortal fear clutched at my heart on Min 
Warra’s account, for they suggested resorting to torture 
to prove if our statements were true. But I noted that 
the Turkish general in command was against any harsh 
treatment. My eyes stole toward my companion, but he 
showed no sign of alarm. He continued to stand in that 
inane manner which he had adopted on entering the place. 
At a word from the general an orderly came forward. 
“Take them beyond the city,” ordered the commandant, 
“find out if they lie.” 

I saw Min Warra start at that last remark, and he 
looked at me with an expression of fear for the first time. 

We reached the outpost camp once again. Beyond, was 
the desert—the way of escape, so near and yet so far, All 
the way from the city Min Warra had been repeating in a 
low murmur the information he had given about the bear 
from the north, so that the thing ran through my brain like 
a popular ballad. I seemed to know nothing else. 

We were taken toward a small tent; the smell of iodi- 
form reached me. Suddenly we were pounced upon from 
behind by two soldiers. My companion signed to me not 
to struggle. They took our food and our little skin water- 
bottles and pushed us forward into the tent. 

It was a hospital tent. In it were three army cots and 
a table with some instruments and bottles upon it. <A 
Turkish army surgeon was seated by the table reading. 
As we entered he stood up in a sort of accustomed, auto- 
matic manner and ordered the soldiers to put each of us 
on a bed. This done the soldiers left the tent. The 
orderly who had entered with us whispered something 
in the ear of the surgeon and passed out. 

My bed was nearest the table. I watched the surgeon 


Min: Warra- was standing nearby wiping a lit- 
tle stiletto on the sleeve of his abeyah 





surprise mingled 








a 
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out of the corner of my eyes wondering what sort of tor- 
ture he had for us. A wild fear clutched at my heart. 
{ had a sudden desire to jump from the bed and over- 
power the man, but I had prontised to follow Min Warra’s 
initiative and he lay quite still. While the surgeon was 
busy with a hypodermic needle a young ‘Turkish officer 
entered the tent with a notebook in his hand, and without, 
a word sat down on a camp stool between the beds. 


e HE surgeon came over to me, bared my left thigh, 
jabbed the needle in and emptied its contents into my 
leg. He then slowly withdrew it, returned to the table, re- 
filled it and did the same to my companion, The surgeon, 
now returned to his seat, jerked a large automatic from his. 
belt, laid it upon the table at his side, and took up his book, 

During the whole proceeding he moved in a: disinter- 
ested, casual way, while I wondered what was the mean- 
ing of it all. Min Warra continued his endless mutter- 
ings about the bear from the north. 

I felt a peculiar sensation in my leg which gradually 
passed to other parts of my body.. I realized that I was 
under the influence of some mysterious Oriental drug. 
but to what purpose I could not tell. 

I called to mind some story I had once read, where, 
in an opium den, a man had told the facts of a crime 
he had committed while under the influence of that drug. 
This remembrance, with a new desire to talk which was 
taking possession of me, impressed upon my mind my 
companion’s object in repeating the information he had 
given in Bagdad. Then my senses grew numb and I 
seemed to sleep. 

How long I remained in a stupor I do not know. I 
came to myself very slowly—faintly upon my ears came 
the words: “Ai Wallah—Yes, By Allah!” I opened 
my eyes. I was still lying upon the army cot in the 
tent. Min Warra was standing nearby wiping a little 
stiletto on the sleeve of his abeyah, I was astounded to 
see the form of the Turkish surgeon lying at his feet. 
I felt a dull pain in my left thigh where the surgeon had 
jabbed the needle in. I was rapidly returning to my 
normal self and the pain increased with a smarting effect 
together with a severe throbbing in my head. 


I PUT my hand to the place on my thigh. It came in 
contact with something wet and warm—blood! I sat 
up to stare at my thigh and blood-stained hand, then 
glanced at Min Warra, who had gone over to the little 
table. He returned with a bandage roll in his hand. In all 
this time neither of us had spoken a single word. 

“T did it,” he said simply as he approached me and 
perceived my expression of bewilderment. He began 
carefully to 
bandage _ the 
place. 

“What hap- 
pened?” I mut- 
tered in a weak 
voice, still star- 
ing around hard- 
ly able to believe 
my senses. 

“It’s the only 
way, I’ve heard 
them say,” went 
on Min Warra in 
a low rumble. 
“Bleed a man, 
let the mad 
blood out!” 

“But where did 
you get the 
knife?” I broke 
in as the mean- 
ing of his strange 
conduct Jeaked 
‘into my be-fog- 
ged brain. 

“Tt was _hid- 
den in the sole of 
one of my san- 
dals,” he replied 
in his cool, col- 
lected way. “The 
young officer had 
gone with his in-, 
formation. I 
crept from the 
cot. The surgeon 
did not suspect 
anything, he was 
busy reading. I 
approached him 
from behind. 


(Continued on 
page 69) 

















CHAPTER VII. 
Tue Mysrery or tHe Boat. 
HE boys looked at each other in consternation. 
They on a desolate, rocky, 
sparsely wooded island. Boats passed only at 
rare intervals and a fortnight, or even a month, 
might elapse before an opportunity for rescue offered. 
Their provisions would scarcely last a week, and the 
island was destitute of game. 

* Whoever took the boat,’ Andy suggested 
presently, “were on the island when we comes.” 

“ Aye,” David agreed, “and makin’ for Fort Pelican. 
They been up as far as Lem’s and they’s gettin’ away 
with Lem’s silver to sell un.” 

“°Tis strange boots they wears,” said Jamie. 
boots them is with nails in un.” 

“*Twere no man of The Labrador made them tracks,” 
David declared. 

“I never sees boots with nails in un,” said Andy, “ ex- 
cept the boots the lumber folks wears over at the new 
camp at Grampus River.” 

“ Aye,” agreed David, “they wears un. When we goes 
over with Pop last month when the big steamer comes I 
sees un. Plenty of un wears boots with nails in.” 

“ That’s who ’twere took our boat!” said Andy. 
men from the Grampus River lumber camp.” 

“ Let’s track un and see where they were camped,” sug- 

gested David. 
1 The trail was easily followed. Here and there a foot- 
print appeared where soil had drifted in among the rocks 
above the shore. The trail led them three hundred yards 
to the eastward, and then down into a sheltered hollow 
‘just above the water’s edge, where a small boat was drawn 
up upon the shore. y te 

“ Here’s a boat!” exclaimed Jamie, who had fun ahead. 

“A boat!” shouted David. “They left un ané took our 
boat.” 

“And good reason!” said Jamie,“who, had reached the 
skiff. “The bottom’s half knocked out-of un.” 


were marooned 


‘twere 


“ Strange 


“> 


Twere 


T was evident that the boat had been driven upon the 
rocks in making a landing, and a jagged hole a foot 
square appeared in the bottom, rendering it in that con- 
dition quite useless. Nearby a tenthad been pitched, and 
there was no doubt that the then who had abandoned the 
boat had been in camp for a'day at least in the sheltered 
hollow. 

The boys turned the boat over and examined the ,break. 

“Tis a bad place to mend,” observed David. 

“But we can mend un,” declared’ Andy. “We can 
mend un by noon whatever, and get to Fort Pelican this 
evenin’.” - 

“I’m doubtin’,” David shook his head. “’Twili take.a 
day to mend un whatever, and she’ll be none too safe. 
*Twill be hard to make un watertight.” , 

“We can mend un,” Andy insisted. 

A close examination of the tracks disclosed the fact 
that there had been two men in the party. They had 
reached the island before the rain of two days before. 
This was disclosed by the fact that some of the tracks 
were partially washed away by the rain, and the earth 
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was caked where the wind and sun had dried it after 
the rain. 

Natives of the coast, as was the case with David and 
and Andy, home-made _ sealskin boots in 
summer and buckskin moccasins in winter. The sealskin 
boots had moccasin feet with one thickness of skin, and 
were soft and pliable. None of them ever wore soled boots 
that would admit of hob nails. It was plain to the boys, 
therefore, that the men who had made the tracks were 
not natives of the country. 


Jamie wore 


ARLY in the summer a lumber company had begun 

the erection of a camp at Grampus River, which 
lay twenty miles to the southward from The Jug, and 
on the opposite side of Eskimo Bay. A steamship had 
brought in men and supplies, and all summer men had 
been building camps and preparing for lumbering opera- 
tions during the coming winter. 

It was the first steamer to enter the Bay and its advent 
had been an occasion of much curiosity on the part of 
the people. Many of them made excursions to Grampus 
River to see the strangers at work. Thomas had made 
such an excursion with David;and Andy. Strange, rough, 
blasphemous men they seemed ‘to .the Godfearing folk of 
the country. These were the men wearing hobnailed boots 
of which David. spoke, and .there was small doubt in 
the mind of the boys.that the men who had camped on 
the island and-‘had.stolen the boat were from the Grampus 
River lumber camp. 

It proved a tedious undertaking to repair and make 
seaworthy the damaged boat. The trees’ on the island 
were, for the most part, small gnarled spruce, twisted and 
stunted by the northern blasts which swept the Bay. 
After some search, however, they discovered a white 
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spruce tree suitable for their purpose, with a trunk ten 


inches in diameter. 
a two foot length. 
slabs: as possible. 
began the tedious 


Then with their jack-knives the boys 
task of whittling. the. surfaces of the 
slaps into smooth boards, first trimming them down to 
an inch and a half in thickness with the axes. 
* How’ll we make un fast when we gets un done?” asked 
Jamie. “ We has no nails.” 

“T’m thinkin’ of that,” said David. 
yet, but we'll find some way.” 

“T’ve got a way,” Andy announced. “I been thinkin’ 
and thinkin’ and I found a way to make un fast.” 

“ How’ll you make un fast now without nails?” David 
asked expectantly. 

“We'll tie un with spruce roots, like the Injuns puts 
their canoes together,” explained Andy. “ We’ll cut holes 
in each end of un in the right place to tie un fast to the 


“T’m not knowin’ 


braces of the boat. We'll have to make holes in the 
bottom of the boat each side of the braces for 
the roots to come through so we can make un fast. 


David felled it.and cut from its butt ° 
This he proceeded to split into as thin’ 
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That'll hold un. Then we'll caulk un up with spruce gum.” 
“Why can’t we cut strips of sealskin off our sleepin’ 


bags for strings to tie un with?” suggested David, 
“*Twould be easier than makin’ spruce root, strings, and 
quicker too, and the sealskin would be strong and hold 
un tight.” 

“Yes, and soon’s the sealskin gets wet she’ll stretch,” 
Andy objected. “Then the boards would loosen up and 
let the water in.” 

“T never thought of the sealskin stretchin’, but she sure 
would, You’re fine at thinkin’ things out, Andy Y’ said 
David admiringly. “The spruce roots won’t stretch 
though. °’Tis a fine way to fix un now, and she'll work. 
The’s no doubtin’ she’ll work.” 

“Twill take all day,’ Andy calculated, adding with 
pride, “but once we gets un on they'll hold. Tl get the 
roots now and put un to soak.” 

Andy dug around the white spruce tree and in a 
little while gathered a sufficient quantity of long string- 
like roots. He scraped them and then split them 
carefully with his knife. When they were split he filled 
the big kettle with water from a spring, placed the roots 
in it and put them over to boil. 


HEY all worked as hard as they could on the boards, 
and when dinner time came David announced that the 
boards were smooth enough for their purpose. 

“* Now all we’ll have to do,” said he as he sliced pork for 
dinner, “is to make the holes in un and fasten un on.” 

“What were that now?” Jamie interrupted as a hoarse 
blast broke upon the air. 

“°Tis the steamer whistle!’ David dropped the knife 
with which he was slicing pork, and with Jamie and Andy 
at his heels ran to the top of the highest rock on the 
island, where a wide view of the Bay lay before them. 

A mile away the lumber company’s big steamer was 
feeling its way cautiously toward the west, bound in- 
ward to the Grampus River camps. The boys waved 
their caps and shouted at the top of their lungs, but no 
one on the steamer appeared to see them. It was not 
until the great strange vessel had become a mere speck 
in the distance that they turned back to the preparation 
of dinner. 

“They didn’t see us,” said David‘in disappointment. 

“ We're not wantin’ to go to Grampus River, whatever,” 
Andy cheered. “ We’re goin’ to Fort Pelican when we 
has the boat fixed up, and she’s ‘most done.” ; 

After dinner they settled to thé task. ° ‘Two -of'-the 
narrow boards which they had prdpared’ were required 
to cover the break, which occurred{ between two. braces. 
The edges of the boards where they were: to’ join’ were 
whittled straight, that the joint might be made as tight 
as possible. Then David held them in place while Andy 
marked the position for the holes through which the 
spruce root thongs were to pass. 


OUR holes were to be cut in each end of both boards, 

and holes to match in the bottom of the boat, and in 

an hour they were neatly reamed out. When Andy re- 

moved his thongs from the water they were quite soit 
and pliable, and proved to be strong and tough. 
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Andy lashed the boards into place, threading the thongs 
through the ‘holes, and drawing them around the brace 
several times at each place where provision had m4 
made for them. Thus a dozen thicknesses of fiber bot 
the boards to the brace at each set of holes. 

It was now necessary to collect the spruce gum and 
prepare it. Gum was plentiful enough, and in half an 
hour they had collected enough to half fill the frying pan. 
To this was ‘added a little lard, and the gum and grease 
melted over the fire and thoroughly mixed. 

“What you puttin’ the grease in for?” asked Jamie 
curiously. 

“So when we pours un in the cracks and she hardens 
she won't be brittle and crack,’ David explained. 

The hot mixture was now poureG into the joints be- 
tween the boards and at all points where the new boards 
came into contact with the boat, and into the holes where 
the lashings occurred. In a few minutes it hardened, and 
the boys surveyed their work with pride and satisfaction. 

“Now we'll try un,” said David, “ and see if she leaks.” 

“She'll never leak where she’s mended,” asserted Andy. 

They slipped the boat into the water and Andy’s pre- 
diction proved true. Not a drop of water oozed through 
the joints, and the boat was as snug and tight and sea- 
worthy as any boat that ever floated. ‘ 

“°Tis too late to start tonight,” said David, “ but we'll 
be away at crack o’ dawn in the marnin’, whitever. *Tis 
fine they left the sail and oars.” 

And at crack of dawn in the morning the boys were 
away. The day was misty and disagreeable, but David 
and Andy knew the way as welf as you and I know our 
city streets. They rounded the Devil’s Arm, a friendly 
tide helped them through the narrows, and in mid-forenoon 
the low white buildings of Fort Pelican appeared in misty 
outline through the fog. A tew minutes Iater they swung 
alongside the Fort Pelican jetty, and there, to their 


amazement, firmly tied to the jetty, lay their own big boat. 

No one about the Post ¢ould explain whence the boat 
had,come or how it reached the jetty. The Post servants 
stated that they had not noticed it until after the de- 
parture of the lumber steamer. They had recognized it 
as Thomas Angus’ boat, for in that country men know 
each other’s boats as our country folk know their neigh- 
bors’ horses. 

The lumber ship had arrived on the morning of the 
gale, and had anchored in the harbor awaiting the ar- 
rival of one of the company’s officers on the mail boat. 
The mail boat had arrived the previous morning, and 
both the mail boat and lumber ship had steamed away 
shortly after the mail boat’s arrival. Many lumbermen 
had been ashore. If any of them had come in the boat 
they had mingled among the others and had departed 
either on the lumber ship, which had gone up the Bay to 
Grampus River, or on the mail boat to Newfoundland. 

“Tm thinkin’,” said David, “ whoever ’twere took Lem’s 
silver fox and our boat went to Newfoundland to sell 
the fur.” , 

“The’s no doubtin’ that,’ agreed Andy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Traine THE Hatr-Breep. 


LI HORN paused in the enclosed porch to 
shoulder his provision pack, left there upon his 
arrival home earlier in the evening. He was 
passing from the porch when Doctor Joe opened 


-the door. 


“Eli,” said Doctor Joe, closing the door behind him, 
“may I have a word with you?” 

“ Aye, sir,” and Eli stopped. 

“T just wished to speak a word of warning,” said Doc- 
tor Joe quietly. “ Be cautious, Eli, and do nothing you'll 
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regret. Don’t be too hasty. We suspect Indian Jake, 
but none of us know certainly that he shot your father 
or. took the silver :fox skin.” 

“The’s no doubtin’ he took un! Pop. says he took un, 
and he knows. I’m goin’ to get the silver if I has to kill 
Injun Jake.” 

Eli spoke in even quiet tones, but with the dogged de- 
termination of the man trained to pit his powers of en- 
durance against Nature and the wilderness. He gave 
no suggestion of boastfulness, but rather of the man who 
has an ordinary duty to perform, and is bent upon doing 
it to the best of his ability. 

“Don’t you think you had better wait and start in the 
morning? It’s a nasty night to be out,’ Doctor Joe sug- 
gested. “’Twill be hard to make your way tonight wit) 
the wind against you as well as the dark. If you wait 
until morning it will give us time to talk things over.” 

“Tl not stop till I gets the silver,’ Eli stubborniy 
declared, “and I'll get un or kill Injun Jake.” 

“See here, Eli,” Doctor Joe laid his hand on Eli’s arm, 
“your father says he was not shot until sundown. Indian 
Jake was at our camp at Flat Point within the hour 
after sundown. He never could have paddled that dis- 
tance against a down wind in an hour. The boys and I 
were four hours coming over here from Flat Point Camp, 
and I know Indian Jake could not have covered the dis- 
tance in anything like an hour.” 

“°T were some trick of his! He shot un and he took the 
stiver!” Eli insisted. “Good bye, sir. Tve got to be 
goi’ or he'll slip away from me.” 

“Be careful, Eli,” Doctor Joe pleaded. “ Don’t shoot 
unless you’ré forced to do so to protect yourself.” 

“°Twill be Injun Jake’ll have to be careful,” returned 
Eli as he strode away in the darkness, and Doctor Joe 
knew that Eli had it in his heart to do murder. 

(Continued on page 53) 


Eli, his rifle levelled at Indian Jake, rose to his feet with the command, “You stand where you is and drop your gun” 











PART II 


stunned, the 


Then he 


Dick lay there partly 
warm trickling down his face. 
heard Jerry’s voice. 

“What in thunder was that? 

“ T—I don’t know,” stammered the boy. 
horribly big that flies. Look out! Here 

Above their heads there was a swift beat of wings. I 
stinctively Dick rolled over on his face, and he was onl) 
just in time. He heard Jerry cry out in mingled pain and 
anger. Then something heavy struck against his legs and 
an instant later he felt one ankle gripped by sharp teeth. 
He yelled and kicked out fiercely, but the creature kept 
his hold. His right arm was doubled under him and he 
had lost all idea of the position of his 
rifle. 

“It’s got me by the 
“Shoot it, can’t you?” 

“I’m afraid of hitting 
Jerry. “ Wait a second.” 

A moment later Dick felt his hand fum- 
bling in the darkness. It touched the boy’s 
head and went swiftly on along his back. 
Suddenly Dick felt it recoil. Then he 
heard Jerry gasp: “Steady, now. Tm go- 
ing to crack it.” 

Dick lay still with gritted teeth. 
leg was pressed against his body. 
denly he felt the muscles harden and in 
another moment there was a dull thud, fol- 
lowed by a weird, whistling shriek which 
turned his blood cold. 

At once the teeth relaxed their hold. 
There came a dragging sound accompanied 
by an odd rustling like vellum or oiled 
paper. The thing was moving away. 
Panting with excitement, Dick ventured to 
lift himself from the ground and began to 
feel about for his weapon. Presently his 
fingers touched the barrel, and he 
pulling it toward him when a little tongue 
of flame burst up from the woodpile. 

A live coal must have rolled over there 
when the fire was scattered, and for a 
moment or two Dick watched dully as the 
flames licked up over the dry branches, 
growing ever brighter. Then his 
shifted and he caught his breath in puzzled 
wonder. 


OR a moment 
blood 


What’s up?” 
“It's something 
it comes again.” 


leg!” he cried. 


you,” panted 


Jerry ’s 
Sud- 


was 


raze 


_ SCORE of fect or more 
black was slowly 
fungus-covered ground. In that 
first instant Dick could only liken it to a 
collapsed umbrella of enormous size. Then 
the brightening fire, or some shift in posi- 
tion of the creature brought it for a mo- 
ment into full view and a ery of mingled 
and horror burst from the brothers simultaneously. 

The thing was a gigantic bat! The pointed nozzle was 
there, the soft brown fur, the sharp ears, the close set, 
vicious eyes and the leathery wings. But the wings had a 
spread of at least a dozen feet, while the head, with its 
narrow, pointed jaw and sharp, bared teeth was quite as 
large as the head of a full grown setter. 

“ Shoot it, quick!” cried Dick. 

Jerry, who till then had stood spellbound, drew his rifle 
swiftly to his shoulder and tried to pull the trigger. But 
this was jammed, and with a muttered exclamation of 
disgust, he dropped the weapon and reached for Dick’s. 
As he did so there was a sudden rustle and the creature 
rose slowly into the air. It flew heavily, with a labored 
beating of its wings, but before Jerry could snatch up the 
rifle it had disappeared amongst the thick trees. He fired 
twice at random, but with no apparent effect. Then he 
lowered the weapon and stared at Dick. 

“Of all the—nightmares!” he gasped. 

Dick smiled faintly; he was feeling a little sick. 
of the—ghosts,” he murmured. “Did you ever see- 

“Never!” cut in the older chap emphatically. “I 
thought I knew Borneo fairly well, but this is one on me. 
There are flying foxes here, of course, but they’re nothing 
like as big. I did have a Dyak once tell me about a beast 
which might fit this creature, but they’re such thundering 
liars—” 

Suddenly -he broke off and stared about him with an 
expression of bewilderment. “ Where’s Sarak?” he 
manded. 


‘away a shape- 


less mass moving 


over the 


astonishment 


“One 
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* Boots,” gasped Jerry 


ICK’S jaw dropped and his gaze traveled mechani- 

cally around the circle of firelight. Things had been 
happening so swiftly that up to this moment there had 
heen scarcely time to think. But now, looking back, he 
realized that from the moment of his awake ning to the 
burned-out fire and that hovering black terror there had 
heen neither sight nor sound of the Malay. His blanket 
lay upon the ground close to where Dick had been sitting ; 
beside it was his precious rifle. But of Sarak himself there 
was nosign. He might have vanished into thin air. 

‘.You—you don’t think he ran away, do you?” the boy 
os 1 slowly. 

“When that thing dropped on us, you mean?” 

“Yess He’s been pretty well worked up over some thing 
ever since we left camp. This might have been the finish- 
ing touch.” 

Jerry nodded. “I know. 
of anything—material, 


I don’t believe he 
though. He’s 


was afraid 
brave as a lion 


usually. It was those darned superstitious notions about 
spirits that got his goat. He’s chock full of it, like all 
these natives. Of course he might have thought it was 


something ghostly, but surely by this time— ” 

He paused, hesitated a moment, 
name ringing through the silent woods. Again and again 
he ¢alled, pausing at intervals to listen. But there was 
no answer, and finally, with a puzzled shrug, he turned 
to Dick. 

“It’s got me,” he confessed. “ What on earth can have 
happened to him? He’d have heard that if he was within 
half a mile of here.” 


“ Fasily,” agreed Dick. He was busy unlacing the high, 
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and then sent Sarak’s” 
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heavy leather boot which was much torn and 
haggled about the ankle, but now he paused 
and looked up. “ There’s another thing, old 
man,” he said seriously. “ What’s going to 
happen to us if he shouldn’t come back: 
Have you any idea how to get to this 
Buddha?” 

“Not much,” admitted 
“TLet’s see that foot of yours. 
brute’s teeth get through?” 

“A little, I think. It 
badly.” 


" 
Jerry frowning. 
Did th 


aches, but not 


ERRY knelt down and removing the lace, 

gently drew off the heavy boet. When 
the boy’s foot was bared, they saw across 
the instep a row of small punctures, from 
which the blood oozed slowly. Jerry 
cleaned it thoroughly with water from a 
canteen and then produced a_ bottle of 
iodine from his pack. 

“Its jaw couldn’t have becn ve ry strong,” 
he commented as he applied this, “ or he'd 
have bitten clean through the ankle.” 

“ Believe me, it had a grip all tet” said 
Dick, his forehead crinkling with the sharp 
pain of the antiseptic. “I thought it would 

never let go. If we hadn’t had these 
} boots made especially heavy on ac- 
' count of snakes, I’d have been pretty 
well chewed up.” 

The wound was carefully bound 
up with clean gauze and by the time 
Dick had laced up his boot again 
they realized that dawn was upon 
them. The dense blackness about 
ur them had changed to a eold, ghostly 
gray, which in turn swiftly lightened 
to that shadowy half twilight that 
" was as bright as it would ever be in 
ay the depths of this weird, depressing 
forest. 


i A’ once they began a thorough 


aes search of the camp and its 

e neighborhood for traces of the miss- 

= ‘ ing Sarak. Dick carried 

= his own rifle and Jerry 

TF ae took the Malay’s. Reason 

Pe NES P told them a there was 

 i™, e- slight chance of that horri- 

: \ ble nocturnal creature re- 

al Ig ic. turning, yet the thought of 

it rarely left their minds 

itis and they moved cautiously, 

<< with many 2_ searching 

, =. glance about them and 
8. ge —_— overhead. 

- = It was Dick who first 


saw the crushed fangus, its 
fleshy spores darkening already with exposure to the air. 
scattered over the pale green moss. Something or some- 
one had gone that way, and not very long ago either. 

“That toadstool stuff turns black in an hour’s time.” 
said Jerry, an eager, sparkle in his eyes. 

Circling about, they presently found another broken bit 
a dozen yards or so away. A little further on they came 
unexpectedly upon a tiny spring bubbling out of the fou! 
Jooking earth, and made a startling discovery. 

In the soft oozeof its margin fresh footprints were out- 
lined clearly. Two distinct sets 
placed close together, as if from men walking side by side. 


One of these were imprints of naked feet—the broad, flat.. 


calloused foot of Dyak or Malay. The other— 
“ Boots!” gasped Jerry, pointing in amazement. 


ND then they both remembered that Garcia wore boots. 

taking great pride in the fact that he always went 
shod like a white man. 
there was no other such within 
they stood. 

Dick caught his breath with an odd whistling intake, and 
for a long moment the two brothers stood motionless. 
staring at each other, a startled, uneasy questioning in 
their gaze. 

It was found his voice. 
earth “ What— ” 

Jerry seemed to sense his unspoken question, 
know,” he answered harshly. “ It’s Garcia, of course. 
followed us.” 


a hundred miles of where 


Dick who first 
> he stammered. 


“How on 


“T don't 
He’s 


there were of them. 


To their almost certain knowledge ° 
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“But Sarak? How did he get hold of him?” 

‘he older fellow’s face hardened and his grip tightened 
“I don’t know,” he repeated. “ He’s after 
the emerald, of course. He must have left camp almost 
as soon as we did and trailed us. As for Sarak—” He 
hesitated and his eyes grew puzzled. “I don’t understand 
that part. I'd have sworn that Sarak was loyal to the 
core.” 

“Perhaps he was forced to go along,” suggested Dick. 

“But how? He was there beside us. You were on 
watch. No one— - 

“But I wasn’t,” confessed Dick, his face flushing. “I 
ought to be kicked, old man but—I fell asleep.” 

“Qh!” murmured Jerry. “ Still, even that doesn’t ex- 
plain it. Sarak was no coward. Besides, a single cry or 
the noise of a struggle would have wakened both of us. 
Unless he went willingly, I don’t see—” He broke off, 
jaw squaring and eyes narrowed. “No matter how it 
happened, he’s gone,” he went on curtly. “It’s up to us 
to catch them. I certainly don’t mean to let that greasy 
half-breed do us out of the emerald without a fight for it.” 

There was a few moments’ delay while he took out his 
pocket compass and set a course. Then they moved swiftly 
forward and presently were rewarded by signs which 
showed that Jerry’s supposition was right. The two men 
were evidently proceeding more or less directly toward a 


on the rifle. 





definite goal. 

“[T wonder how much start they have?” pondered Dick 
presently. 

“Not a great deal, I fancy. They couldn't get far in 
the dark. As a matter of fact, I’ve an idea they managed 
to reach the spring and waited there for daylight. You 
noticed that jumble of footprints on the further side? In 
a way, this makes things easier for us. We've only to 
follow their trail to come straight to the Buddha.” 

“ But suppose they get there first, as they almost surely 
will, and take the emerald? We've really no more right 
to it than anyone else, have we? It’s a sort of a case of 
finders keepers.” 

Jerry nodded slowly. “In a way yes. If Sarak chooses 
to lead anyone else to the place— But I still can’t believe 
he’s taking that beast there of his own free will. He’s not 
that sort at all. There’s something queer about the whole 
business and I mean to find out what it is.” 


EK plunged ahead, and for a time they pushed through 

the jungle in silence. Jerry consulted his compass 
frequently and presently he found that the trail they were 
following began to verge slowly southward. The curve 
was very pradual, but it was steady, and at the end of 
another hour they were many points off the original 
course. 

Jerry made no comment, but his face was puzzled. Half 
a mile further on he stopped abruptly and examined the 
ground closely. For many feet 
around it was trampled as if 
there had been a struggle. Sev- 
eral of the yellow fungi had 
heen crushed flat; the torn re- 
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here? Eagerly his gaze swept 
the jungle and for a moment he 
almost expected to see the body 
of the traitor Gareia lying in 
the shadows. : But, though they 
hoth searched carefully, they 
discovered nothing, save that 
the trail, which was picked up 
just beyond the scene of strug- 
gle, turned abruptly to the 
northeast. A little further on — 
« moist spot recorded more 
footprints, but in this case in- 
stead of lying side by side, the Spee 
marks of the bare feet were al- 
inost obliterated by the imprints 
of the boots which came behind. 
Jerry’s eyes took on-a sudden 
hard lustre. _Swiftly he set an 
*xperimental course with the 
compass and as before the 
marks of the trail presently 
hore him out. He was con- 
vinced that either with kris or 
leveled rifle Garcia was forcing 
the Malay to lead him to the 
treasure. Sarak, as he read the 
signs, had tried at first to take 
the half-breed astray. Then 
came suspicion and discovery, 
followed by a struggle in which 
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the Malay had succumbed. He was slight and small- 
boned and, though Garcia was not especially big framed, 
he had muscles of steel. There was still a good deal he 
failed to understand about the matter, but one thing 
seemed certain now. If they wished to save the emerald, 
and perhaps even Sarak’s life, there was the greatest need 
for speed. Once the treasure was secured there was 
scarcely a chance that Garcia would spare the Malay. 

In a few words he explained his suspicions to Dick, and 
then began a chase which neither of them would soon 
forget. For nearly an hour they sped through the jungle 
almost at a run, thankful that the lack of undergrowth 
made this possible. Most of the way led up hill. The 
hot, humid atmosphere was heavy and oppressive, and they 
were speedily drenched with perspiration. Now and again 
they had to pause from sheer exhaustion or to set the 
compass. Sometimes one or the other slipped on a mass 
of fungus or tripped over a trailing root, but they were up 
and on again, panting, stumbling, speechless from fatigue 
and failing breath, but dominated by the feeling that 
they must go on as long as they could put one foot before 
the other. At times the pain in Dick’s ankle was almost 
unsupportable, but he was determines’ not to let it delay 
the pursuit. 


NO passed an hour. Then slowly the character of the 
KJ jungle began to change. The trees lessened in girth; 
the undergrowth began to spring up here and there, grow- 
ing ever thicker. Imperceptibly the gloom lightened until 
at last they could even see flashes of warmer color in the 
distance and felt at once that somewhere the sun was 
shining. 

“We're coming out,” panted Dick, dashing one hand 
across his streaming forehead. 

“Provided we can get through this beastly tangle,” 
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up the steps, one arm reaching out 
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agreed Jerry, tearing viciously at a mass of vines. “* What 
fools we were not to bring our knives!” he added, with a 
groan. 

Then Fortune seemed to smile on them for the first 
time. A few yards away to the left they saw the opening of 
a dusky tunnel, freshly hacked through the undergrowth. 
Garcia and the Malay had evidently gone this way, and 
as they hastily sought the opening there was an added 
comfort in the feeling that the cutting of it must have 
very much delayed their enemy. 

Save for occasional hidden pitfalls the way was fairly 
clear. Around them the shadowy half darkness had given 
place to a translucent golden green. There were still 
trees, and large ones, but these were further apart and not 
so towering. Some time in ages past the primeval forest 
had been completely cleared away and this was second 
growth. 

For half a mile or so they pushed forward in silence. 
Then Jerry stopped abruptly with a smothered exclamation 
of surprise. Across their path there lay a ruined wall of 
thick masonry. Great blocks of stone carved with intricate 
designs of elephants, weird beasts and men in curious 
postures had fallen from the top, but the solid portion 
was still high enough to block their way. 

The trail turned sharply to the right, skirting the wall 
a score of yards to a great square gateway, whose fallen top 
lay in a mass of stone and rubbish, filling the opening for 
several feet. 


(CK’S heart was thumping with excitement as he fol- 

lowed Jerry over the rough heap and gained the 

inner side of the wall. Before them lay a flat, square 

courtyard formed of immense blocks of yellowish stone. 

On either side rose up massive ruined buildings, roofless 

and open to the sky, their walls covered with carving. 

Here and there trees had sprung up, the roots up- 

heaving some of the great blocks which formed the 

courtyard floor, Vines twined about everywhere, 

but in spite of the masses of vivid green the sun- 

light lay across the ancient pavement in streaks and 

patches of golden color. 

Yet, welcome as it was, Dick scarcely noticed it. 

His eyes were riveted on another gateway in the 

opposite wall, through which his keyed-up senses 
seemed to have caught the sound of voices. 

\ streak of golden green gleaming wig: a dul! 
iridescence writhed agross his 
path and vanished in a hole. He 
recognized it as the most ven- 
omous tropic reptile in his 
knowledge, but even that failed 
to move him. His whole being 
was centered on that gateway 
and on what might lie beyond. 
A moment later he caught up 
to Jerry and together they 
crept stealthily to the opening 
and peered through. 

‘S A stretch of uneven stone 
pavement met their gaze. Be- 
yond, a flight of stone steps. 
rounded and crumbling with 
age, led up to a narrow flat 
platform. Facing them, on a 
level with the platform, stood a 
ruined shrine, the delicate lacer) 
of its carving partly shadowed 
cd by an immense zapote tree. 
whose spreading branches swept 
low over a placid, immovable 
figure that sat therein. 


I UT the branches were not 

too low, nor the shadow too 
deep, to hide the face of the 
seated Buddha. Calm, almost 
expressionless it was, yet about 
the corners of the mouth there 
lurked the beginnings of a 
smile—a smile so sinister, so 
cruel, so full of the unutterable 
wickedness of ages, that the 


“ee Re ae A eee Pr boy, remembering the details of 
u mae ee Aik that hateful nightmare, turned 
SIRE OS ate as | lll aa cold. As in that dream, one 


hand lay upturned in its lap: 
the other, outstretched, met 
with a ray of clear sunshine 
streaming through the branches 
of the tree. Something it held 
which gleamed and glittered in 
the sunlight, something shining. 
crystal, gorgeously green in hue. 

A stifled sob of wonder and 
of dread burst from the bov’s 

(Concluded on page 57) 


stumbled 


cautiously 












CHAPTER XV 


Tur Coren SerPent 


O much time had been spent searching the ruin that 
there none left in which to scale the cliff 
further. So the trio presently made their way 
back to the boats, where they aroused new bope 

in the breasts of the others by a display of the little 
golden image. Curtis was particularly impressed, for he, 
more than the others, appreciated the full difficulties of 
their search, and had inclined to 


aged. 


was 


been grow discour- 

A few miles below the Little Colorado they entered the 
granite formation, and the descent through it was different 
from anything they had yet encountered. The declivity 
was much greater; the falls were short, very frequent and 
of extreme violence, while between them, oddly enough, 
were stretches of slowly moving, almost sluggish water. 
Here and there sharp, angular buttresses extended far 
out into the river, and many solitary pinnacles and towers 
of rock broke the swift course into countless eddies, 
whirlpools and cascades, adding greatly to their diffi- 
culties. 

For the next week the record of their progress was one 
of constant toil and most trying anxiety. At one time 
flying along at a terrific speed, they would make fifteen 
miles in an hour, only to be brought up short by rapids 
of extraordinary difficulty, and spend an entire day going 
a mile. They were almost constantly wet through; their 
camping places were cramped and uncomfortable, and 
they were frequently without means of making a fire. 

But everything has an end, and at length one morning 
about eleven they shot down a rapid and out of that ter- 
rible granite chasm, the worst stretch of water in the 
entire canyon. As the dark, threatening walls dropped 
away from them and gave place to great sweeping curves 
of limestone, rising tier upon tier like the galleries of a 
huge amphitheatre, a cheer burst from the six voyagers, and 
the dragging sense of anxiety and dread which had gripped 
them for so long slipped away and was gone as quickly 
as the black gorge vanishing in the distance. 


A GAIN the rocks were clothed in gorgeous colors, 
gleaming in the noonday sun. Again the fairylike 
statues and minarets rose upon all sides. They flew past 
canyons clothed in sheets of vivid green. Here and there, 
cascades of sparkling water fell from the cliffs in showers 
of spray, nourishing masses of delicate ferns and other 
growths which found root at their feet. 
But all these beauties were passed carelessly, for 
every eye was searching for the thing that was uppermost 
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” 


«© Mornin’, 


responded the stranger, gruffly 


in every mind—the Black Pyramid, which would show that 
their journey’s end was near. 

“At a point where the river leaps from the Valley of 
Death, through which no man can come,” read the manu- 
script, “ follow the current until there falls upon the water 
the shadow of the Black Pyramid—the little Popocatepetl, 
which has laid its mark upon the mighty cliffs.” 

Surely they had been through the Valley of Death. 
They had gone over their calculations with maps and 
memoranda too many times to be mistaken. Undoubtedly 
the Black Pyramid was an eXtinct voleano which in ages 
past had belched forth torrents of lava that would be 
clearly visible against the ‘limestone. But, though they 
eagerly scanned the cliffs fo signs to bear them out, they 
made twenty miles after leaving the granite gorge without 
a sight of lava. x 

Every one was strung up ‘to the highest pitch, for at 
any moment a confirmation of the*manuscript might burst 
upon them. But alas! noon of the next day came and no 
lava had been seen. They halted for a scant twenty min- 
utes and then went on in feverish haste. 

Shortly after two they reached the head of a long, 
wicked looking rapid and landed to have a look at it. 
\fter a careful survey it was decided to let the boats down 
to a big, flat-topped rock a couple of hundred feet below. 
Curly got into the Fortune to fend off, while the others 
took firm hold of the rope fastened to the stern. 


A LL went well until he was within twenty feet or..so 

of his goal. Then an unexpected eddy whirled the 
boat toward the left shore, bringing the rope taut against 
a small, upthrust rock with a rqzor-like edge. This was 
well beyond his reach, but Curly tried*desperately to work 
the boat out of danger. His attempt was vain, There 
was a moment’s seesawing motion, a loud snap, a cry of 
alarm from those behind, and Curly was flying swiftly 
down the rapid—alone! 

For an instant his heart leaped into his mouth. Then, 
with teeth digging into under lip, he steadied his nerves 
and gave every thought to the management of the boat. 
For some space he succeeded in keeping her free of rocks. 
Several times he had narrow escapes, but luck was with 
him in spite of the fact that he was in the wrong end of 
the boat to do good work. He had long since been swept 
out of sight of his companions and could hope for no help 
from them. 

All at once he whizzed past a spire-like monument of 
dark rock. Then came another and another, and he saw 
that the river was dotted with them. He saw, also, that 
they were of black lava, but dared not lift his eves from 
the water to look closely. 


Suddenly a dark shadow loomed ahead. Unable to re- 


ee 


sist the impulse, Curly flashed an upward glance and a 
sharp ery burst from his lips. 
a huge black cone, and all about it the cliffs were splashed 
with odd black patches. 

But that momentary look was fatal. At his start, the 
boat swerved a little from her and an instant 
later struck with a grinding, splintering crash and over- 
turned. 

As he went over, Curly clutched at the boat and man- 
aged to get one arm over the stern, which was the only 
part above water. 


Towering above him Was 


course, 


FTERWARD he could remember very little of that 
A terrible descent. He had a vague impression of going 
an indeterminable distance. Constantly he was bruised and 
cut by the rocks, buffeted by the waves, almost suffocated 
by the clouds of spray. Uppermost in his mind was the 
feeling that he must keep his grip on the boat or perish, 
and he put forth every ounce of strength in him to pre- 
vent that grip from being torn away. 

But such a strain cannot long endure. Gradually he 
grew weaker and every sense of feeling left his numbed 
arm. The brute instinct in him struggled for ‘life even 
after he had relapsed into a semi-conscious state. 

Was the fierce current lessening, or did he dream it? 
- Surely the rocks did not fly past quite so swiftly. 
Something touched his foot, er seemed to, which 
felt like firm bottom. . . . But that couldn't be. He 
had a curious feeling that there was no bottom at all to 
this whole beastly river. And yet—there it was 
again! 

It took a long time for his dazed brain to realize that 
the water-logged craft had been tossed from the rapid 
into a quiet little cove, with the shore so near that he had 
only to reach out and touch it. Recognizing this at last, 
it was with difficulty that he got his cramped arm off the 
boat. For a moment or two he stood swaying. Then he 
tried to take a step forward, fell, and, utterly exhausted, 
crawled’ with painful slowness to the rocks, and there 
collapsed. 

When he opened his eyes a few minutes later, he lay 
there for a space quite without a realizing sense of where 
he was or what he had been through. Nothing meant very 
much to him except that the numbing clutch of his arm 
over the boat was gone, and that he could breathe freely 
again. A smooth, rocky wall rose in front of him and he 
noticed vaguely that feathery green things ‘grew along its 
base. It was a very smooth ‘rock. His eyes traveled slow- 
ly upward from the ferns, seeking some crevice to break 
the monotony. Ah! There was something. How curiously 
regular it was. It looked like a curving ribbon, or—a 
snake. A snake! With a hoarse cry of returning men- 
ory, he started up and stared eagerly at it. 
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‘The valley ascended sharply, and its 
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T was indeed a snake. Cut deeply into the rock, the 
] representation of a serpent, coiled and ready to strike, 
kay before his astonished gaze. 

For a moment Curly could scarcely believe his senses. 
Then he stepped forward and ran his fingers over the 
rock. The cutting had apparently been done more with 
an eve to its lasting qualities than to any beauty of de- 
sign or accuracy of detail, for the chiselling was nearly 
two inches deep. 
edges worn and broken, its character was unmistakable. 


But though somewhat crude, and with 
zg 


It was the longed-for sign at last—* the coiled serpent 
chiselled upon the rock.” The manuscript of the old Aztec 
was true, after all. In spite of aching arms and bruised 
body, Curly could have shouted with joy at this discovery, 
but just then he was startled by a yell from close at hand, 
and whirling, saw the Mystery gliding into the cove. 


He was greeted as though from the dead, for the others, 
though hoping against hope, had feared the worst. Their 
joy was complete when he pointed out his discovery. 


“By Jove!” 
it. “That's a bulls-eye for you, old man. 
serpent, all right. Now for the other one.” 

“There’s no particular rush now we’ve got here, is 
there?” put in Jack Curtis. 
after bad, and the stuff in her will spoil if it’s left in the 
water much longer.” 

Their united efforts were necessary to haul the Fortune 
up on the bank and dump out the water. There was a 
great hole in her bow, and when the cargo was spread out 
on the bank most of the flour was found to be completely 
spoiled, which was unfortunate, as their supply was run- 


exclaimed Berkeley, hastening to examine 
It’s the coiled 


“This boat needs looking 


The sugar and salt had also been ruined, but 
The rest of 
But, by the 


ning low. 
there was enough of these in the other boat. 
the cargo was little the worse for wetting. 
time everything had been attended 
to, it was too late to make any 
search for the treasure. 

Naturally everyone was up bright 


and early the next morning. Long 
before sunrise they had eaten a 
hasty breakfast and taken their 
stand beside the coiled serpent, 


ready to measure off the required 
distance. 

“Who’s going to pace it?” asked 
Curly suddenly. “ There’s a_ big 
difference between Jack’s step and 
Homer’s or mine.” 

“T should say Homer had better 
do it,’ Berkeley decided, after a 
moment’s thought. “As a_ rule 
those Aztecs weren’t big men, and 
it seems to me Homer’s step would 
be about right.” 

“Tm agreeable,” grinned Homer. 
“How do you want me to pace? 
About three feet?” 

“A little less. 
step, 


Don’t try a long 
Just take an easy stride.” 


on took his place at the 
rock and then commenced 
walking up the valley, the others 
straggling behind and all counting. 


walls widened out until they were 
nearly a thousand feet apart and 
even greater in height when the boy 
stopped at his six hundredth step 

After marking the spot carefully, 
the party scattered to search the 
cliffs. Presently a shout from Berke- 
ley announced that he had been 
successful, and hurriedly joining 
him they found him examining the 
serpent, which was carved on a flat 
rocky. surface about on a level with 
his eyes. It was some three feet’ 
long and deeply cut like the other, 
except that it lay stretched out in- 
stead of being coiled. Having made 
sure that this was the right sign, 
they wheeled simultaneously and 
searched the opposite cliffs for the 
cleft rock through which the sun 
was to strike the head of the ser- 
pent on the fifteenth of August— 
four days hence. 

They thought there would be no 
difficulty whatever in picking out 
the right rock, especially since it 
Was so near the time appointed, but 
at once the impossibility of this be- 
came apparent. The top of the 


further wall fairly bristled with pinnacles and peaks of 
sandstone, and the sun’s rays, falling between two of them, 
did not touch the serpent at all. 

“ Hang it all!” exclaimed Berkeley, breaking the silence. 
“T suppose we'll have to wait till Tuesday. I was hoping 
we could dope it out now and go ahead. Those old fellows 
were clever, all right.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped, I suppose, 
“It's only four days, and we can have a good rest before 
I suppose we will have to dig? ” 

“T imagine so.” Berkeley’s gaze swept the surroundings 
critically. ‘“ I don’t see where else it could be.” 


” 


shrugged Curly. 


we begin to dig. 


Except for the feeling of suspense and the undercurrent 
of excitement, they would have thoroughly enjoyed those 
four days had not an uncomfortable, sense of uncertainty 
brooded over them. 

They kept the camp in order, patched up battered uten- 
sils, and repaired the Fortune. Besides this, they explored 
the valley and found that it extended several miles back 
from the river, though at no point did they discover a spot 
where the cliffs could be scaled. 


JVVERY morning sunrise found them beside the sleep- 
E ing serpent, watching eagerly for the spot where the 
first rays of the sun would touch. Gradually these crept 
closer to the head, until, on the morning of the fourteenth 
of August, they rested on the rock not three inches away 
from it. 

Next day all were out fully an hour before sunrise, and 
at once proceeded to make their arrangements. 

“ Now, Curly,” said Berkeley, who had been unanimously 
given charge of the affair, “ will you stand over on the 
other side just where we made that mark yesterday? The 
moment the sun shows itself, be ready to jump where I tell 
you—directly under the cleft it shines through. You'll 
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have to’ move to your right, and it won’t be more than 
eight or ten feet, but it must be done quickly. As soon as 
the sun has risen a little way we'll very, likely be dazzled 
and lose sight of the right rock in all that jumble up 
there.” 

“ Right,” Curly answered, and started across the valley, 
with Dorothy at his side. “ This is the mark, isn’t it?” 
he called back, as he finally paused beside the cross they 
had placed there the day before. 

“That’s it!” shouted Berkeley. He turned to the 
“ Now I'll stand with my head against the serpent 
I'll take note of 
Then you, 


others. 
so that the sun will strike my eyes first. 
where it comes from and yell to Curly. 


Jack, jump into my place and make sure I'm right. 


Get me?” 

“ Sure,” returned Curtis laconically. 

Then they fell to waiting, and never had time passed so 
slowly. They talked a little at first, but the remarks soon 
became spasmodic and finally ceased, and silence fell upon 
the group. 


’ 


Presently the sky began to brighten and a rosy flush 
crept up in the east, turning slowly to gold. Brighter and 
brighter grew the heavens, showing that the sun had risen 
on the outer world. But still it did not appear in the 
valley. The men shifted nervously from one foot to the 
other and moved restlessly, while every eye was fixed upon 
the eastern cliffs. 


poeta sten a bright beam shot down straight into 
Berkeley’s face. He gave a start and then shouted: 

“'To your right, Curly, about ten feet. No, that’s too 
much. A little back. Fine. Quick, Jack!” 

He sprang away from the rock and Curtis darted into 
his place. Shading his eyes with one hand, he looked 
steadily upward for a few seconds. 

“All right,” he said, 
his hand. “ He’s right under it.” 

They all hurried across the valley 
and scraped a circle around Curly’s 
feet. Then gétting the shovels and 
pick which had been brought along, 
they began to dig. 

After loosening the top layer of 
soil Berkeley cautioned them to use 
the greatest care. 

“We haven’t an 


lowering 


idea what this 


to go slow. It’s probably of metal 
and may be fragile. If we 
break it or even disturb its position 
we'd be in a nice mess.” 

So they carefully loosened a little 
earth at a time and took it out with 
their hands. Finally, as they got 
deeper, and the soil became softer 
they resorted to that method en- 
tirely. In half an hour they had 
made a hole about two feet deep and 
three in diameter. Suddenly Homer 
gave an exclamation. 

“ There! 

Concentrating their efforts on the 
spot he pointed out, they soon un- 
covered a slender, stick-like object 
about a foot long and an inch in 
diameter, incrusted with dirt. 

“It's gold!” exclaimed Berkeley, 
scratching it with his nail. “See 
where it shows through, Don’t move 
it for anything.” 


should 


I felt something hard.” 


UPPERT hurried down to the 

river for a bucket of water, to 
wash off the dirt. When this was re- 
moved they saw that the object was a 
serpent beautifully fashioned of gold, 
but instead of there 
feathers, which showed plainly in 
the delicate carving. 


scales were 


“A feathered serpent!” exclaimed 
Berkeley delightedly. “That’s the 
sign, of course. It’s a symbol always 
associated with the god Quetzalcoatl 
in the Aztec inscriptions. 
how it’s held down.” 

They afterward discovered that a 
long, heavy pin of gold, projecting 
from the under side and thrust deep 
into the earth, held the serpent in 
place, but at present they dared not 
touch it for fear of disturbing its 


I wonder 


position. 
The head of the feathered ser- 
pent pointed about northwest 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Vot on your life,” replied the Animal, barring the doorway 


HE Animal, clad in a turkish towel, stood in the 
bathroom doorway, regarding his roommate with 
a perplexed air. 

Pup McEwen sat hunched up in his desk chair, 
pawing a solemn looking volume with one hand and with 
his other making notes in a loose leaf blankbook which 
iay before him. 

“Good night!” muttered the Animal in disgust, as he 
reached for a wet sponge, which he hurled at his room- 
mate with disastrous results to an unoffending alarm clock 
on the mantelpiece. 

Pup never shifted his position. 

Seeing that his bombardment was useless and as there 
was no more ammunition within reach, the Animal skipped 
across the hall into his bedroom and slammed the door. 

“Gee!” he exploded as he hurried into his clothes. “He’s 
t queer one. Here I’ve been rooming with him a whole 
term, and so help me I don’t know what to make of him 
vet. He’s a regular fellow in everything except American 
History, and on that he’s a nut.” 

He finished dressing and stamped out into the study 
where, tipping an avalanche of books out of an easy chair, 
he settled himself comfortably in its depths, threw his 
legs over an arm, and shouted “Pup!” 

Pup McEwen looked around dazedly and, becoming 
wware for the first time of the Animal's presence, beamed 
happily upon his roommate. 

“Glad you’ve come in, Animal,” he said cordially, “Who 
was Ambassador to Italy under President Cleveland?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the Animal, shortly, “and neither 
do I know the first-names of all of John Hancock’s wife's 
gousins, but if you can keep your nose out of that his- 
tory long enough to listen, T'll tell you one 
thing I do know.” 

“Eh, yes, why, of course,” mumbled Pup as 
he bent over his desk once more. 


“No you don’t,” shouted the Animal, and we 
grabbing the book from under his roommate's | | 
hand he promptly sat down upon it. “Now, | 
see here,” he continued. “I’m going to telk ) 


to you for a few minutes and I want you to 
listen, and if you think about history or any- 
thing else except what I’m saying Ill lick 
vou.” After which belligerent statement the 
Animal glared fiercely at his roommate, who 
regarded him with a trifle more interest than 
formerly. 

“Are you going to run the relay against 
Hull?” the Animal asked. 

“I hadn’t thought of it.” 

“Well, you think of it right now. Tm 
captain of the track team and I want to know.” 

“I’m not in training.” 

“Rot! you’re always in shape. “You can go 
out on the track tomorrow and run the three 
ninety-two seconds faster than anyone else in 
school. If you run we can beat Hull, and have 
a chance to win the meet; if you don’t we're 
licked. What are you going to do?” 





—— ar |, 
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OR a minute the Pup gazed dreamily out of a 
window, watching two English sparrows who 
were squabbling on the bare branch of a maple. 
Then his eyes turned to his desk, and rested lovingly 
upon his notebook. 
The Animal fidgeted about in his chair. 


“No,” said Pup at last. “I can’t run.” 

“Why not?” demanded the Animal angrily. 

“American History.” 

“History!” replied the Animal, “why, you know 
more history than anyone else in the world. You 
know so much the Doctor has to sit up all night 
studying to keep up with you. History!” he ended 
with a scornful snort, “you poor ham, you know 
more about it than the man who invented it.” 

“Really, I don’t,’ responded the Pup with be- 
coming modesty. “ I’m awfully weak on Shay’s Re- 
beLion and the Tenth Amendment. No, I won’t 
run,” and he hunched his chair nearer the desk and 
bent over his notebook. 

“Did you hear me say Hull would lick us if you 
didn’t?) What’s the matter with you any way?” 

“ History,” replied the Pup, absent-mindedly, as 
he bent over his notebook. 

“History! you traitor,’ howled the Animal and 
rushed from the room lest in his anger he commit 
murder, 

Half an hour later, as he was leaving the Doc- 
tor’s study, the latter stopped him on the threshold. 

“If McEwen should run the relay, you would enter the 
six hundred, I suppose?” he asked. 

“No, sir,’ the Animal replied. “I’m a relay man, no 
good at anything else, and, as it is, I’m the slowest on the 
team. We can only enter two men in the six hundred, 
Klm and Watson are our best.” 

“Then you won’t enter yourself at all?” 

“No, sir.” 

“It’s your senior year, too,” the doctor mused. “I 
know how you feel, I broke an ankle in my senior year 
just before the Yale game.” 

*T don’t mind,” the Animal said, “that is, if we beat 
Hull. It’s for the school. You will ask him to run, won’t 
you, sir?” he pleaded. 

“I have no right to try to influence him if he does not 
want to run,” the doctor replied. “Good night.” 

When the Animal had gone, the doctor settled himself 
in his big chair and picked up a book, but his eyes kept 
roving from the print to a faded photograph that hung 
ibove the mantelpiece. A photograph of a football team, 
in which he saw himself sitting in the front row in civilian 
clothes with a bandaged foot thrust stiffly out before him. 

“It’s for the school,” he muttered as he walked over and 
stood beneath the picture. “Loyalty like Thomas’s is a 
fine trait, and, although I’m not quite sure, I feel as 
though self-sacrifice may count as much in the making 
of a man as perfect marks.” 

AFTER his history recitation the next morning, the Pup 

returned to his rooms, where he wandered listlessly 
from the study to his bedroom, and then back again.. 
On one of his trips he opened the lower drawer of his 
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dresser and drew forth a crumpled running suit, which 
he held in his hands for a few minutes, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, and noticing a rip in one of the shoulders, He 
laid it on his bed, and poked about in his closet until 
fhe found a pair of spiked shoes, which he caressed almost 
lovingly as he laid them beside the suit. 

Then he resumed his pacing back and forth, back and 
forth, until he finally came to a stop before his desk, upon 
which lay the latest book on Constitutional Government, 
which had come in his mail that very morning. 

He seated himself at his desk, and skimmed through the 
pages of his latest treasure. Then, he laid the book aside 
and took up a history, turning to the chapter on the de- 
bates between Lincoln and Douglass; but even the stir. 
ring words of those intellectual giants could not hold his 
attention, and he crossed to the window te look down 
upon the oval, bathed in the sparkling sunshine of a 
mellow February day. 


E wanted to win the history prize for the third time 

and he knew that if he took the time to run he would 
surrender his chance to his rival, Greenleigh, who was 
already pressing him close. And, yet, he could not fail 
the school and his mates who were eager to win the meet. 

“I'm going to run, not because I want to, but for the 
school,” he finally decided. 

That afternoon when the Pup, clad in his running togs, 
appeared on the track behind the gym, the Animal almost 
wept tears of gratitude upon his neck, and even old Mike 
the trainer gave forth approving grunts as he saw the 
new addition to the squad swing round the track with the 
smooth distance-devouring stride of the natural runner. 

“ Aisy, aisy, me boy,” he cackled, as the Pup finished his 
fourth lap with a burst of speed that left his mates as 
though they were standing still. “Too much is enough, 
y’ are a bit soft yet, and I'll not have ye laming yerself 
the furst day out. Come over to the gym wid me now, 
till I give ye a bit of a rub.” 

After a shower and a rub down from the skillful hands 
of old Mike, the Pup, his skin glowing and his lungs 
gulping in great draughts of the clear crisp air, hurried 
back to his room, with a savage determination to make 
good the precious minutes wasted on the track. 

But the school had heard the news that Pup was out 
for the relay team, and the school, or as much of it as 
had no four o'clock recitations and could squeeze its way 
into his room, was there to greet him. 

At first he was inclined to be vexed for he felt that 
history demanded his undivided attention until supper, 
but a saving sense of humor, and a new and _ pleasant 
feeling that he was now, in the school’s eyes at least, of 
some importance, soon thawed his reserve, and in a few 
minutes he was joking and laughing and assuring the 
skeptics that Sweetwater was going to win the meet. 

That evening the wily Animal locked the study door 
and withdrew to his bedroom, leaving the Pup, who, re- 
freshed by his exercise, attacked the Tenth Amendment 
with a savageness that boded ill for Greenleigh. 

Each afternoon the Pup raced his way about the 
track and each evening, while the Pup burrowed in 
his beloved history with a new zest born of wholesome 
exercise in the open air, the Animal guarded 
the study from interruptions. 

One evening a series of timid but persistent 
knocks on the study door finally brought the 
Animal from his lair, with wild threats upon 
his lips, which froze to silence when he saw 
Greenleigh the shark standing outside in the 
hall. 

“What do you want?” growled the Animal. 

“Please, Thomas,” stammered the frightened 
Greenleigh, for next to the Doctor he held 
the Animal in reverent awe. “Please let me 
speak to McEwen.” 

“Not on your life,’ replied the Animal, bar- 
ring the doorway with a brawny arm. “Not a 
soul comes in here evenings. Don’t you know,” 
he continued, jerking a thumb toward the Pup 
who was blissfully trudging through the icy 
waters of the Mississippi lowlands with George 
Rogers Clark, utterly oblivious of his caller, 
“don’t you know he’s studying?” 

“I only wanted to speak to him a minute,” 
Greenleigh pleaded. 

The Animal gazed down at the funny little 
figure and hesitated. Finally he dropped his 
arm. “All right,” he said, “I’ll allow you three 
minutes, and if you don’t get out then I'll 
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throw you through the window. I won’t have the Pup 


pothered.” 

Greenleigh seated himself on the edge of a chair. 

“McEwen,” he said, fiddling with his tie. 

Pup looked up from his book. 

“Oh, hullo, Greenleigh,” he replied cordially. «What is mY’ 

“Why-er-McEwen, It's like this you see,” Greenleigh 
began ‘and then stopped from embarrassment. 

“What's like this?” inquired the Pup gently, while the 
Animal glared savage disapproval from the doorway. 
Greenleigh drew a long breath and plunged ahead. 

“Why, you’re going out for the relay team. I realize 
what it means to you to give up the time to it; and I 
inst wanted to say if you'll tell me how many hours a 
day you spend on history, I'll agree to spend a like 
unount, no more.” 


HE Pup reached out a big hand into which Greenleigh 
timidly put his small fist. 

“That’s mighty white, Greenleigh,” he said, giving his 
small visitor a hearty grip, “But I can’t let you do that.” 

“Good sport,” muttered the Animal, approvingly. 

“J wish you’d let me, Pup,” Greenleigh pleaded. “It 
don’t seem fair for me not to, and I just heard Mr. White 
is giving an additional prize this year besides the $50 in 
vold. A real relic of the Revolution, a gun, or pistol, or 
something like that I guess, no one really knows just what, 
but it’s well worth having.” 

“I want to win, Greenleigh, but you do your best and 
ll do mine, we'll let it go at that.” 

“I’m sorry you can’t see it my way,” 
rising. “I wish you’d let me.” 

“No,” replied the Pup. “I’m much obliged all the 
same. Good night,” and he turned to his desk. 

The Animal walked out into the hall with Greenleigh. 

“You’re a good sport,” he said, gravely, “but don’t come 
here again until after the meet. I don’t want the Pup’s 
head filled up with a lot of thoughts about what he may 
lose. I can’t understand why anyone would be so nutty 
over such a thing as an old gun, even if it were in the 
Revolution. Now if it had been a pair of Arthur Duffy’s 
spiked shoes; but an old gun. Say, by the way,” he con- 
tinued, “why did you make that offer to the Pup? You 
want to win that relic, don’t you?” 

“You bet I do,” replied Greenleigh, “but he’s doing it 
for the school. I can’t run. I tried until Mike told me 
I ran like a sewing machine, in the same place too long, 
but I thought Pup might run better if he knew I wasn’t 
taking advantage of him.” 

“I see,” said the Animal. “Drop in once in a while 
after the meet. I'll be glad to have you,” and Greenleigh, 
almost bursting with pride, trotted down the stairs. 

Kach afternoon the Pup whizzed around the track, 
making better and better time, until on the afternoon he 
ran his time trials, he clipped a full second off the school 
record for the three-ninety, and even old Mike grew 
hopeful over the chances of winning the meet. 

At last the day came for the squad to leave for Bos- 
ton, and the school gathered about the “gym” steps and 
roared its confidence in a Sweetwater victory, while the 


said Greenleigh 





“A real sword of Washington! 


Thanks,” was all he could 
stammer 


team scrambled into the old barge which was to 
carry them to the station. 

Then, “the Hills,” Sweetwater’s majestic anthem, 
swelled forth from three hundred lusty throats. 
The horses lurched forward, and the team was off. 
But at the foot of the driveway, the Pup with 
a startled cry hurdled over the legs of his team- 
mates, and dropping off the back steps of the barge, 
streaked across the muddy oval, 
dashed up the steps of his dormi- 
tory, and disappeared within. 

The members of the squad gazed 
dumbly at each other in astonish- 
ment, while the Animal, ugly 
thoughts of a last minute desertion 
filling his mind, followed his 
roommate with a howl of rage. 


EFORE the Animal had half 

crossed the oval, the Pup shot 
out the door and tore back to the’ 
barge, with the Animal puffing in- 
dignantly at his side. 

“Say, what’s the matter with 
you, anyway? Want us to lose 
the train?” the latter gasped when 
both had scrambled aboard and 
they were once more under way. 

The Pup reached under his coat 
and drew forth a book. “I forgot 
my history,” he replied, sheepishly, 
while the squad roared. 

The great hall in Boston where 
the meet was held was jammed 
with a cheering, yelling, singing 
mass of ‘spectators before the members of the various 
teams had left their dressing rooms to warm up. The 
seats on the floor beside the track were filled, the balcony 
was packed, and the huge stage was a seething mass of 
boys, Sweetwater at one end and Hull at the other, hurl- 
ing defiance at each other across a narrow epassageway ; 
and to add to the gaiety, a military band in one corner 
was blaring forth popular airs. 

After a few last words of advice and encouragement 
from old Mike, the Animal led his team up the wooden 
stairs and out upon the main floor of the hall, where its 
appearance was greeted with a roar from the Sweetwater 
cheering section, which was answered by a volley o 
cheers from the Hull crowd when its squad romped out of 
another door and under the direction of its captain began 
to warm up. 

“Gee, they're a_ lively 
growled to old Mike as they 
their rivals. 

‘“Took at that whale over there putting the shot. He 
can do 40 feet they say. Hull is sure of a first there and 
another in the pole vault.” 

“I’m afraid they are,” replied Mike, “but I’m a Dutch- 
man if we don’t beat them on the track. That American 
History roomie of yours will show his heels to their best,” 
and then he hurried away to Slippery Elm whose 
ankle supporter needed adjusting. 


looking bunch,’ the Animal 
stood together watching 


UMEROUS other schools besides Sweetwater 

und Hull had entered teams, but they were 
smaller institutions, and at the most hoped to 
pick up only a few points, although some of 
them had men on their squads who in some of 
the events were liable to wreck the hopes of the 
two larger schools, 

Hull walked away with the shot put and the 
pole vault, and, to make matters worse, also 
won a first and third in the hurdles; while an 
up-state high school uncovered a sprinter in 
the 40-yard dash who won a first from Slippery 
Elm in an eye-lash finish. 

Sweetwater’s hopes were revived somewhat, 
however, when Lob Watson captured the three 
hundred, and Slippery Elm with Antidote Jones 
at his heels won a first and second in the six 
hundred; and Mucker Mahan, to the surprise of 
all except crafty old Mike and the Animal, who 
had been secretly grooming him for this one 
race, breezed home in the van of the half milers. 

Hope in Sweetwater hearts died almost as 
soon as it was born, for Hull took a first and 
third in the mile and again forged to the front, 
with only the relay races to run. 

“What’s the score?” “What’s~ the score?” 
shrieked the Owl, who with coat and vest off, his 
necktie hanging under one ear from a wilted 
“collar, had, .with the antics of a whirling dervish, 
been pumping a steady volume of cheers from the 
Sweetwater crowd. “What’s the score?” he 
howled again through his megaphone at the 
Animal. 
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He felt the red worsted break across his chest and fell 
into the arms of the Animal 


“Hull 38, Sweetwater 27,” growled the latter as he Jed 
his team to the dressing rooms where they were to rest 
until their relay race. 

“Looks pretty bad,” Slippery Elm mumbled to old 
Mike a few minutes later, as the trainer was kneading 
the calves of his legs with a powerful liniment that seemed 
to sting the tired muscles into life. 

“No, not so bad,” Mike replied with a final poke that 
made Slippery wince. “Win the relay, make the fastest 
time ef the day and break the record, they’re allowing 
three points for the fastest time and five for the record, 
that together with the five for the race would give us 40 
against Hull’s 38, 

“Ready Sweetwater!” an official bellowed down the 
stairs, and the relay team, throwing off bathrobes and 
sweaters, swept up to the track, their spiked shoes biting 
into the wooden treads with a rasp that bespoke deterui- 
nation. 

At the crack of the starter’s pistol, Lob Watson leaped 
into the lead, and running beautifully and with fine 
judgment, handed over twelve precious yards to Anti- 
dote Jones, the second man on the team, who promptly 
lost this advantage much to the dismay of the Sweetwater 
sympathizers. 


LIPPERY ELM, running third, started on even terms 
KJ with his opponent, but before the first lap was fin- 
ished the blue and white of the Hull runner had forged 
two yards in front, and on the next lap the distance had 
widened to six yards with Slippery running doggedly, 
putting forth all his strength, but handicapped by a foot- 
ball ankle that was rapidly giving way under the pound- 
ing of the hard wooden track. 

Je’re licked,” said the Animal to old Mike as they 
watched Slippery and his opponent swing into the final 
lap. “That bird will beat Slippery by ten yards, and the 
Pup can never get that back from their captain. How’s 
the time? Looks pretty fast.” 

Mike glanced at his stop watch and whistled “They'll 
break the record.” 

“Precious lot of good it will do us though,” the Animal 
replied, as the distance between the Hull runner and 
his team mate widened, slowly to be sure, but neverthe- 
less steadily. “Too bad Slippery has that ankle, we'd 
have won.” 

Into the home stretch came the runners, Slippery Elm 
laboring along a good eight yards behind his opponent. 
Fight awful yards they were to the Sweetwater crowd, for 
the Hull captain who was prancing impatiently about the 
finish line, awaiting the touch of his team mate, was. the 
fastest relay runner that had ever won the blue and white. 

Spat! The Hull runner slapped his captain’s hand and 
the latter was off like a shot scurrying around the first 

(Continued on pane) 
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HERE is no hobby which can give a 
scout more fun, more cultural and 
practical education, or more opportu- 


nities for doing good turns than a 
newspaper. 
All boys, at one time or another, feel a 


longing to express their ideas to a multitude 
of persons perhaps unknown. Then is the 
time to master some method of expression 

writing, drawing, singing, or some other art. 
\ newspaper will help more than any other 


hobby. 
A large majority of men and women today 
ire unable to express themselves effectively. 


Even in conversation they blunder and stum- 
ble and confuse or obscure their ideas. Many 
a man who might have been famous has 
failed to reach the goal of his ambition be- 
cause he could not write an intelligible article 
about the work which he was doing, nor even 
make a ten-minute after-dinner speech with- 
out putting his audience to sleep. 

On the other hand, men have earned fame 
and fortune by learning to express other peo- 
ple’s ideas, by word of mouth or on paper, 

Any scout who has a pencil and a piece of 


paper can start a newspaper. Try it. At the 
top print the name of the paper in large 
letters. Do a little head work in selecting 


Imitate if you must, but originate 
if you can. The country is full of Worlds 
and Gazettes and Tribunes. Try to find a 
name that means and can mean only one 
thing—your paper. 

Embellish the heading with sketches, which 
add to and emphasize its meaning. A little 
study of newspaper and magazine heads will 
start your ideas. 


the name. 


Decide what the width of your columns 
is to be. A narrow column is best. The 
newspaper standard is thirteen ems pica— 


two and one-sixth inches. 

Sometimes columns are as wide as twenty 
ems—three and one-third inches. 

Headings for articles and stories are larger 
and blacker than the rest of the matter, but 
they should not be glaring. 

Now, what sort of material is going into 
your publication? Will it be a newspaper 
or @ magazine? If a magazine, what kind of 
a magazine? For the first attempt a news- 
paper is best. 

News consists of interesting items which 
your readers have not yet heard about, There- 
fore you must get it out promptly. With 
your pencil-and-paper publication you can 
beat any sheet that has to depend upon type 
and press. 

Have sheets all ready, 
lettered and columns ruled off; then you 
can write in your stories, illustrated with 
sketches or diagrams, and have your paper 
circulating about the schoolroom or troop 
headquarters in a few minutes. 


with the heading 


UCH sheets, beating other local papers and 
city dailies by hours, have been talked 

about for years as examples of youthful en- 
terprise. 

When the popularity of a newspaper de- 
mands wider circulation than is possible with 
one copy the next step is the mimeograph or 
neostyle. 

These machines reproduce handwriting, 
drawing and typewriting by a wax paper 
process. The wax on the wax sheet is per- 
forated by a stylus, used as a pencil, or by 
the type of the typewriter. An inked roller 
passes over the stencil thus produced and the 
ink passes through the perforations to blank 
sheets placed beneath it. Anything drawn or 
written on the wax stencil sheet is reproduced 
on the blank sheets fed into the machine, and 
as Many as a thousand copies can be made. 

But the real thing is printing a newspaper 
from type. 

A printing press, type and other apparatus 
ean be purchased for a sum no larger thap 
that spent for sodas and other trash by many 
a troop every three months, 

A catalogue of printers’ supplies can be 
secured from any printers’ warehouse for the 
asking. Any local printer can tell you where 
to send for one. 

Avoid investing too heavily. Plan for a 
very small paper at first. The Nut Shell, a 
four-page sheet less than three inches square, 
was one of the most talked of amateur papers 
in its day 
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A Boy Scout Newspaper 


By Armstrong Perry 


The size of the paper should be decided be- 
fore the outfit is purchased. The page should 
be small so it can be printed on a small press. 
It should be a size which can be cut econom- 
ically from available print paper. Discuss the 
matter with » friendly local printer. 


HE following 
Start: 

A newspaper heading, made by an engraver 

from your own design. Order through a local 


printer. 
One hand lever, self-inking printing press, 
about 5” x 8” inside chase. 
One hundred pounds 8-point body type. 
One pair type cases, 
One font 12-point and 1 font 6-point black 
face type for headings, with case for each. 
One composing stick, 13 or 13144 ems meas- 
ure, according to width of page. 


outfit is sufficient for a 


One composing stick adjustable to 40 ems. 
This will be needed only in case you run two 
columns to the page and have 
double column heads, 

Two or three galleys. 

One imposing stone. A smooth slab of 
marble a foot square will do. The nearest 
tombstone man can supply you. 

Small outfit of furniture and reglets for 
locking up forms, 

Four quoins and key. 

One planer. 

One doz, gauge pins for holding sheets fed 
into press. 

One can black news ink. 

Five thousand sheets paper. 

One can lye for cleaning ink from type. Do 
not use benzine or turpentine. If you do you 
must have expensive fireproof cans for the 
liquid and for rags used. Sometimes these 


occasional 


You can make these. 





oF bright day a hundred thousand years 
or so ago the sun shone warm on a field 
of snow far up on the side of a mountain. 
Presently from the lower edge of the snow- 
fleld issued a slender trickle of water. Down 
the side of the mountain it zig-zagged its 
course, evading boulders that blocked its way, 
until finally it reached a river in the valley 
below. So slight was the trickle and so brief 
its course that it left no mark of its passing; 
yet, when the sun shone warm on the same 
snow-field on the next bright day, and a tiny 
stream of water issued again from its lower 


edge, it followed exactly the course of the 
first. 
Days lengthened into weeks and weeks into 


years, and at last a well defined water course 
appeared on the mountain side. Years came 
and went and the tiny stream carved for it- 
self a deep canyon. 

On that first warm day, ages before, what 
an easy matter it would have been to change 
the course of the stream. And for many 
years after the location of a future deep can- 
yon could have been changed by the simple 
piacing of a boulder here or there in the 
course of a tiny stream. But, with the canyon 
once carved out of the mountain rock, it 
would require all the engines and all the 
men used in digging the Panama Canal to 
change its course, 


| ete ir you fellows have all heard the 
word p-s-y-c-h-0-l-o-g-y. at is a study 
you will take up when you go to college. It’s 
the study of how the wheels go round in a 
fellow’s head. 

Here is an apple. Your eyes see it and 
send the information into the brain along the 
optic nerve. From previous experience you 
have learned that apples are good to eat. 
Therefore, your brain sends out a message 
through the nerves of the arm and fingers to 
get your muscles into action, to grasp the ap- 
ple and to carry it to your mouth. This makes 
a fellow’s brain a sort of a switchboard, with 
messages coming’in all the time, getting: their 
proper connections and going out again with 
orders for the various muscles of the body. 

Now the modern theory of psychology is 
that in making these connections some change 
actually takes place in the structure of the 


the first time 


cells. fn 
a certain connection is made there is a defin- 


brain other words, 
ite eourse laid out in the brain. The next 
time that same connection is required the 
same course is followed, and the message goes 
through much more easily than it did the 
first time because the trail has been marked. 
And so it follows that every time this same 
connection is required the trail is marked 
more deeply. After a time the most familiar 
of these connections wre made quicker than a 
shot and the action is completed before we 
know what is going on. 

Of course, anybody can see that these con- 
nections are being made in our brains and 
these trails are being started when we are 
young. At that time, before they have been 
worn very deep, it is quite a simple matter to 
change their course. But when a fellow gets 
older and the trails have been marked with 
as much traffic as a city street, it requires a 
tremendous effort of the will to send them 
through in a different way. 

Get the idea? Eh, I thought so. 


‘OU see this is the way the things we call 

habits get started, Every fellow here has 
habits, dozens of them, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. Habits are acts that are brought about 
through these well-marked trails in the brain, 
So it is important to watch our habits closely 
while we are young, so we can sidetrack the 
bad ones before they have worn too deep a 
trail. 

Suppose, for instance, 
slouching into your seat in school. That 
habit will make you round shouldered and 
have a bad effect on your health. Put your 
will at work and make a new connection— 
one that will hook up with the muscles of 
your shoulders and back and straighten you 
up. 

Or suppose you find your right hand reach- 
ing into your coat pocket about a dozen times 
a day for a package of cigarettes. Good 
night! You don’t want that kind of a trail 
growing deeper’in’ your brain day after day! 
Sidetrack that connection ! 

Or suppose you catch yourself some day 
grumbling about some little thing at home 
that hasn’t gone just to suit you. Quick! 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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cleansers cause headaches, They are inefii. 
cient because they run the ink from the gy. 
face of the type down into the cracks, Wash 
with lye solution, rinse with water, 

One lye brush. 

Racks for holding type cases and galleys 
tables for holding the imposing stone, forms 
and papers and other furniture can be impro. 
vised by any ingenious scout after looking 
through a printing office. 4 


ALLEYS can be made as follows: Take a 

board twice as wide as the type which 
the galley is to hold and from 12 to 18 inches 
long. It should be about %{-inch thick and 
thoroughly seasoned so it will not warp. 
Cover it with a sheet of zine the same width 
and %-inch longer. Place the zine with one 
end flush with one end of the board and the 
other end bent over the other end of the 
board. Where the end is bent over, drive 
tacks into the end of the board, not into the 
top. This end of the galley is left open so 
that type may be slid on and off. Tacks on 
the top would catch and pie the type. 

The other end and both long sides of the 
galley are enclosed with strips of plain mould- 
ing. Its thickness should be about two-thirds 
the height of the type. The inner edges must 
be straight and smooth, so that type can be 
slid along it without catching. The two cor. 
ners should be mitred. 

With the outfit all together, here is the 
complete process of getting out a paper: 

Copy is placed on “‘small cap” side of upper 
type case, 

Composing stick is held in left hand and 
the type, placed letter by letter in the stick, 
is held in place with left thumb. 

The lines do not come out even and must 
be “justified.” That means filling out with 
spaces so that the spaces between words will 
be nearly equal. 

The stick, when nearly full, is emptied by 
lifting the type into the galley. 

The page is made up in a wider galley by 
fitting the type in as it should appear on the 
printed page. 

The type page is tied by passing a string 
eight or ten times around it and poking in the 
ends. Then it is slid on to the imposing 
stone. 

The page or pages are locked up by placing 
the chase around them, removing the strings, 
placing furniture around the type form to 
nearly fill the chase and keep it in the center 
and making the whole form fast with quoins. 

The planer is put on top and hammered 
gently until all the types are level. 

A very small dab of ink about the size of 
a bean is put on the ink dise of the press and 
the press is operated with no form in it until 
the ink is evenly distributed by the rollers. 

The chase is lifted into the press and fast- 
ened. 

A smooth, clean sheet of paper is stretched 
over the platen, with five or six sheets under 
it to make it soft. 

An impression of the type is taken on the 
platen sheet. (This must be wiped dry before 
any printing is done.) 

Gauge pins are put in so that the sheet 
which rests upon them while being printed 
shall have even margins of exactly the correct 
width, 

The paper is placed upon the feed table, 
fed shect by sheet into the press, removed 
sheet by sheet without smudging the ink, and 
handled carefully to prevent offsetting. 

The first sheet printed is read carefully 
and errors are marked. 

The form is removed to the imposing stone 
wiped off with a rag, unlocked, corrected and 
returned to the press. 

In adult printing plants proofs are taken 
while the type is in galleys and corrections 
made before making up the forms. This re 
quires a proof press or a padded proof planer. 

When dry on one side the other side of the 
paper is printed. 

Then comes the folding, wrapping, mailing 
or other form of distribution. 

The type is removed and before the ink has 
a chance to dry is washed in the chase. 

The form is unlocked, type replaced oD gal- 
leys and distributed while still wet. If it 
dries it is wet with a sponge to make distri- 
bution easier. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Have You a Wireless Station? 





No. 4007 Receiving Set 


A complete radio receiving set composed 
of Loose Coupler, Radiotector, Telephone 
Receivers, Insulators and Ground Wires. It 
will receive messages over a distance of 300 
miles under average conditions and tunes 
sending stations whose wave lengths are 
from 200 to 2500 meters. It is a very com- 
plete outfit for the advanced wireless opera- 
tor. Loose Coupler set up in polished hard- 
wood cabinet. Set includes complete book 
of instructions. Packed in corrugated con 
tainer. Price $28.00 (Canada $42.00). 





No. 4008 Radio Receiving Set 


This Radio Receiving Set is complete in 
every respect. It is the same as No. 4007 Set 
but has Audion Detector in place of Radio- 
tector, which increases the range of the out- 
fit to 1000 miles. It is an extremely sensi- 
tive receiving outfit of the most modern de- 
sign and construction. Book of instructions 
included with each outfit is an authoritative 
book on wireless, Loose Coupler and Au- 
dion put in polished hardwood cabinets. 
Packed in corrugated container. Price 
$48.00 (Canada $72.00). 


ARE you one of the boys who has hesitated to take up wire- 
X& less operating because you think it is too complicated— 
that there is too much work to it—or it costs too much? 


Get away from that idea, for the construction of an ama- 
teur wireless station is as easy as pie if you have the necessary 
parts—parts that are built to fit and directions written so that 
you can understand them. 


No. 4007 Receiving Set, like all Gilbert Radio outfits, is 
the “ right kind ” of radio apparatus, so simply put up that you 
can have your own wireless station completely assembled and 
be receiving messages inside of an hour after you get it. 


Think of it! This outfit is a complete station in itself of the latest 
and most improved type and will receive wireless messages from stations 
300 miles away. The Loose Coupler included is not the old, obsolete 
type that pulls out of the box, but a beautiful, compact instrument of 
the new enclosed panel type in a quartered oak cabinet, great care being 
paid in building it to the elimination of “ dead end losses.” All of the 
other parts of the outfit are built up to the same high standard. 


The Book of Instructions included is more than complete; not only 
does it give detailed instructions, but it also contains full information 
about operating and in addition tells the location of the commercial and 
Government wireless stations, when they send messages, how to receive 
them, etc. 


All Gilbert Radio Outfits are designed and built by an expert who 
was a Radio Officer in the U. S. Army during the war. Every part that 
enters into their manufacture is the latest, most approved type and of 
extremely high quality. They are all illustrated and described in our 
special Radio catalog No. 50, which we will send you free. Write for it 
today. It tells you all about the Gilbert Wireless Station at New Haven, 
how it sends messages to all boys within a big radius every night, etc. 
If you wish to purchase one of these outfits immediately and your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


The A. C. Gilbert Company 


315 Blatchley Avenue New Haven, Conn. 
IN CANADA: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto. 
IN ENGLAND: The A. C. Gilbert Co., 125 High Holborn, London, W. C. I. 
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HE last snow had disappeared and the 
brown buds had in some magic way turned 
to tiny green leaves overnight, when I 
sent a message to the lazy little town far 
north of here, where Limmo, my Indian 
guide, had his cabin. Then, after a day and @ 
night of traveling, I reached the place where my 
happiest vacations had been spent 
Limmo had already overhauled the birch bark 
anoe, in which we were to travel many miles into 
the north woods, and, after we had gone over our 
dunnage sacks, we slept the sleep of the weary. 
Fhe next morning, when the little town was starting 
ts daily routine, we were already on our way to 
the deep woods. e 
Soon the town was left far behind. Gradually 
the clearings grew fewer and fewer and finally the 
ist vestiges of civilization were gone. Ah, how good 
was the smell of the pines borne on the fresh 
spring air! How sweet and clear the rush and 
tinkle of the icy water against the sides of the 
canoe! It had been many months since I had 
seen anything so wonderful as the evervhanging 
woods and shores which flitted past, mble after 


mile, as we drove the canoe against the current, 


N due time we reached the first of the three lakes 
on the stream, the last of which was to be our 
camping spot. The water lay like a sheet of glass 


spring sunshine, and the woods around cast 


n the 
their shadows far into the lake. Ah, there a fish 
leaps, a myriad of tiny drops glitter like molten 
gold, then drop back, throwing the tiny ripples 
in all directions, Now the lake is passed and we 





There is a sudden splash 


are again in the stream. 

ahead and as we round the bend there lies a little 
beach, with a dead log jutting out over the water. 
The log is quite wet, and we see several opened 
fresh water mussels, and one with the hinge at the 


back but half gnawed through. We have disturbed 
a muskrat at his meal, but were too noisy to catch 
him at it. Now we are more quiet and the woods 
slip silently by. Here stands a huge head pine 
tree, its top split by lightning. Upon it rests a lone 
crew With a mournful caw and a heavy flapping 
of wings he disappears into the woods. 

There on the right bank of the stream, just beyond 
that fallen birch, is where Eleemos, the fox, has 
lately drunk, for we see his dainty footprints lead- 
ing to and from the water’s edge. Farther on, a 
mother partridge hurriedly leads her brood from the 

the we go past, while far to our 


edge of stream as 


left over the treetops a flock of crows chase a hawk, 
The second lake is reached and just beyond the 
randpit, which leads twenty feet into the lake, 
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World Brotherhood 


Conducted by BP. 





O’Connor 
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RECENT letter from the editor of ‘‘ The Ceylon 


A Scout ” the hope that the World 
Brotherhood of Boys will continue to send letters 
to him for distribution. This periodical has recently 
opened a Correspondence Club so that an oppor- 
tunity is now offered our members to obtain corre- 
spondents in Ceylon, an opportunity of which we 
hope they will take advantage. 


ANY of our members seem to be in danger of 
4 forgetting that the World Brotherhood of Boys 
offers them a splendid chance to become acquainted 
with boys in various parts of their own country. We 
do not wish to discourage correspondence with for- 


expresses 


eign boys, but we urge our American members to 
consider the interest there is in exchanging letters 
with American boys Do not neglect these oppor- 


tunities in the fascination of foreign letters. 

APTAIN F. J.. ROMANES has been a Scoutmas- 

ter in Philadelphia, a Scout Commissioner in 
Kansas and Colorado and is now honorary secretary 
for the Dublin Scouts and organizing secretary for 
the North of Scotland. We asked him to write for 
this department something of his ideas on or experi- 
with The World Brotherhood of Boys. Here 
is the article which he sent us in response ye our 
request: ‘ 


ences 


“Having been a Scout leader of one kind oran- 


other in the three kingdoms of the United Kingdem 
as well as both in the east and middle west of the 
U, S. A., the World Brotherhood scheme appeals to 
me very strongly. \t Imperial Headquarters in 
the Boy Scouts we have an_ International 

whose job it is to foster the same ideas of 

tween scouts, but I think it is correct to say that 
present the scheme has not yet ‘caught on’ in the U. 


strongly. 
“1 should like 


London of 
Commissioner, 
srotherhood be 


to see a very simple international paper pub- 


BOYS’ LIFE 


«By Michael Spry—aAge |5 
Illustrated by Fink—Age |4 


Limmo starts a fire, w take a rod and reo 


7 to catch a trout for dinher. The gaudy fly, how. 
| ever, does not lure today, and, finally, I tie a 
| piece of salt pork on a”line for still fishing and 
| after twenty minutes am fast to a big one, He is 
| soon pulled in, and when I get back to camp 
} Limmo fries him in bacon grease. With corn-pyeaq 
| he makes a very delicious dinner, not, perhaps 


appealing to the epicure, but, when sweetened by 
hunger, the finest ever, * ’ 
‘ 


Ww' soon start again. Ag we reach the opposite 

shore and the opening’ to the stream, a huge 

bull moose (with a “great snort) out of the 

! Shallows near the shore, where he has been pulling 
waterlily roots, and makes for the woods. Limmo 
reaches hurriedly for the rifle but is not in time 

and we continue up the stream. There ahead; mark 

| you, is a fork where the woodfolk cross. And what 

| 

| 

j 


rises 


is that black streak in the water? The “wijer 

whirls beneath our paddles, and we arrive just in 

time to see Pequam, the fisher, slide into the under. 

brush. Urgent business, no doubt, has called him 
| from one side to the other, 

} Here a bear lately drank. See, the sand is stil 
wet, and the water in his footprints is still muddy 
Ah! there goes Mooween himself, but all we see jx 
a glimpse of his back as he makes his way in an 
ungoverned rush through the brush. Limmo, with 
unusual loquacity, even exclaims, “Um! Big one!” 


We have reached the last lake. How natural, 
how homelike are the old scenes. There is the fir. 
tree where Pequas, the singing mouse, and his 


family lived: there the dead log where an extremely 


bold chipmunk made his home; there the rock 
where we anchored the canoe; and, most glorious 


of all, there on his watchtower of old dead pine, 
far across the lake, the sunlight gleaming on his 
white head, sits my old friend the great baldheaded 
eagle. 


T was dusk before the tent was up, the stores 
packed away, the canoe turned bottom up on the 


sand and the supper eaten and when the dishes 
were washed and we sat by the campfire, I was 
glad, very glad, that I had come. Later, as | 


dozed in the fragrant bed of balsam, a clear, sweet 
whistle sounded from the thicket behind the tent, 
It was the white-throated sparrow, or, as the North- 
ern Indians call him, Killooleet. Little Sweet 
Voice. He had been disturbed by some one of the 
myriad forest sounds, and as his clear “I’m here 


sweet Killooleet, Killooleet, Killoolect,” ripped forth, 
I felt a great peace and I knew that I was at 
home 
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La Fayette’s full name was Marie Jean Paul Rech 
Our Short Story Contest Yves Gilbert Motier Marquis de La Fayette?  For- 
; : tunately we don’t always have to say all that. 
(Rules for Story Contest Published on Page 63.) 
Of the thirteen original states the first to ratify 


THe prize in our Short Story Contest is awarded this month to Michael Spry of Buffalo, N. Y., age 15, for his 
article “The Call of the Wild.” 

The decision was a difficult one since there were several good manuscripts among the many submitted. As particu- 
larly pleasing we wish lo mention the work of Frank Bowman, age 16; Milton S. Mulloy, 15; William Blake, 15; 
Jimmy MeNeil, Jr., 13; Raymond Gross, 16; and especially that of Homer Butts, 16, who submitted a well planned 
and well-told story 

erhaps some of thecontestants may be curious as to why their work failed to win the award or special mention and 
possibly, also, some of them may be interested in suggestions intended to be of assistance to competitors in future contests. 
Therefore, we shall try each month to give a few hints, suggested by the manuscripts examined, which may, we hope, 
help our young writers to select and handle their material. 

irst, remember that the fact that you wrote a story in a very brief lime is of no interest to the judges and is no argu- 
ment in favor of the result. Good work can be done rapidly but is not usually done by beginners, who must work and 
eh over their material in order to bring it to that degree of technical finish which will place it in the Contest's winning 
class 


the Declaration of Independence was Delaware and 
the last Rhode Island? The order of ratification is 
as follows: Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Connecticut Massachusetts. Maryland, 
South Carolina. New Hampshire, Virginia, New 
York, North Carolina and Rhode Island. seginning 
at the top of the flag each stripe represents one of 
these states in the order named above. The fifth 
stripe, for instance, represents Connecticut. 


Two men who signed the Declaration were after- 


When you plan your story or article ask yourself whether the central incident will really be of interest to others: ward elected President of the United States—Jobn 
“Is it interesting in itself or is it interesting to me only because it happened to me, or to someone I know, or because J Adams and Thomas Jefferson? 
was present or am familiar u ith the place?” Ash also, “Should I be interested to read of this incident if it had hap- Two men who signed the Constitution were also 


pened to an absolute stranger?” Further, in selecting a basic incident for your story or article, try to distinguish between 
that which is slight, and that which is trivial. 

Among the manuscripts submitted for the February contest were many descriptions of athletic games. Realize that 
a mere brief description of a particular game does not appeal especially to those unfamilar with that sport, nor to those 
who are familiar with it unless some unique feature or play is involved. Be sure that you are not led to write about a 
game by the fact that your school team played, or your chum made the touchdown, or you yourself were the hero of the 

ome run. 

On the other hand, some of our contestants had good material which they failed to present interestingly. Consider 

what there was in the conditions of your hike, perhaps, or your vacation trip, that, though familiar and commonplace 
to you, as something unfamiliar and strange contains the germ of romance to another boy. About the great forests and 
rugged seacoast of Maine the imagination of the boy living in the arid plains of the southwest may play, while to the 
NewYorker Alaska is as romantic as the West, that old west of Indians, and emigrants, and perpetual warfare; of 
great ranches with cowboys continually flourishing sombreros amd guns. So, try to realize what there is in your life 
that may have the charm of the unusual to another boy, then try to present that element for him, as vividly and as realis- 
tically as you can. 


HUHNE 


s 


elected President—George Washington 


Madison? 


afterward 
and James 

Three ex-presidents died on July 4—John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson and James Monroe? ‘The first 
two died on the same day—the fiftieth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence— 
which they both signed. 

William Henry Harrison was the oldest man when 
elected President, and Theodore Roosevelt the 
youngest? 

Of all the Presidents, John Adams lived to be the 
oldest, and James Garfield died youngest?’ 

William Henry Harrison was President the short- 
est time of any who have held that office—being 
*“ The International Scout Jamboree, which is to be held next President only a month when he died? 
Summer in Olympia, London, is an opportunity not to be lost 


by all who are keen to forward the International Brotherhood Of the twenty-seven men who have held the office of Presk 


to the among boys. Plans are being made now to emphasize the dent, just two-thirds have been college trained men. 
K. very . interests Pos s the wor rer, ¢ it is . pA 8 . 
ery common interests of couts the world ove r, and it is to be Buchanan was the only President of the United States who 
hoped that many scouts from overSeas will not only send was never married ? 
exhibits of all kinds of their own work and handicrafts, but } : 








lished, which could be sent by correspondents along with their 


jetters—say quarterly—with illustrations and descriptions of 
life and the conditions of the country, Conditions vary so 
much, even in such close-by places as London and Surrey, 


while in Scotland and Ireland life runs as differently as it does 


in New York or Salina, Kansas, that there would be no 
difficulty in finding subject matter. These quarterly papers 
when bound would make a very interesting collection and a 


valuable record of contemporary manners and customs. A 
series of picture postcards, designed for the use of Brother- 
hood correspondents, would help to stimulate interest. 


will, when finances allow it, come themselves and get into per- 
sonal touch—not only with British scouts but with boys from 
other countries as well. 

“The Brotherhood is only in its infancy; every scout who 
does his bit in the work is building up a tremendous and power- 


ful organization which can but draw the nations together. Let 
every boy who writes to a stranger across the sea or in his 


own country have his ideal very clearly in his mind. The ideal 
is that scouts are Brothers; how best can we attain to this 
ideal, how can we, in letters, best gain the sympathy and affec- 
tion of our brothers in other lands?” 


John Quincy Adams was the son of John Adams, and Benja- 

P * 7910s arriaon? 
min Harrison was the grandson of William Henry Harrison: 
The Harrisons were descendants of Pocahontas and John 
Rolfe. 


John Tyler was the first Vice-President to assume the duties 
of President upon the latter’s death? He took William Henry 
Harrison’s place as President in 1841. ’ 


John Q. Adams was elected to Congress at the expiration of 
his presidential term? The same is true of Andrew Jobnsom 
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o You Like To Carve? 


YOU CAN LEARN WOODCARVING 


IN A FEW SIMPLE LESSONS 


CARVE MANY THINGS 


INKSTANDS 

CARD TRAYS 
HANDKERCHIEF BOXES 
JEWEL CASES 

ASH TRAYS 

MATCH BOXES 
FLOWER STANDS 
and many 
other useful 
and valuable 
articles. 


INKSTAND 


Made after 
only two 
weeks of 
practice. 
Very hand- 
some and 
quite valua- 
ble. Stamped 
ready for 
carving. 















THE SEPA WOODCARVING OUTFIT 


now brings the art of carving within the reach of everyone. 
Every boy, or girl either, can now learn to carve in a few sim- 
ple lessons. ‘There are no expensive tools to buy, no long course 
to study—just a few evenings of practice as shown in the Sepa 
instruction book and you can soon learn to carve many beautiful 
articles. 


Something Every Scout Should Learn 


Woodcarving is cleaner, more interesting and, through our 
plan of study, more quickly learned than craftwork of other 


kinds. Hundreds of boys are qualifying in woodcarving this 
winter. It is a craft that is particularly good for Boy Scouts to 
learn. Why not get your Craftsman’s Merit Badge through 


woodcarving? 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The Sepa Number 1 outfit is complete and gives thorough instruction on 
Geometrical woodcarving. It consists of (1) one practice board, 12 x 6 
inches, as shown in the illustration ; (2) one instruction book which explains 
in detail the motion and angle of every cut and tells plainly just how to carve 
each design; (3) one carving tool known 
as the skew chisel, which is made of finest 
crucible steel, and is guaranteed to take a 
razor edge. We are offering $1 00 
this outfit complete at only... . 

Send a dollar with the coupon below for 
each outfit wanted. Send a bill, a money order 
or your father’s personal check. Don’t miss 


this wonderful opportunity. Don't wait until 
tomorrow—do it NOW: 


SEPA INCORPORATED 


AREA ILLINOIS 








CARD CASE 
Carve this after only a week’s prac- 
tice. Holds two packs of playing 
ecards or makes handsome calling 
card tray. 


WILSON RUTHERFORD, Manager 
Assistant Field Scout Executive, 
Chicago, III. 





Scoutmasters—Adopted by Chicago and Milwaukee Councils 


The Chicago and Milwaukee Examining Boards of the Boy Scouts of America 
have adopted the Sepa, Inc., Outfit, in woodcarving. Hundreds of boys in and about 
Chicago and Milwaukee are enjoying this most interesting work now, and we heartily 
recommend it to. you for consideration for your own troop’s use. We will be most 


Pleased to hear from you and all letters will be given prompt and thorough attention. 
The fact that Chicago and Milwaukee, with their large organizations have adopted our 
method, is your farther guarantee of the great merit of our offering to you. 


Write in 








to us today for the interesting facts. 








Woodcarving is one of the oldest of the old arts. As 
far back as history goes—even back to the times of pre- 
historic man—are found examples of woodcarving. 
Prehistoric men used it as decoration for their canoe 
paddles, their wooden dishes and even their huts. The 
Egyptians of ancient times used it to write their stories 
and letters. Before our modern type was invented, our 
forefathers used type carved from wood. 


Notwithstanding all this, the secrets of this wonder- 
ful old art have been carefully kept among a few men 
and there are but few people today who can carve. The 
surprising part of it is that zt 7s not hard to learn. It is 
really easy. Numberless beautiful designs can be 
carved and pieces made that will not only delight the 
eye and be useful, but will be worth many dollars. 


Nothing will train the eye and steady the hand bet- 
ter than woodcarving. At the same time it is extremely 
interesting, instructive and profitable and gives the 
added delight to the carver of knowing that he is mak- 
ing something with his own hands—creating. 
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PRACTICE BOARD 


This board 6x12 in. supplied for 
your beginning work. After this is 
finished, you can start on _ boxes, 
Stands, etc. 


Complete, only 


$1.00 


COUPON 





Address 

SEPA, Inc., 

AREA, ILLINOIS, 

WILSON RuriierrorD, MANAGER, 
Assistant Field Scout Executive, Chicago. 


Enclosed find $......... for which please send me......... Sepa Wood- 
carving Outfits. It is understood that if I am not pleased in every way, I can 
return the sets and get my money back, 
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EDGE of 

surveying 

is a nhec- 

essary 

part of the educa- 

tion of the civil 

engineer, the min- 

ing engineer, and 

the landscape 

architect. There is a consider- 
able amount of work to be done 
which involves surveying alone 
without engineering, such as the 


laying out of new towns, streets, 
suburbs, parks, cemeteries, and 
roads, the fixing of boundaries, 
and the making of maps. Cities 
and counties have their official 
surveyors, Where civil service 
has not been adopted their selec- 
tion is a matter of politics, a 
method which not make for 
the highest efficiency and economy. 

Railways do much surveying, and new telephone, telegraph, 
and electric lines require the surveyor’s work as a preliminary 
to construction. The states and the United States employ 
many surveyors. New York State pays $8000 a year to a 
State Engineer and Surveyor and $10,000 a year to a Com- 
missioner of Highways. 

Courses in surveying are given at most colleges and univer- 
sities in connection with higher mathematics or as the founda- 
tion work of a technical course in engineering. Mathematics 
through plane trigonometry is a necessary preparation for a 
good surveying course and the student will have less difficulty 
if he adds to this analytical geometry and higher algebra. 
Surveying courses at the larger schools extend over from one 
to two years. A number of the universities including Columbia, 
Harvard, Michigan, Cornell, Syracuse, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology have summer camps 
for practical work in surveying. University 
courses include land, topographical, railway, 
municipal, and hydraulic surveying, geodesy, 


and drawing. 

N OST boys interested in surveying will 
i want to go on into civil engineering. 
Much is heard nowadays about the engineer- 
ing professions being overcrowded. Engi- 
neering makes a strong appeal to many young 
men and it is estimated that 10,000 start 
on engineering courses each year. The 
schools are turning out many graduates will- 
ing to work for small pay while acquiring 
practical experience. In civil engineering 
especially salaries in both private and govern 


does 





is additional reason that a boy make the 
most of such studies in his preparatory 
school days. 
A BOY cannot expect to get far in any 
branch of engineering without a 
thorough technical education, It is pos- 
sible to do something without it. Boys 
with no training or experience are often employed in field 


But these humble positions 
army of technical graduates. 


parties of surveyors or engineers. 
are also sought by an increasing 


The inexperienced boy and the technical graduate alike are 
likely to begin by keeping time or driving stakes. A boy 
may, with some study at night school or by correspondence 
courses, fit himself to become an assistant to a surveyor. 
There are some excellent correspondence courses Which need, 
however, to be supplemented by practical experience. 

The civil engineer is a designer and builder. He must 
know the principles of mechanics upon which are based the 


design of buildings, bridges, dams, and structures of all sorts, 
The structural engineer does well to specialize newadays in 
one kind of construction such railroad bridge work, 
tunnels, reservoirs, dock and harbor engineering, water works, 
or canals. Hydraulic, municipal, and sanitary engineering 
are other special fields for the civil engineer, 


as 
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This article is reprinted from the Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Surveying published by National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
because of lack of space, has necessarily been 
greatly curtailed. For a more extensive survey of 
the subject see the official pamphlet issued by 
National Headquarters. 
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Railway engineering divides into two distinct departments 


construction and maintenance, The foundation of both is 
the same, but they require different kinds of ability—one a 
talent for construction and design and the other a thorough 


knowledge of the system and a capacity for infinite detail. 
Railway engineering, from the beginner’s point of view, is 
the oldest and most crowded field. The pay is not high and 
promotions sometimes very slow. The prospects are much 
less brilliant than in some other lines of engineering work. 
Yet there are opportunities for specialization in the work and 
good executive positions for men of ability. 


RIDGE engineering is a field requiring special study and 
ability. The engineer who designs a bridge must take 
into account not only the material to be used, the load to be 
carried, and the width of the roadway, but the character of 
the stream to be spanned and the materials under its bed. 





lie must decide on 


the depths of 
foundations, 
number and 
tions of his p 
and must be 
to estimate 
cost 
is an active 
at the 
ind better brid 


rhe bridge designer needs imagi- 


nation and originality. Each 
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Sea Judgment 
. By H. G. Horton 








where the scope of his work is broader than 

ANITARY engineering is another new and 
W specialized department in the profession. 
The Canal Zone is a notable example of an 
achievement in sanitation. It is such a 
demonstration as this that brings us to a 
realization of the importance and value of 
the sanitary engineer and is gradually opeu- 
ing a broader field of oppertunity for 
him. 

The United States is a great employer of 
engineers on enterprises of constantly in- 
creasing number and variety. Government 
pay in the higher positions is lower than in 


private works but for the young engineer 
and the recent graduate it is an excellent 
school of experience and opportunity with 
very fair pay and chances of promotion. 
These positions are under civil service 
rules, 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Burvey is 


maintained primarily for safety of navigation. 
It is engaged in the endless task of charting 
our 40,000 miles of constantly shifting coast 
line. Channels, shoals, hidden rocks and reefs, 
tides, soundings, currents, temperatures, lights, 
landmarks and everything that could be of 
aid te navigators is recorded on its excellent 
charts. Owing to the work of winds, tides, 
and rivers the work is never done 

Inland this survey is engaged in geodeti 
work—the establishment of true base lines 
on the earth’s surface by which all other 
surveyors’ lines will in time be corrected,— 
and in a magnetic survey to determine thr 
variations of the magnetic needle. The work 
takes field parties into wild and mountainous 
regions and is often accomplished unde! 
great physical difficulty. 

The Geological Survey is another interest 


ing branch of government work which wil! 
appeal to a boey’s adventurous spirit. Its 


advance guard is the topographical division 
which makes maps showing the contours 0! 





ment work have been lowered by this plenti- ONG-BONG, Bong-Rong, bong-bong, bong- date; macadam roads, auto fire department, 
ful supply. Yet engineering work as a whole bong. “Eight bells, sir,” reported first and beautiful homes of stucco and concrete. 
is offering more varied and bigger oppor- boat Coxswain to Skipper Black of the B. §, Only there was no river or lake or——— 
tunities every year. There is no end to A. barkentine “ Alert,” port of Larkspur. “ Hi!—get on deck everybody!” shouted 
the problems awaiting solution in all “Very well, Coxswain,” replied the man Yeoman Wales, who had been writing his log 
branches of engineering and we are con- who had on his scout official’s coat the blue near the windows; ‘ McCorkle’s place is 
stantly applying the engineer's science and band and old gold stripe circles of the Sea- afire!’? Variation received a rude jolt, as 
skill in new directions. America needs bet- scouts. “ We will have setting-up drill under every Seascout sprang to his feet, looking 
ter roads everywhere, control of her great Junior Officer Hazard, after which Mr. Ray- aut the Skipper with a mute appeal hard to 
rivers to prevent frequent and devastating burn of the Local Shipping Board, will talk resist. His eyes twinkled for a moment, and 
floods, improved transportation, irrigation to us on Variation and Deviation. Pipe to then he spoke in crisp sharp tones: 
and drainage, good water supplies, and sani- quarters, Coxswains!” “Fall in by boat crews,—lively now! 
tation for cities. “ Two-eeee -—all hands fall in at quar- Right face, forward march !—Byrnes, what 
Engineering today, like other fields of ters!” echoed through the old loft where on earth are you deing with that grapnel?” 
work, is becoming more and more specialized. the Seascouts had their “ship,” and thirty- 
The best opportunities lie in expert knowl- odd boys in the blue and tan uniforms Hiky red-faced young Coxswain of the 
“lige of a special field. In addition to the swiftly lined up by billet numbers. The second crew only hesitated a second, 
older professions of civil, mechanical, elec- crews Were mustered, setting-up drill given, “Sir,” he said, “I dunno; but it might 
trical, marine, and mining engineering, we and all hands “went aft” to hear the old ‘be handy; I’ve been working on this scheme 
now have chemical, hydraulic, municipal, and Sea Captain explain in boy’s language what for a month, and—well, can 17” A nod of 
sanitary engineering. There are opportunities variation and deviation was. assent, “Huh! thought Spud, ‘some 
for good men in all of these fields and in lsut there was one dissatisfied boy in the chance we'll stand to do a good turn, with an 
everal of them the demand exceeds the earnest group. “Spud” Haney, the Mess- auto fire department, and a lotta scouts to 
supply. man of crew one, was holding a disgusted patrol fire lines. Ain't it lovely?” But he 
Civil engineering itself has divided into communion with his inner self, as he watched plunged down below with the rest. 
several well defined branches. The general the old skipper “pull” the compass card Everybody seemed running through the 
preparation for any of them is the same, with uround with a jack knife. vacant lots toward MecCorkle’s. The snappy 


specialization after the broad foundation is 
laid. Tne boy who looks forward to an engi- 
neering career of any sort must apply himself 
diligently to mathematics. His profession 
begins in his high school days. Algebra, 
geometry, physics, and trigonometry, mechani- 
cal drawing, and shop work in metal and 
wood are the beginning of the equipment he 
will need for his work. He should remem- 
ber how important these studies are and 
make the most of his time. Let him not 
forget also that the successful man in any 
profession needs a good English and general 
education. Cultural subjects too often get 
crowded out of a technical course so there 


“What in time’s the use of all this stuff 
in an inland town?” he mused. ‘*Here I 
went and got ahead of the gang in splicing; 
even made a long splice in wire; but there 
ain’t no ships with wire rigging around here! 
Why, we even hafta stick our Navy cutter 
en a flat car and run it twenty miles before 
we strike the river! Fat chance we'll ever 
stand of using this dope in Larkspur!” 


Spud might have had ground for his in- 
ward complaint, Larkspur was a New Jer- 
sey suburb of New York; well-to-do com- 


muters of the metropolis whirled into their 
offices there in the morning and speeded back 
at night. The town was very up-to- 


autumn night breeze had carried sparks into 
the dry weeds covering the land near the 
burning house, and scouts and civilians were 
alike busy in beating out this new source of 
danger. The fire had started on the first 
floor, and had evidently made rapid progress 5 
great clouds ,of smok: 
angry flashes of flame leaping from the front 
windows. 

“ Everybody’s out, aren't they?” queried 
Skipper Black of the tire Chief, who had just 


alighted from his racing auto. “ The men 
say so,” he replied, “but the hook and lad- 
der isn't here yet, so we can’t be sure. It’s 


(Concluded on page a5) 


shot: -threugh - with ° 


the land. Then come the geologists wh 
study the shale and rocks, the dip of the 
strata and geological formation of the whol 
region. They plot on the maps the various 
minerals in colors. They can often predict 
coal, oil, and mineral deposits with amazing 
accuracy. Then come the hydrographers wh« 
‘record the rainfall, the capacity of lakes and 
rivers, their volumes and currents and al! 
that pertains to drainage. AN this inform: 
tion recorded on the maps of the survey is 
of immeasurable value to the engineer whe 
comes seeking 2 route for a canal or rail 
way, a site for a storage reservoir, or “hi 
location of a mine. 
(Concluded on paac 7B) / 
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INCOLN S FELLOWS, WE ARE ¢ AND WE HAVE GOT TO 
BIRTHDAYS GOING TO HAVE. fg LOOK SWELL TOO AND| 

AS WELL jue ONE SWELL THAT'S WHY I'M 


GOING OUT TO 
BUY A NEW 
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BE PREPARED SCOUTS 
FOR THE BIG 3 BIRTHDAYS 


Be in your best and look your best 
Being in your best means being 
inside your new official 


EISNER 
Scout Uniform 








THE GUARANTEE 


The material used in the official uni- 
form of the Boy Scouts of America has 
been selected after most careful investi- 
gation, including thirty days’ sun test, 
and the acid and strength tests. 

It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
as well as by National Headquarters 
when properly handled in washing against 
fading or shrinking. All guaranteed gar- 
ments have the official seal of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and cases of unsatis- 
factory service should be reported, with a 
written statement of the process followed 
in washing. 








Send for free Scout 
Booklet — “ How to 
Wash and Care for 
Your Uniform Prop- 
erly.” 











Office, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE COMPANY 

Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of uniforms of every description. 
It now comprises 33 FACTORIES IN 
ALL. 

Besides Scout Uniforms and all 
requisites such as BELTS, HATS, LEG- 
GINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY makes tens of thousands 
of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES 
ARMY UNIFORMS. 








Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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HIS is the Good Turn Month, or the Good Turn Month 
of our magazine, as you may choose to eall it; prob- 


ably, the latter is the best way to put it, because 
every month is a good turn month for the scouts, 
and every day is a good turn day for the scouts, and 
every hour is a good turn hour for the scouts; for every 


scout thinks kindly thoughts and the kindly thoughts cause 
him to do kindly deeds. 

This is the month of Abraham Lincoln, who declared that 
he wanted it to be said of him by those who knew him best 
hat “he always plucked a thistle and planted a flower wher- 


ever he thought a flower would grow.” Scout Lincoln was 
six feet four in his moccasins; his tall lamk frame was built 
up of sinews tougher than whipcord, and muscles like steel 


bands. Ele bad powerful lungs and was a typical backwoods 
scout. 

This is also the month of George Washington, another 
American scout over six feet tall and a typical frontier Buck- 
skin man, whose whole life was a grand good turn for 
\merica and an example for the Boy Scouts. 

But the best good turn that any scout can do is to pro- 
laim that the Scout Movement was born of American tradi 
tions. The Government of the United States was founded 
on a good turn, founded on kindliness; there has been no 
kinder act in the history of nations than the declaration that 
all men are entitled to an equal right in the pursuit of life, 
liberty and happiness. 


ACH one of the twelve points of the Scout law has been 

4 a guiding star, and part of the daily life of the early 
American scouts. It would not be difficult to select twelve 
American scouts of the early buckskin period who would 
represent each of the different points of the scout law, or 
one wko would represent them all, and there were none of 
them, Kenton, Boone, Washington or Lincoln, who did not do 
a good turn daily. 

You see, Fellow Scouts, it is fashionable now not to believe 
in witches, gnomes and fairies. But the heresy must be 
stamped out of our land and buried forever and ever, for this 
world is FILLED WITH GOOD SPIRITS AND FAIRIES. 

Every good thought, inteligently expressed, is a good fairy 
which time and evil.‘¢an never kill: it lives forever: and 
every bad thought is a mean old gnome, gin, imp or bogie, so 
be very careful what you think and what you say, because 
propaganda is only the sending out of so many good fairies 
or wicked poisoned tongued bogies to do your work 

In all good old fairy stories these little sprites are supposed 
to be invisible. Why, of course they are invisible! because 
they are thoughts and thoughts wear the caps of invisibility, 
as the fairy stories put it. But in nearly all the fairy stories 
the little fays on proper occasions make themselves visible 
to the human eyes; so also do thoughts. 


ET me explain this to you. An artist sitting in his studio 
thinks of something beautiful, something grand, something 
useful or something funny. All these thoughts are invisible, 


By Dan Beard 


nobody can see them, nobody knows of their existence but the 
artist himself, but when he puts these thoughts on canvas 
or paper he takes the caps of invisibility off of his fairies’ 
heads and everybody can see his fairies in the form of great 
inspiring pictures, or fun provoking sketches. 

Love and friendship are invisible until they are clothed with 
acts of affection and kindness, or words of affection and kind- 
ness. You understand now what I mean when I say that fays, 
spirits, elfs and fairies are real live things. 


A True Fairy Story 


URING the siege of Boston in the Revolutionary War. a 

little baby was born,in that city,,a, baby boy, and his 
mother’s thoughts were the good fairies that, whispered in the 
baby’s ears and moulded his character, the fairies danced 
around the cradle and the baby grew up to be a husky, clean 
young man, a scholar and a theologian. 

Jonathan Chapman was a rather small but wiry young man 
and when he did not give the better part of his clothes away, 
he was dressed in the costume of the day, but usually his 
charity left him but scantily clothed. His lank black hair was 
not gathered, after the manner of the day, in a queue at his 
back, but it hung loosely down his small but sturdy snoulders, 
His brow was high and although his expression was as mild 
and winning as a woman's, his aiert black eyes flashed be- 
neath his calm brows with gleams of fire telling of the in- 
domitable will and restless spirit of the real pioneer and 
vigorous scout, which his calm composure could not conceal. 
Johnny Appleseed wore a soft slight mustache and scant beard 
in open rebellion against, the fashion of clean shaved faces 
which even the woodsmen of that date (1801) were wont to 
follow. He was uncohventional in mind and manner, but no 
one ever mistook him: for aught but a real gentleman and 
scholar, 

Like Joan of Arc, he held intercourse with spirits and these 
spirits were none other than the Good Turn Fairies who were 
talking to him, until at last he left the beaten tracks of men 
and made his appearance in the wilderness of the Ohio River 
Valley. Even there the Good Turn Fairies followed and told 
this youth that the wilderness was soon to be settled by white 
people, and that it was his duty to enter the forests, follow 
the Indian track and big game trails and prepare them for the 
reception of coming settlers. 

Being inspired by Good Turn Fairies, this Good Turn scout 
of the border declined to kill or injure any living thing, plant. 
animal, bird or insect. He traveled unarmed and nobody and 
no creature molested Jonathan Chapman, or “ Appleseed 
Johnny,” as he patiently tramped over the trails with his loads 
of apple seeds, starting nurseries of young trees and planting 
orchards in every open glade he found, 
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HE wild Redmen knew him, and when they saw him they 

held their fists up betore the forehead, twisting them, then 
pointed to heaven indicating that this white man was a child 
of the Great Mystery. The outlaws and the desperadoes who 
fled to the wilderness to escape being punished for their crimes 
always had a buffalo robe and a place at their fireside for 
Appleseed Johnny because he ministered to their sick, rendered 
first aid to their wounded, and did his good turn without ask- 
ing who or what his patients were. 

Appleseed Johnny, or Johnny Appleseed, traversed the wild- 
erness from Pittsburgh to Indiana and Illinois; he brought 
down, in dug-out canoes, bags of appleseed, or sometimes he 
led a borse loaded with bags of appleseed with which to start 
his nurseries or even packed them on his own back. He se 
cured the seeds at the cider presses at Fort Pitt and the set- 
tlements surrounding it, now the great smoky city of Pitts- 
burgh, 

When the tide riff, the first scum of emigrants began to flow 
into the wilderness, following the trails that Chapman trod, 
they met and knew the Good Turn scout, and like the redmen, 
they also put their hands to their foreheads, but they did not 
make the redmen’s sign, they tapped their foreheads, indicat- 
ing that Chapman’s mind must be deranged, for they reasoned; 
how could a sane man with a warm coat deliberately take it off 
anc give it to an emigrant who had none? Or take off his 
shoes and go barefooted over the frozen ground, because som 
emigrant had no shoes? Or why should a sane man crawl out 
of a hollow log, after he had sought shelter there and all be- 
cause Le did not want to disturb two cub bears sleeping in the 
log. Rather than wake up these forest babies our Good Turn 
scout made his bed alongside of the log. 


OW I ask you boys why did mot the mother bear disturb 

the sleeping man when she came back to visit her babies? 
To the mind of the plodding emigrant this man must be crazy 
for how could a sane man be so kind-hearted ? 

But if Johnny Appleseed was demented he was afflicted with 
the same sort of madness as was the Great Founder of Chris- 
tianity. Somehow or other the good fairies told the mother 
bear that Chapman was her friend; the sign of friendliness 
must have been stamped upon his face, and that is why the 
little children of the emigrants did not fear the gaunt, balf- 
clad young man when they met him, but, on the contrary, 
would run laughing and smiling to met him, would hang to 


such fragments of clothes.as his generosity to others had left - 


him. The children knew he was a Good Turn scout, and they 
loved him. 

Jonathan Chapman lived to be an old, old man, loved and 
revered by all who knew him. He led a life of usefulness, 1° 
one was too humble, no one was too great, no one too good, 
and no one too bad for him to help. f 

There are apple trees still flourishing which were planted in 
Indiana and Ohio by his hand, and in the springtime when the 
apple trees are all in white with sweet scented blooms, and the 
soft winds scatter the petals of the flowers until they drift like 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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YOU TOO, MAY OBTAIN THE “SCOUT LAW" FREE .- 
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Say Fellers—read 
what Scout Reid 
has to say about 





Kaynee 


The Kaynee Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sirs: 
I am a faithful reader of "Boys Life” in which 

your advertisements appear. I'm also a wearer of -Kaynees. It used 
to be when I went out to play ?oot-ball mother'd say, "Now son be 
careful and dont tear your shirt” but now, since:I wear Kaynees, 
I never hear it any more. Mother knows what durable goods are 
put in them, and, that I eouldntctear them if I wanted to. 

But say Mr. “aynee you ‘know that weve got a brand new Scout 
recom and a copy of your "Scout Laws in Colors" would look first rate 
hanging up on the wall. So I will take the liberty to ask you to 
senc us @ copy. 

Please send to this adress: 


Troop #32 re 
e/o Ed. J. Carnagua 
1360 W. 27th St., ' 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thanking you in advance, I remain, - 2 : 


A Zaynee forever. 

















YOU CAN TREAT'EM ROUGH 


HAT Scout Reid has to 
say about Kaynee Youth's 
Shirts is also true of Kaynee 


Blouses. Thousands upon 


thousands of them are sold all 
over the land to real American 
boys-- boys who indulge in 
rough, but hardy games - - boys 
who “love” to slide down ban- 
nisters, shinny back fences and 
climb trees. 


Every Kaynee garment is guar- 
anteed fast color—the fabrics 
are exclusive and are accurately 
tested for strength and perfec- 
tion of weave. Neckbands are 
always the size marked and 
sleeve lengths right. Tell 
mother about Kaynee other 
products— Wash Suits, One- 
Piece-Wash-Togs, Creepers, 
Pajamettes, Undertogs and 
Covertogs. Sold at all leading 
stores where substitution is not 
permitted. 


The KAYNEE Company 
Kaynee Buildings 
} Cleveland 
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{ the bars where he sat like a marvel of the 
jeweler’s art, his brilliant plumage ablaze in 
he sun, gTave as a judge and silent. Evi- 
wntly the natives were disposed to view this 
uking bird as a part of the white man’s 
ieputation. Billi and the rest of the whak 
boat’s crew, mingling with the men of Hanua 


iia, fomented this ides with tales of the 
warret’s wisdom 
To one side was piled a hillock of trade 


<oods that the skipper had brought along in 
he attempt to buy off Tubi, an attempt that 
id failed. But the eyes of Tubi and of all 
e Village occasionally shot covetous glances 
» that direction 


HW feast had not been so much a friend- 
ly function as occasioned by custom and 
the fact that the skipper had provided much 
of it. Now Tubi waited for the skipper to re- 
pen his negotiations. Not because he in- 
tended to grant anything, but because he 
wished to make the affair an example of the 
1umiliation of the white man who was a blood- 
brother of Afua, now being witched to death, 
nd through him, of all white men. 
A crafty, triumphant leer rested upon his 
greasy face but it gradually faded as the skip- 


per set unconcerned, sifting the grit, with 
Jim motionless as the sphinx and the devil- 
ird still and unwinking. Finally, ‘Tubi 


sdopted the wizard’s method of taiking at his 
isitors. 
“There was plenty rain last night,” he be- 
gan. “The stream was high and strong.” 
The skipper chuckled low behind his beard. 
“ Looks like fine weather, Jim,” he said. 
Got a dry spell ahead of us, I reckon. Goin’ 
o be dry,” he repeated in a slightly louder 
rice. 
Now, though the skipper averred, and partly 
elieved, that The Admiral had highly de 
loped reasoning faculties, he also knew fair- 
v well the extent of the parrot’s stock of 
hrases and knew that, if the bird was in a 
ilking mood, certain key-words would set him 
f He had often scored most effectively in 
this way and now The Admiral played up. 
* Dry!’ shrilled the parrot, cocking his head 
» one side. “ Dry as a bone!” Then broke 
nto a burst of laughter followed by the sound 
f popping cerks and the elvk-cluck of run- 
uing water. It was a very ordinary accom- 
lishment for a parrot much of whose educa- 
tion had been gleaned in waterfront resorts 
but it made «a tremendous impression 


‘*sZDOOT I, Tubi, am Master of the Rain,” said 
Tubi boastfully, hurrying to offset The 

\imiraL “I am the Lord of the Sky! A 
undred times I have brought water from the 
sv when there was not a cloud in sight.” 
“AS? Ai!” chanted his tive counsellors in 
ssenting unison and the villagers echoed 
them 

‘*I can turn the stream iuto floods,” went 
n Publ. “I can make the rise. I can 
wash out life as the river washes away its 
inks, as water turns clay to mud.” 

“You talk with a loud voice, Tubi,” re- 
plied the skipper. “Is it you or your god” 


sea 





—he glanced aside to where a carved log, 
alf face, with oval pearl-shell eves, set 
skew, and sharks’ teeth in « great mouth 
rom which the tongue protruded, placed 
nder an open shed of thatch, proclaimed 
the Hanuabada temple and deity—* that 
does these things?” 

but at the crisis the goat can fight, and 
tight fiercely, as many foes have found to 


When attacking, the goat lowers 
his head until his chin almost touches the 
eround, plunges forward and at the right 
instant gives 2 fierce sideswipe upward with 
his berns, to puncture the vitals of his enemy 
wheré they are unprotected. And man or 
beast may well beware that thrust. 

Mr. A. B. Fenwick related to me the par- 
iculare of a battle of two Indians, 15 dogs 


their cost. 


md two horses with a Billy goat that had 
wandered out upon Joseph's Prairie, where 
Cranbrook, B. C., now stands. The Indians 


thought that with their horses and dogs (but 
no gans) they could capture the goat alive. 


fhe goat thought otherwise. “A little later 
| Squaw saw that they were having a bad 
mixup, and ran out to the Indians with a 


rifle. One of them shot the goat. All but 
two of the dogs were killed on the spot, or 
lied very shortly It was with the greatest 
lifculty that the Indians saved their horses 
rom getting punctured by those terrible 
little horns.” 

It ia on record that a 
war was killed by a full-grown Billy goat 
vhile the bear was killing him. The dead 
«lies of the two were found only a few 
vurds apart, 

So you see, although the goat is deliberate 
in thonght and in action, and wise in self- 
preservation, when the time comes to fight 
he is right on the job. 

To me the most wonderful thing about the 
mountain goat is his mind. He is so calm 
ind self-confident, so level-headed and sure- 
‘ooted, that often and often he marches and 
climbea where no other four-footed animal of 
North America dares to follow him. I never 
got over my original amazement and admira- 
tion of bis summit work 


full-grown: grizzly 





“ Kiu is my god,” said Tubi proud- 
ly. ‘“*He gives what I ask.” y 

“Is water greater than fire?” asked 
the skipper. 











There was « shuffle of interest in 
the crowd. They were able to 
follow the sense of the words 
‘and they scented a combat. 

“Water runs while 
talk", said Tubi with a 
sheer “ While it runs 
it works.” rhe crowd 
grinned at this open al-* 
lusion to the fate of 
Afua. 

“Let it ran,” said 


the skipper with elabor- 
ate indifference. “Is 
water greater than fire? 
Or are you also the god 
of fire, Tubi!’ 

“Water puts out 
fire,” replied Tubi. “You 
know that, O brother of 
Afua who has taken bis 
name !”* 


“ Yes,” said the skip- 
per and his voice rang out like a 
trumpet. “I have taken his name and 
he has taken mine, O Tubi. And the 
image that you have placed in the stream 
Was named for Afua, O Tubi the Boaster! 
So is my name Afua and [ have come to 
Hanuabada to make an end to your magic 
that disturbs the name of Afua.” 

“Yet Afua lies dying in his hut at 
Elevera,” said the wizard. 

“Afua lies there living, O Tubi,” con- 


tinued the skipper. “ Nor shall his sickness 


increase. For I, also named Afua, and with 
the blood of Afua in my veins, have taken 
up his fight, and we shall see whether the 
magic of Tubi is greater than the magic of 
the White Man.” 


HERE was a pause and then Tubi turned 


te one of his council with grunted gut- 
turals. The man rose and left the assembly. 


“Gone to see if the image is still in the 


stream. This is goin’ to be quite interest- 
in’, Jim.” whispered Captain “Gurr. 

Jim tingled with excitement. He had 
done his active share and now was content 
to see the skipper playing with Tubi as 
Tubi had played cat and mouse with Afua. 


my question, O 
skipper. “Is water 


“You have not answered 
Tubi,” persisted the 
greater than fire?” 

“ Water can conquer fire.” 

“Can the rain put out the burning moun- 
tain”? asked Burr, “Can water master the 
fire that bursts from the earth’? I think not, 


O Tubi And, if you are Master of Water, 
then I am Master of Fire. I can bring tire 
from the earth at my will, I can set water 


to boil and burn.” 


“Tehah!" Tubi spat contemptuously on 
the ground. ‘That is an old teriki. 1, too, 
can buy powder that make water bubble. 





Early in our studies of white goats in that 
goat paradise we were treated to an exhibition 
of climbing that opened our eyes. As we 
were passing across a tiny goat pasture at 
the foot of a rock precipice, we surprised a 
party of four goats on the side of the wall, 
about 100 feet up. We halted, to see what 
they would do. The face of the rock wall 
was reasonably rough, but it could not have 
been more than ten degrees from being per- 
pendicular. 

Two goats stood safely upon the summit, 
looking down on their entrapped comrades. 
The unlucky four could have been shot as 
easily as picking grapes; but it is not all of 
goat-hunting to kill goats! 


PINDING that they were not being shot at, 

the four goats started to get away from 
us by climbing straight up the face of that 
precipice! For ten minutes we watched an 
amazing exhibition. Each goat chose an in- 
dependent course, reached up with his front 
feet for a foothold, then by sheer muscular 
strength lifted his heavy body up the three 
or four feet to be gained. Often sidestepping 
was necessary to find a new foothold; but 
there were no slips, and never once a turning 
back. 

They climbed in that way about 200 feet 
While we watched them, then reached easy 
going, and quickly disappeared over the sum- 
mit. We hunters all agreed that no moun- 
tain sheep could make a climb like that; but 
of course we don't really knoe. 


220) Nr ig EULA 
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Jim Morse, Adventurer 


(Continued from page 
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The Mountain Goat at Home 


(Concluded from page 29) 
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L. Tubi, can buy stuff that looks like water 


but is net, At the store. The white stuff 
tant) burns in lamps 
amd makes the engine 


work, I am not a 
child, nor are the peo 
ple of Hanuabada 
fools 1” 

There was a general 
relaxation and a. tit- 


ter, All of the vil 
lagers knew of gaso- 
line and of oil. Some 
of them had = lamps 


that burned kerosene. 
This skipper must be 
in his dotage to talk 
so foolishly. Jim 
looked at the captain 
inquiringly but the 
skipper only winked 
his solitary eye. 


HE messenger re- 
turned, a little 
breathless and squat- 
ted down in his place 
back of Tubi, mutter- 
ing something that 
brought a fresh gleam 
to the wizard’s eye 
The message had been 





reassuring. The 

stream = still worked 

on the image and his 

magie was still strong. 

“Can you set the 

sean oon tire, white 

man 7" asked Tubi. “Can you 
bring tire from this sand.” 

Captain Burr suddenly stood up- 


right, dominating, assured. 

“Bring me a bowl of seawater 
from the lagoon,” he shot at Tubi. 
“Let one of your wizards fetch it.” 

Tubi looked at the skipper doubtfully as 


the captain stood there with his hands in 
his pockets, smiling, confident. But the 
Wizard could not ignore the challenge. He 


gave the word and one of his five took a big 


calabash down to the lagoon, bringing it 
back filled with sparkling seawater, setting 
it down where the skipper pointed, on the 
beach midway between the two groups. 

‘Let all the village come about,” ordered 
jurr, “Jim, mark a circle in the sand 
with a stick. ‘Bout twenty foot diameter. 
The man who steps inside that line,” he 


went on, as Jim roughed out the circle, “* will 


be burned to death.” 


“There is your god. O Tubi,” he con- 


tinued. “Made of a tree. A god that stays 
here in the village and must be carried. A 
piece of wood that will burn, Shall I burn 
the god? My God you cannot see. If you 


were to look upon my God you would surely 
die. And he is everywhere.” 

He suddenly 
cloudless, 


pointed to the sky, blue, 





Several times we saw goats serenely 
promenade across the faces of perpendicular 
cliffs of bare rock so smooth that no sign of 
a ledge or path was visible to us, even with 
our glasses. In every such case it looks as 


if the animal were walking on the air. The 
feet are planted with great precision and 


firmness, and this imparts to the animal a 
stiff gait, and the general appearance of a 
mechanical toy in motion. 

The mountain goat is equally at home on 
rock, ice, snow or meadow, and it lives in 
bands of two to twenty. Its big black hoofs 
have chisel edges for ice and a center of 
rubber cushion for slippery rock. In steep 
climbing the front of the hoof digs in like a 


garden trowel, and in going down steep 
places the rear dewdaws make wonderfully 


effective brakes. The heavy coat of tine and 
dense white wool is impervious to dry cold, 
but the wet and cold rains of New York 
winters quickly put mountain goats down and 
out. In the East they must be sheltered 
from all cold rains, or they contract pneu- 
monia and die. Of dry cold they can endure 
any amount. 

In the matter of food, we must say that 
the goat is herbivorous, and explain that it 
feeds on a great variety of mountain plants, 
according to season. On the summits they 
find very little real grass, but they find pulsa- 
tilla and other queer pasture plants that are 
literally “ just as good.” In the spring they 
feed on the wild onions that grow abundantly 
in their home pastures, which imparts to 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“What I do is not my magic, 0 Tubi, 
is the power of my God, of the 
White Men. Now, behold!” 

He brought down his clenched fist with 
its one pointing finger, sharply, close t 
the bowl, opening his palm above it, then 
stepping back, ' 

From the placid surface there broke Vio 
lent flame, hissing and bubbling, little jets 
of smoke that exploded and then, in q minig 
ture geyser, the water heaved up with 5 
burst of fire and subsided in a loud report 

Even Tubi started back. His council of 
five jumped frantically to one side, The mob 
broke, some falling on their faces, some run- 
ning for cover. Burr had resumed hig 
squatting position with Jim beside him and 
the Admiral was screaming : 

“Fire! Fire, you bloomin? lubbers! Fire!» 


; It 
(od of the 


a and fearfully the jabbering natives 
returned from cover, seeing Tubji still 
hold kis ground, but keeping well withoyt 
the line that Jim had marked, 

“T have set the sea afire, Tubi,” said the 
skipper. ‘“ Shall I bring fire from the sandy 

The savages backed away and Tubi gave 
a look at Burr, half vindictive, half awed, 

The skipper got up again and this time 
pointed to the sand above the little mound 
he had raised. 

“Come!” He roared 
using the native word. 

A pate sheet of flame instantly 
with a reek of sulphurous fumes, breaking 
from the ground 1n a manner irresistibly sug 
gestive to Tubi and many of his men of thy 
active volcano at Mount Trafalgar. This time 
the tribesmen broke into utter confusion. 

“So much for fire!” shouted Burr, “ And 
now I tell you, O Tubi, that the water of 
that stream shall not wash away that image 


out the command, 


shot up 


that is named for Afua! For I, Afua by 
name and by blood, tell you that I shall 
change that image into stone, harder than 
these rocks, O Tubi! Now it changes as I 
make the = spell. And the spirit of Afua, 
brother of my blood, who has my name, 
shall become strong again, hard as the 
stone of the reef on which the wave breaks 


He bent to Jim and whispered, 
where you come in, Jim. Can 
somethin’ in some foreign lan- 
guage—or just gibberish if you can’t think 
of ennything. Speak it out loud. And set 
The Admiral on yore shoulder.” 

Jim obeyed, picking up the willing parrot, 
who clambered up his arm of its own accord 
and roosted beside his cheek while Jim cud- 


in vain.” 
* Here's 
you jabber 


geled his brain for something «appropriate 
Suddenly words leaped into his head. They 
could hardly be called appropriate though 


they were the words of a conqueror, but they 
were mighty effective as, slowly and in his 
deepest voice, he began to recite from the first 
book of Caesar: 

‘Gallia est omnia divisa in partes tres.” 
while Tubi stood crestfallen and sulky and all 
Hanuabada listened as if under a spell until, 
as he closed where recollection failed him, a 
young woman. came flying towards them, cry- 
ing as she ran, in native words that the skip 
per translated to Jim, 

“The image! It has turned to stone! Lo, 
Koa the Chief touched it with the end of 
his spear and it is hard as the rock of the 
cliff !” 


(To be Continued in the March Boys’ Lire) 





their flesh a strong onion flavor. 

Goats are numerous in British Columbia, 
widely distributed, and in the huge new 
game sanctuaries of that province and Alberta 
that have been created to preserve the goats, 
sheep, elk and deer and bear, the species is 
sure to be preserved from extinction. The 
whole region in which “ Grizzly Smith and 
the two Norboes guided Mr. Phillips and his 
friends from 1904 to 1907 now is a preserve 
in which sheep, elk, moose and goats have 
increased enormously. 


. ay greatest feat in goat hunting of which 
I know was that @f Mer, John M. Phil- 
lips in photographing on the face of a preci- 
pice a fine, big Billy goat, several times over, 
at a distance of from 5 to S feet! The re 
sults have been given to the world in our 
book “ Camp-Fires on the Canadian Rockies.” 
The goat had been living alone, high above 
our camp, for several days, and at last the 
day came that Mr. Phillips decided to take 
his picture. 

Accordingly, John M., Mack Norboe and 

Dog Kaiser climbed up to the goat, and after 
some very hot work they cornered him on 4 
narrow ledge, from which the only escape 
was suicide by jumping off. The goat st 
fast, snorted, stamped, gritted his teeth, and 
dared the camera man to shoot. 
. Hanging on by one hand and one foot, the 
reckless camera man rested his camera oD 
his free knee, worked it with his free hand, 
and in the course of half an hour got half 
a dozen surpassing pictures, at very close 
range. I faney that never before or since 
that day was a crag-climbing animal thus 
cornered at eight feet distance and photo- 
graphed large. What is more, Mr. Phillips 
never will do the like again. He is married 
now, and has Boy Scouts in his family t 
hold him back from all such hair-raising 
adventures as that was. 
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SOME NEW BOYS’ LIFE FEATURES 
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A WHALE FOR SIZE 


It's a whopper, Scout. A regular rip-tearing snorter of a magazine, the BIG- 
GEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD FOR BOYS. That’s what your official 
magazine, BOYS’ LIFE, is now. Stop a minute and think what that means! More 
short stories, more serials, more and better departments, and some new features 
you can’t get in any other magazine under the sun. Some fayout, eh! Righto, old 
kid, but it’s the hope to die truth. 


QUALITY TOO 


BOYS’ LIFE is now a great big magazine, and one you will want to read during 
the next twelve months. The best writers of boy stories are writing their best 
stories for the new BOYS’ LIFE: Colored covers by Charles Livingston (ull, 
Remington Schuyler, and the best artists of out of doors subjects) Some class! 
You'll tell the world, and you're right. We sure have spread ourselves this year to 
give you just the kind of a magazine you want, and believe us we have succeeded. 


SERIALS FOR 1920 


BOYS’ LIFE stories have always been record breakers. This year will be no 
exception, for at least six of the best long stories ever written will appear in the 
pages of BOYS’ LIFE during the coming twelve months. J. Allan Dunn, Dillon 
Wallace, Joseph B. Ames, Captain A. P. Corcoran, and Adair Alden have turned 
out a flock of stories that are regular humdingers. The plots are laid in the South 
Sea Islands, the wilds of Labrador, on the Western Plains, Smuggling on the 
Canadian Border, and the African Jungles. Such plots mean plenty of thrills. 
Afterwards these stories will sell for at least $1.25 each in book form. Buy them 
with a year’s subscription to BOYS’ LIFE and save money. 


A RAFT OF SHORT STORIES 


Slathers of them. Dozens and dozens and dozens, and such 
Stories, too! Filled with the crash and roar of the angry sea, 
the still, awful cold of the bleak Arctic Circle, the strange 
animals and wild savages of the jungle, the redskins and cow- 
boys of the plains, Boy Scouts in various activities, the old 
irontiersman with his deerskin clothes and long hunting rifle, 
and cheers and songs from the school campus, all help to make 
the coming numbers of the big new BOYS’ LIFE such that 
you wifl never forget them. A few of the authors are Irving 
Crump, Joseph T. Kesel, Albert W. Tolman, Edward L. 
Bacon, W. T. Tuttle, and E. E. Harriman. 











1920 


SCOUTING 


A wonderiully popular new feature is the new section called “ Scouting.” 
Devoted to all sorts of Scout doings and conducted by such bully old trail blazers as 
Dan Beard, Horace Kephardt, Dr. William T. Hornaday, and Dillon Wallace. You 
will find in this section a whole lot of useful scout information which you can find 
in no other magazine; included in it you will also find official news edited by Chief 
Scout Executive, James E. West. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


During 1920, BOYS’ LIFE will publish many special articles. Articles on big 
game by men who know the lives and habits of wild animals as intimately as you 
know your school mates. There will also be articles on different vocations, big men 
of the day, all kinds of athletics, and other subjects in which you are interested. 


SPECIAL PUZZLE OFFER 


The next twelve numbers of BOYS’ LIFE will be corkers. They will contain 
more reading matter than any other magazine for boys has ever published before iti 
a year. If you will send $2.00 promptly, which is the price of a year’s subscription, 
we will send you, in addition to the next 12 big numbers of the new BOYS’ LIFE, 
the best puzzle we have ever seen, called “Get My Goat.” Write your name and 
address plainly on the attached coupon. Pin $2.00 to it and send it at our risk. 


Do it today! 


SPECIAL PUZZLE OFFER COUPON £6 
vs 


I 
| Boys’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, 
| New York, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen—For $2.00 ,enclosed, send me Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ magazine, for twelve months, beginning with the ............ 
| number and send me free “ Get My Goat,” the best puzzle of the year. 
| 
| 


Name 


Address 


Foreign Postage, $0.50 Extra. 
Canadian Postage, .25 Extra. 2-20 
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(“Several boys pe 
to Taylor when ! 
showed them my 
check for $98.81’ 


Says M. C. Hethcoat, Kaufman, Tex. 


Boys! Thebig moneyis wait- 
ing for you at Taylor’s! We 


must have millions of furs to 
supply our buyers,and will pay 
you amazingly large prices! 
Don’t wait another’ minute— 


Ship Your 
Furs To 





== 


Maiti: NATIONAL 


ACEESNE 
$t.louis, v'8?a. 
“Every Old Timer 
Ships to Taylor!’’ 


It pays to deal with a successful 
fur house—one that grades right— 
sells right—and pays right. That’s 
the way to get the big checks—the 
kind Taylor pays. 


Highest Grading Brings 
Top-Notch Returns 


Both of us make -more money 
when your furs are given the highest 
possible grade. Then we can sell 
them for more, and pay you more. 
Expert graders insure correct grad- 
ing at Taylor’s. 

Taylor pays quick! We send 
money as soon as furs are graded. 
No delays—no wondering when that 
check’s coming. Taylor pays on 
the dot! 


Don’t Wait! Tag to 
Taylor Today! 


The market is high now! Ship 
while prices are up, and be sure of 
your winter profits. Only a few 
weeks left—pack up your furs and 
get ’em off today. 


F. C. Taylor Fur Co. 
225 Fur Exchange Bidg. 


es 














 St.Louis,U.S.A. ; 





Going to School in a 
Museum 
a scout living in 

or near New York 
or visiting the city should 
not fail to spend all th: 
time he can spare in the 
great Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. It is one of 
the greatest museums in 
the world and here he wilb 
find many of the most 
beautiful things which men 
have created for many cen- 
turies. Every effort is 
made in the Museum to 
help the boy or girl who 
visits it to learn as much 
as possible, and teachers 
are provided to lecture on 
its treasures, and story 
hours are arranged for its 
younger visitors. Instead 
of wandering aimlessly 
through the great halls 
every young visitor should 
inquire just when and 
where these lectures and 
talks are given and be sure 
to take advantage of them, 
They are free to all, 





A Marvelous Engineer- 
ing Feat 











WINNS 


Pops of Popular Science 
By Francis Arnold Collins 


0 le 
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IE its famous origina), 
= picturesque little craft 
weigh only 180 tong, Thi 

trip will be part of a 
great celebration to com- 
memorate the landing 
Pilgrims and 

the settlement of New 
England three centuries 


The 
will 











ago. There will be Severa] 
pageants both in England 
and America and man 
notable buildings pe 
monuments will be raised 
in honor of the event. One 
of the most interesting 
features of the celebration 
will be the moving pictures 
which will reproduce the 
famous scenes of the sail- 
ing of the Mayflower and 
its landing at Plymouth 
which are now being pre. 
pared both in England and 
America, and will soon } 
shown 
United 


ye 
throughout the 
States, 


The Age of Man 

CIENTISTS and artists 

have been working to- 
gether to give us a pie. 
ture, as reliable as_possi- 
ble, of the earliest man 








NE of the most inter- Who lived upon our globe. 
esting experiments in Once a farmer utilized a row of Trish Poplars for fence posts. Now the In several museums we 
hydraulics ever attempted trunks have grown so that they overlap the boards. The wood exposed to nee sue nt ae “a 
ill soon be made in the > we . sr . . at as ce reads carefully recon: 
ed ee the weather has rotted away but the trees go on growing. structed from the evidence 
for centuries has suffered discovered. ‘The most in- 
from lack of water and it teresting pictures, how- 


is now proposed to supply 
plenty of water and power 
besides in a very ingenious 
manner, A tunnel about 
twelve feet in diameter is 
to be built from the Medi- 


terranean Sea to the Dead 
Sea, a distance of more 
than thirty miles, which 
will pass directly beneath 
Jerusalem. The Dead Sea 
being 1600 feet below sea 
level will allow the water 
to flow with a rush which 


will be converted into elec- 
tric power to run electrical 








ever, are 


structing 


made by con- 
actual scenes in 
the caves or on the plains 
they once inhabited, and 
placing life-like figures in 
them surrounded by the 
crude implements used in 
hunting and housekeeping. 
The age of man is, of 
course, disputed, and varies 
widely according to the 
different estimates. The 








cars and light the streets 
and perform other work in 
Palestine. It will also 
serve to pump water from 


the sea of Gallilee to 
canals which will irrigate the 
entire country. 


Life Saving Aloft 

EVERAL inventors are at work 

on life saving devices for air 
craft. Air travel is so new that 
little attention has been paid so 
far to providing means of 
escape in case of accident. The 
first air ship to be equipped was 
the R34. the great dirigible which 
twice crossed the Atlantic. She 
earried parachutes conveniently 
placed on her “cat walk” for 
every passenger. ‘The latest forms 
of parachutes are practically 100 
per cent. efficient. It has been 
found that one travels fifteen feet 
a second before the parachute 
opens, when the pull in the check 
which follows is 900 pounds, The 
new parachutes will have shock 
absorbers. In a few years air 
craft will probably have to carry 
parachutes for all on board just 
as steamers now carry lifeboats. 


some 


Our Air Forestry Service 
OREST fires are now being 
fought successfully with the 
aid of aeroplanes. The Government 
maintains a regular air service for 
the purpose in California and 
these flights will soon be extended. 


Flying at more than a hundred 
miles an hour the scout is able 
to observe great ranges of moun- 
tains in a few hours. When a 


fire is discovered the observer can 
communitate with his base by 
means of wireless telegraphy and 
summon aid. The aeroplane also 
earries fire extinguishing bombs 
which when dropped from high 
altitudes will do the work of a 
great gang of fire fighters in a 
few minutes. These observation 
flights are made at an altitude 
varying from 1500 to 2000 feet, 
although fires can be detected 
from a height of even 10,000 
feet. 


The Mayflower Anniversary 
PERFECT model of the 
famous Mayflower is to be 

built in England which will sail 

to America just 300 years after 


No, this steamer is not stranded in a desert. 


freighter going through the Suez Canal. 


Model Airplane Department 


Finished Propeller. 


I* is quite a trick to make a good model aeroplane propeller but it is 
the kind of work any boy will be interested im. The easiest way 
to get your propellers is of course to buy them. Any supply house 
will sell them just the size you want ready to fit on your model. 
Another plan is to buy the propeller blanks ready cut and whittle 
them out for yourself. This is a good plan if you can not get the 
right kind of wood, for the blades are cheap. Let us suppose, how- 
ever, that you intend to do all the work yourself, ° 

The best wood for the propeller is spruce, but if you cannot get it 


some hard straight grained wood will answer. Select a piece free 
from flaws. First cut your propeller block. For a ten-inen propeller 
you will need a piece ten inches in length, three-fourths of an inch 


broad and half an inch thick. The pitch of the propeller which con- 
trols its speed or pushing power through the air may be increased 
by using a thicker block. 

First, draw diagonal lines from the opposite corners to find the 
exact center of the block, and drill a small hole through to the other 
side. It is very important that the hole should be exactly straight 
or perpendicular to the face. This will later serve as the shaft on 
which the propeller will spin. First cut away one edge with a sharp 
knife until the face is roughed out. Next cut the opposite edge until 
the blade which is beginning to take shape is, say, three-eighths of 
an inch thick. The opposite end of the block is of course treated in 
the same way. It is important that the two blades should be of the 
same form and weight so that the propeller will be exactly balanced. 

The accompanying photograph of a finished propeller will assist 
you in the work. Its blades, it will be seen, are very thin, and the 
hub has been cut away. In your first propellers it will be better to 
leave a strong hub around the shaft. A slip of the knife may spoil 
the entire propeller. The final work of reducing the blades may be 
done with rough sandpaper. The blades should not be less than one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness. 3e careful in rounding off the outer 
ends of the blades to keep the whole symmetrical. When the propeller 
has been sandpapered it should be painted with a thin coat of shellac. 

In mounting your propeller a stiff piece of wire two inches in length 
is passed through the hole at the center and firmly wedged so that 
it will not twist or turn. It is a good plan to buy from the supply 
houses the metal axles which come for this: purpose. They cost but a 
few pennies and are firm and true. When your propeller is mounted 
test its symmetry by holding it horizontally to see if it exactly balances. 
If it does not balance sandpaper away some of the heavier blade 
until they both weigh the same. You are likely to spoil several blanks 
before you succeed in whittling out and finishing a perfect propeller, 
but it is very interesting work, and will be excellent practice for the 
rest of the model aeroplane construction which is to come. 


This is a photograph of a 


so-called Neolithic man 
whose relics have been 
found in many parts of 
the world was _ probably 
10,000 years old, perhaps 
much older. Many of the 
relics are believed by 
scientists to be 100,000 
years old, while some 


scientists place the earliest 


man of whom we have any 
record as far back as 250,- 
000 years. One way to measure 
their age is to calculate, by our 


knowledge of geology how long it 


required) to form the — strata 
which cover the relics of th 
early man. 


Ice Tumblers and Pitchers 

AVE you ever taken a drink 

from an ice tumbler? This 
iceware is very attractive and 
keeps its contents at just the 
right temperature. The only 
utensils required will be a mold 
of some kind and a core or cen 
tral piece. These molds must b 


of .seme material other than 
glass, since freezing water will 
crack it. A tin, or aluminum, 
measure will be just the thing 
The core may consist of another 
measure or similar mold, but 





A circular block 
which will just fit into 
the cup will answer. It will be 
worth while to have such a core 
turned specially for this purpose. 
The core should fit into the outer 
mold, leaving a space of not less 
than one-quarter of an inch at 
the hoettom and = sides. Across 
the top of the core attach a stick 
which will rest on the upper 
edge, keeping the core in the de- 
sired position. Now fill the mold 


slightly smaller, 
of wood 


with water and set awaf to 
freeze solidly. In winter this 
is a simple matter. If you 


chance to be near a_refrigerat 
ing plant of any kind the iceware 
may be manufactured through- 
out the year. When the form is 
frozen solidly plunge it for a me 
ment in warm water, when the 
core may be pulled out and the 
ice tumbler loosened from the 
mold, 


ARRY S. GODWIN, Jr., writes 
from Darby, Pa., that the 
largest shipyard in the world and 
the largest munition plant in the 
United States are in that county; 
also, that the shipyards there 
built nearly one-third the tota- 
Shipping Board tonnage. 
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4B night was pitchy black and a drizzling 

rain was falling, but Eli had often trav- 
eled on as dark nights, and he was deter- 
mined. He chose a light skiff rigged with a 
Jjeg-o-mutton sail, The wind was against 
him and with the sail reefed and the mast 
unstepped and stowed in the bottom of the 
hoat, he slipped a pair of oars into the locks 
and with strong, even strokes prlled away, 
hugging the shore, that he might take ad- 
yantage of the lee of the land, 

presently the drizzle became a downpour, 
put Eli, oblivious to wind and weather, 
rowed tirelessly on. There was a dangerous 
turn to be made around Flat Point. Here for 
a time he lost the friendly shelter of the 
land, and continuous and tremendous effort 
was called for in the rough seas; but, guided 
py the roar of the breakers on the shore, he 
compassed it and presently fell again under 
the protection of the land. 

With all his effort Eli had not progressed a 
quarter of the distance toward The Jug when 
dawn broke. With the first light he made a 
safe landing, cut a stick of standing dead 
timber, chopped off the butt, and splitting it 
that he might get at the dry core, whittled 
some shavings and lighted a fire. His pro- 
yision bag was well filled. No Labradorman 
travels otherwise. A kettle of hot tea sweet- 
ened with molasses, a pan of fried fat pork 
and some hard bread (hardtack) satisfied his 
hunger. 

The wind was rising and the rain was flying 
in blinding sheets, but the shore still pro- 
tected him, and the moment his simple break- 
fast was eaten Eli again set forward. Pres- 
ently, however, another long point projected 
out into the Bay to force him into the open. 
He turned about in his boat and for several 
minutes studied the white-capped seas beyond 
the point. 

“Tll try un,” he muttered, and settled 
again to his oars. 

But try as he would Eli could not force 
bis light craft against the wind and at length 
he reluctantly dropped back again under the 
lee of the land and went ashore. 

“There'll be no goin’ on to-day,” he ad- 
mitted. “I'll have to make camp whatever.” 


NDER the shelter of the thick spruce for- 

est where he was fended from the gale 
and drive of the rain, he cut a score of poles, 
One of them, thicker and stiffer than the 
others, he lashed between two trees at a 
height of perhaps four feet. At intervals of 
three or four inches he rested the remaining 
poles against the one lashed to the trees, ar- 
ranging then at an angle of fifty-five degrees 
and aligning the butts of the poles evenly 
upon the ground. These he covered with a 
mass of boughs and wind grass as a thatch- 
ing. The roof thatched to his satisfaction, he 
broke a quantity of boughs and with some 
care prepared a bed under the lean-to. 

His shelter and bed completed, he cut and 
piled a quantity of dry logs at one end of the 
lean-to. Then he felled two green trees and 
cut the trunks into four-foot lengths. Two 
of these he placed directly in front of the 
shelter and two feet apart, at right angles 
to the shelter. Across the ends of the logs 
farthest from his bed he piled three of the 
green sticks to serve as a backlog, and in 
front of these lighted his fire. When it was 
blazing freely he piled upon it, and in front 
of the green backlogs, several of the logs of 
dry wood. 

Despite the rain, the fire burned freely, and 
presently the interior of Eli’s lean-to was 
warm and comfortable. He now removed his 
rain-soaked jacket and moleskin trousers and 
suspended them from the ridgepole, where 
they would receive the benefit of the heat and 
gradually dry. 

Stripped to his underclothing, Eli crouched 
before the fire beneath the front of the shel- 
ter. At intervals he turned his back and 
sides and chest toward the heat and in the 
course of an hour succeeded in drying his un- 
derclothing to his satisfaction. His moleskin 
trousers were still damp, but he donned them, 
renewed the fire and stretched himself for a 
long and much needed rest. 


HEN Eli awoke late in the afternoon the 
Tain had ceased, but the wind was blow- 
ing a living gale. There was a roar and boom 
and thunder of breakers down on the point 
and echoing far away along the coast. The 
wind shrieked and moaned through the forest. 
Under his shelter beneath the thick spruce 
trees, however, Eli was well enough protected. 
He renewed the fire, which had burned to 
embers, and prepared dinner. The storm that 
Prevented him from traveling would also hold 
Indian Jake a prisoner. This thought yielded 
him a degree of satisfaction. 

He took no advantage of the leisure to re- 
consider and weigh the circumstantial evi- 
dence against Indian Jeke. He had accepted 
it ag conclusive proof of the half-breed’s guilt 
and he had already convicted him of the 
crime. Once Elf had arrived at a conclusion 


Troop One of the Labrador 


(Continued from page 33 
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his mind was closed to any line of reasoning 
that might tend to controvert that conclu- 
sion. He prided himself upon this character- 
istic as strength of will, while in reality it 
was a weakness, But Eli was like many an- 
other man who has enjoyed greater opportuni- 
ties in the world than ever fell to Eli's lot, 

Once Eli had set himself upon a trail he 
never turned his back upon the object he 
sought or weakened in his determination to 
attain it. His object now was to overtake 
Indian Jake and have the matter out with the 
half breed once and for all. Well directed, 
this trait of unyielding determination is an 
excellent one. It is the foundation of success 
in life if the object sought is a worthy one. 
But in this instance Eli's objective was not 
alone the recovery of the silver fox skin, 
though this was the chief incentive, Coupled 
with it was a desire for vengeance, prompted 
by hate, and vengeance is the child of the 
weakest and meanest of human passions. 

When Eli had eaten he shouldered his rifle 
and strolled back into the forest. Presently 
he flushed a covey of spruce grouse, which 
rose from the ground and settled in a tree. 
Flinging his rifle to his shoulder, he fired and 
a grouse tumbled to the ground. He fired 
again, and another fell. The living birds, 
with a great noise of wings, now abandoned 
the tree and BHli picked up the two victims. 
He had clipped their heads off neatly. This 
he observed with satisfaction. His rifle shot 
true and his aim was steady. What chance 
could Indian Jake have against such skill as 
that? 

Eli plucked the birds immediately, while 
they were warm, for delay would set the 
feathers, and his game being sufficient for his 
present needs, he returned to his blvouac on 
the point. 


TT was mid-afternoon the following day be- 
L fore the wind and rain had so far sub- 
sided as to permit Eli to turn the point and 
proceed upon his journey. Even then, with 
all his effort, the progress he made against 
the northwest breeze was so slow that it was 
not until the following forenoon that he 
reached The Jug. Thomas saw him coming 
and was on the jetty to welcome him. 

“ How be you, Eli?”” Thomas greeted. “ I’m 
wonderful glad to see you. Come right up 
and have a cup o’ tea.” 

“How be you, Thomas? 
here?” 

“He were here,” said Thomas, “but he only 
stops one day to help me get the outfit ready 
and then he goes on in his canoe to hunt 
bear up the Nascaupee River whilst he waits 
there for me to go to the Seal Lake trails. 
You want to see he?” 

“Aye, and I’m goin’ to see whatever!” 

While Eli had a snack to eat and a cup of 
tea with Thomas and Margaret le told 
Thomas of Indian Jake's call upon his father, 
of the shooting and of the robbery which 
followed. 

“Injun Jake turns back after leavin’ and 
shoots Pop and takes the silver,” he con- 
cluded, “‘and I’m goin’ to get the silver 
whatever, even if I has to shoot Injun Jake 
to get un!” 

*“*Is you sure, now, ’twere Injun Jake does 
un?” asked Thomas, unwilling to believe his 
friend and partner capable of such treachery, 
and by disposition Thomas was naturally 
cautious of passing judgment or of accusing 
any one of misdeed without conclusive proof. 

“The’s no doubtin’ that!” insisted Eli. 
“There was nobody else to do un. "’Twere 
Injun Jake.” 

A shift of wind to the southward assisted 


Is Injun Jake 


Eli on his way. Early that evening he 
reached the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post, 
twenty miles west of The Jug. Here he 
stopped for supper and learned from Zeke 
Hodge, the post servant, that Indian Jake 


had passed up Grand Lake in his canoe two 
days before. Zeke expressed doubt as to Eli's 
finding the half-breed at the Nascaupee River. 
He stated it as his opinion that if Indian 
Jake were guilty of the crime, as he had no 
doubt, he was planning an escape and had in 
all probability immediately plunged into the 
interior, in which case he was already hope- 
lessiy beyond pursuit and had fled the Bay 
country for good and all. Like Eli, Zeke held 
no doubt of the half-breed’s guilt. 

The Eskimo Bay Post. of the Hudson's Bay 
Company is the last inhabited dwelling as 
the traveler enters the wilderness, and he 
might go on and on for a thousand miles to 
Hudson Bay and in the whole vast expanse of 
distance no other human habitation will he 
find. His camps will be pitched in the depths 
of forests or on desolate, naked barrens; and 
forever, in forests or on barrens, he will hear 
the rush and roar of mighty rivers or the lap- 
ping waves of wide, far-reaching lakes. The 
timber wolf will startle him from sleep in the 
dead of night with its long, weird howl, rising 
and falling in dismal cadence, or the silence 
will bé broken perchance by the wild, uncanny 

(Continued on page 72) 





The Strength of Universal Service 


“Behold the power of unity,” 
declares the father to his sons, 
in Aesop’s fables concerning 
the strength in a bundle of 
sticks as compared with the 
weakness in a single stick. 


This “Power of Unity” is of 
absolutenecessity tothe strength 
of nations and of business. It is 
unity of service which is the 
strength and value of the Bell 


Telephone organization. 


If all your telephone conversa- 
tions were to be forever with but 
one person, a single line would 
meet all of your needs, but 
nation-wide service requires the 
cooperation of all those served 


as well as of all those serving. 


The daily operation of the tel- 
ephone for usual, local calls; its 
vitally important operation for 
the less-frequent long-distance 
calls; both depend upon the co- 
ordinated efforts of subscribers 
and telephone operators. 


Moreover, in these days of 
high costs, an economic and 
universal service requires from 
each individual subscriber his 
financial and moral support. 


Each community must sup- 
port its telephone facilities to 
the best of its ability, if both it 
and the rest of the country are 
to receive the fullest benefit. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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go around coughing. 
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Drop that Gough 
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BOYS who believe in a fair, square deal for everyone will not 
For coughing is an unnecessary annoy- 
ance and it is bad for everyone’s health. S-B Cough Drops re- 
lieve coughing and you can eat them like candy. Pure. No Drugs. 


SM ITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
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We back 
this Trade-Mark with our Reputation 


A_BIGGER BIKE 
FOR SMALLER BOYS 


Tuere’s longer service and new fun for 
smaller boys in the 1920 Boys Dayton 
Roadster, as shown in the picture above, 
This fine bike has an 18-inch frame (the 
largest juvenilesize ), but by dropping the 
top bar 1 inch at the seat post, we have 

Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 


"Ride a Bicycle” 


adapted thislarger model tothe shorterlegs 
of smallerboys. They won’t outgrowthis 
bike. Has 26 in. wheels and all Dayton 
trimmings. Eightsplendid models in new 
1920 Dayton line. For boys, girls, men 
and women. Write for catalog 42. 











Own a Private Telephone 


Make Yourself Happy Now With One of These 


ROBBINS Telephone Sets 


rfect—guaranteed to please or your 
Just the thing for 
te on dry batteries 


Take your choice—which do you want? Both 
money refunded. Great for fun. Thousands of boys have them. 
Boy Scouts and all Real Boys. Very easy to put up and use. 
independent of all other current. 


Robbins Telephone Set 


Think of it—only $2.00 for this real phone set. Useit 
from room to room, house to house or barn, outdoors, 


anywhere, Comes complete, 2 receivers, 2 trans- 
Only mitters and 100 feet of wire. Willcarry much 
longer distance by use of ordinary bell wire. 
Robbins Wall Telephone 
Finest phone of its class on the market: call 
at both ends; strong, well built. Use indoors— Onl 
anywhere... 
Looks and works like regular phone. Run it to your pal’s house 
or anyplace. Comes complete, 2 phones and 300 feet of wire. 
Many grown age find good use for this phone, too—from 
house . laundry or neighbor, or in business— e 
front of pl and shop, ete. Easier to put up than a door bell. 


Any one can do it. Don’t delay —take your choice. Act 
to make one of these wonderful telephones all your own. 


Ask Your Dealer 











Just 
thing for Order now. Be sure it’s a Robbins. I i 
~ order direct from this ad. nd tony order or check. Batise 
Work faction Guaranteed er Money Back. your own Private line and all the fun it will give you. 











oA 
BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS 


easily prepared from our catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Exercises, etc. 


GET THE NEW SCOUT SONG 


ROBBINS MFG. COMPANY, 1807 North Central Park Ave.,; en 


electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re -inforce- 













** Hello, Boys, Are You Hiking Today?” It’s ) ment, springs, net- 
# hummer, Price 25 cts. Send for Free Catalog. ting, wire Smee, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 


bonds, wire wi auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 
Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


4 . Steel & Wire Co. F, Baackes, V.P&6.S,A. 


CHICAGO 


The Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio also Denver, Colorado. 
305-307 Mercantile Bidz 
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PEBRUARY! 
Washington's, 
Scouts of America’s. 


The 
Lincoln’s 


month of birthdays — 
and the Boy 
Say fellows! This fs 





to be the big month of 1920 and believe me 
the scouts are going to be busy. What's 
that you say about old Idle Five Minutes? 
lle—why he won't have an idle second to his 
name this month. He'll do his “ good turn” 
and several of them as well as everybody 
else in the U. S. The tirst second he shows 
any sign of slowing down, the scouts will 
attend to him and his last turn will be 
head over heels, 
Here he is. Wateh him, boys! 
Winners For Februar) 
John J. Bolton, Minois ; Mueller, New Jer- 


Goldman, Connecticut: 
Maryland; Maurice 
Walter W. Tetzlaff, 
Conrad W. New 


Scout 
Scout Charles Gross, 
Lichty, Iowa; Secout 
New York; Scout 
Jersey. 


SCY > Gieorge S. 


Hauck, 


Pain, Pain, Paying 


Johnnie having ac- 
cidentally broken a 
pane of glass in a 
window was making 
the best of his way 
out of sight, but, un- 
fortunately the pro- 
prietor stole a march 
on him. Seizing 
Johnnie by the 





col- 











lar, he exclaimed: 
“You broke my 
window, did you 
het?” 
“Yes, sir.” said Johnnie, “but didn’t you 
see me running for money to pay fer it!” 


“ Fountain ” 


Young man, when you sold me this foun- 
tain pen, you told me I could carry it up- 
side down in my pocket with perfect safety.” 

“So you can, sir.” 

“Well, I tried it—and 
coat, ruined!” 

“Why, my dear sir, you 
filled that pen before you 
pocket You shouldn’t have 


look at this waist- 
‘ 

must have—er— 
put it in your 


done that.” 


Gave Him a Houarse Voice 

‘Say Frank, you knew T was in the army, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I did, 

“Well, do you 
to eat?” 

“How did you know it was horse meat?” 

“ Well, one day when we were all eating at 
the table, someone said * Whoa,’ and a piece 
of that meat stopped right in the middle of 
my throat.” 


George.” 


know we had lerse meat, 


Geographical Definitions 
Mountain: A field with its back up. 


Island: Piece of land out for a swim. 
Keep Cool 
In explaining why a chisel must be kept 
wet with cold water when being. sharpened | 
on a grindstone, John, the brilliant physics 
student, said: “A chisel must be kept wet 
with water else it will become very hot and 


lose its temper.” 

So It Is 
“What is the center of gravity?” 
**The letter V’.” 


A Scout Is Thrifty 
Bill: <= had a lovely dream last night. I 
dreamt I had a million dollars! 
Jack: What did you do with it? 
Bill: I put it in the bank before I woke up. 





Artists 
First Boy: ‘My 
father is «a fine 


artist. With a few 
strokes he can turn 
a laughing face inte 
a sorrowful one.” 

Second Boy: “ So 
can mine, but he 
uses a stick.” 
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A Light Joke 


Teacher: Tell me something abour Athep. 


Boy: Athens is like the wick of a cand) 
sir, because it is surrounded by Greeer 
Like 
First Scout: HExeuse me, but haven't y 
met before, somewhere ? Are you not 


brother or near relative of Seout Gibbs? 


Second Seout No, | am Seout Gibbs hi 
self. 
First Scout: Ah, that explains the remar 
able resemblances then, 
In Time 


An Irishman setting upon a tramear, foun 
a place vacant, which he occupied, 

“Sure,” he said, “ I came just in the nir 
of time.” 

* How is that?” 

“Well, if To was ta come 
tind a single seat.” 


now, | wouldr 


On the Pace of It 


“What did you say when you were found 
coming out of the pantry with your hans 
all red?” 

“Oh, I said [ had jammed my fingers.” 


A Good Two-Foot Rale 


Keep your feet dry. 
Wow! 
Jack: What sort of a deg is that yor 
sot—a_ pointer: 
doe: No n iste 
Waggish 
* Brookes is renlily a clever pianist, for bt 
plays everything by ear.” 
Ah! That explains it, then. I neve 
believed he could make those soumis with h- 


fingess.” 


Physic if He’s Sick 


instructor 
“AD thos 


new 


One day the physies 
into our assembly room and said: 
who expect to take 
come with me.” Then he 
lnuwhed, 


uny physies this ).ar maj) 
wondered why w 





Missmanship 
Officer (to recruit) : 
froodness Gracious, 
nan, Where are all 
your shots) geing? 
Every one has 
missed the target 
Soldier  (nervous- 
Iv): I don’t: knew, 
sir. They left here 
all right. 





A Slight Mistake 


fair’ boarder, as 4 
across th 


+ **.Q@h,”’ 
couple — ot 
ineadow,. 

“What pretty litth: catlets!” 

“Yew air mistaken, ma’am,” said the old 

farmer. “ Themis bullets.” 


the 


exclaimed 
F scumpered 


enives 


An Authority 


Two men were hetly discussing the merit: 
of a book. Finally, one of them, himself 2! 
author, said to the ether: ‘No, John, ye! 
can’t appreciate it. You never wrote a boo 
yourself.” 

“No,” retorted John, “and I never laid a 
egg, but I’m a better judge of an omelet tha! 
any hen in the state.” 


Deep 


“T hope your son will always be open ane 
above board in his conduct.” os 
“Tt can’t be done, he is in a submarine. 


Short Answer 


Tenderfoot Scout (to Second Class’ Scav 
who has just had his hair eut): How is} 
that your hair is so short, did you have it cut. 

Second Class Scout: No, I washed my head 
Jast night, and my hair shrunk. 
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For the Wireless Amateurs 
By “Spark Gap” 
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in Ideal set 


States make the 
operators in 


OYS of the United 

best wireless telegraph 

the world. In no other country 
beside the average boy know 

so much about wireless or take so 

keen an interest in it. Before the war the 
United States contained 175,000 wireless sta- 
tions, large and small, seattered throughout 
section of the land. Most of these 


does 


every ; : 
were amateur wireless stations built and 
operated entirely by boys. No country in 


Europe has anything like as many stations. 


During the war it became necessary for 
the Government to close most of these wire- 
less stations and regulate the others very 


rigidly to prevent any enemy using them for 
his own ends. Now that the war is happily 
over the Government has removed these 
restrictions, and any American boy is free 
once more to equip and operate a station of 
his own. The interest in wireless telegraphy 
is reviving by leaps and bounds and in a 
short time we shall see more wireless stations 
in operation than ever before, It will be the 
purpose of this department to encourage the 
interest of boys in this fascinating pastime 
ind lend practical assistance each month. 
Before going into practice instruction it is 
important that the boys, who are to become 
the wireless men of the future, should appre- 
ejate the value of such work. Wireless trans- 
mission of messages and of the human voice 
is becoming daily more common. In a few 
years the entire system of communications 
throughout the world may be transformed by 
wireless electricity, and it is important that 
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Sea Judgment 


(Concluded from page 46) 


up on the farm 


boys should be able to take their part in it. 
The amateur wireless station is a great edu- 
cator and gives the boys who equip and oper- 
ate it an excellent education in the wonderful 
new science. 


HEN the call came for wireless men for 
the great war the amateur operators 
were able to take a prominent part. Thou- 
sands of boys who had taught themselves how 
to build stations and run them were able to 
take important positions in wireless stations 
at sea and on shore. No other country had so 
vast an army of self-taught wireless operators 
to call on. Many of the boys who had taught 
themselves all they knew of the science rose 
to occupy important positions. It is not gen- 
erally known that it was an amateur wireless 
man who was chosen to fly across the At- 
lantic on the NC-4 on ber famous flight. 
Wireless electricity again offers an attrac- 
tive future for any bright, ambitious boy. 
There are few professions which can be en- 
tered with so little preparation, which pay as 
well from the start, and give one such an 
opportunity to travel and see the world. The 
uverage boy who has learned to operate his 
own wireless station can with only a few 
weeks’ training fill an excellent position. The 
possibilities of wireless in the future are very 
The wireless telephone will doubtless 
common in a few years as is the 
telegraph today. The boy who becomes inter- 
ested in wireless is certain to find a fascinat- 
ing pastime of rare educational value. 


sreat. 


be as 


SAMMI LANL 


a hot fire, though. Ah,—here we are!” come 
placently, as the little hook and ladder 
truck swung around the corner, stopped be- 
fore the building, and immediately a ladder 
was run up to the veranda roof; but the heat 
was too intense to be faced. “ Run the truck 
around to the side and shoot the extension 
to the second story,” shouted the Chief. The 
little truck backed up over the curb, ranged 
itself at the correct distance from the house, 
and the driver pulled a- lever; the twenty 
ive foot extension began to rear its red 
shape against the wall 

Snap! The manila hoisting line had parted, 
and the ladder crashed with a thud. And now 
% shout of horrer arose, for the trap door 
on the roof was thrown up, and the terrified 
face of fourteen-year-old Angie McCorkle ap- 
peared, 

Spud felt himself grow two inches in that 
moment. “Hey, chief,” he cried, ““I can fix 


that ladder rope so’s itll run through the 
hoisting block !” 
And Spud started te “ long splice” the 


hoisting rope. 
_ Byrnes, getting fifteen or twenty feet away 
from the side of the building, made a coil of 
the small -thread manila line with a 
monkey fist” in its end. Taking the 
weighted end and a few coils in his right 
band he shut his eyes a moment, swung 2 
few times—and@ let go. 
In a long are the thin line whipped up, 
and fel over the ridgepole. A roar of cheers 
Went up. Byrnes yelled to the girl, new 
Near hysteria; “Can ‘you. reach the 


rope?” She nodded dumbly, and grasped it. 

Working swiftly now, Byrnes bent his 
little grapnel, with a small single purchase 
made fast to its ring, to the “ heaving line.” 
“Pull it up!” he called. Slowly the girl 
did so, shutting her eyes as the flames started 
to dart through the roof not ten feet away. 
The crowd groaned at this sight, but quickly 
began to yell with delight. She had secured 
the grapnel, and at Byrnes’ command, had 
hooked it onto the edge. of -the trap door. 
“Sit down in those two loops,—and let go,” 
shouted the Seascout. 

The crowd roared madly, then broke the 
lines, every man anxious to assist now that 
the scheme was clear, For, with the grapnel 
hooked onto the trap door, its end holding a 
single block, Angie was being lowered quite 
safely to the ground. 

“Here, Wales, help this 
Coxswain Powell. “He’s a 
Just then there was a rattle, and up went 
the ladder; not needed now, but neverthe- 
less slipping into position against the house. 
Spud Haney went up it like a monkey, and 
unhooked the grapnel from its resting-place. 


guy,” grinned 
bit excited.” 


“Guess that long splice worked,” he 
chuckled, 
“Well.” exclaimed the Fire Chief, “ this 


' 


beats me! How under heavens did you fel- 
lows learn that trick; and where did this 
boy learn how to fix that rope? I can’t tell 
where it is put together!” Skipper Black 


smiled quietly. “Those boys learn such in 
seascouting,” he said, “and in learning it 
they get what we eall ‘sea judgment’!”’ 
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“Try It, Fellers!”’ 


ET your mother to buy a jar 

of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
today. Then taste it, spread on 
bread or crackers. M-m-m, but it’s 
good! And she'll let you eat lots 
of it, for she knows it’s good for 
you 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Foods of Finest Flavor 





Complete Musical Outfits 
On ‘Trial 


‘OU may have your choice of instruments and a complete 
musical outfit for a week's free trial in your own home. Outfit includes 
case, music rack, all accessories, instruction book, etc., at cactory price. 
A tremendous saving. 

After trial_re- 


Convenient Monthly Payments ‘irate out st 


our expense if wish. If you decide to buy you may pay the low direct price in 
small monthly Smounte, Worlitser for 0 yeare has meant highest quality. 


Send this Co n 


We'll send you free and without obligation War- 

litser 167-page illustrated catalog. Mail the coupon. 

The Rudulph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1642 
117 East 4th Street. Cincinnati, hio 

829 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, llinole 
















The Yurittzer Co. 
ai0 B Wabash ve-, Chicago. I, 

tON okie 27 ccmagines monical outie 
on easy terme F 
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Boys! 


HERE’S AN EASY $ p= .00 


WAY TO MAKE or more 
Ilere’s a chance for you boys— 


an easy: way for you to make some 
extra spending money. 

If you will send us the names 
of 10 farmers who need new corn 


cribs, we will immediately send 
them catalogues and advertising 
literature describing our steel, 


fireproof, ratproof corn cribs and 
for each farmer who buys one of 
our cribs we will send you a brand 
new $5 bill. 

So keep your eyes open and 
when you are out in the country 
on a hike or hunting and see a 
farm with old-fashioned, make- 
shift, wooden cribs that look 


something like this 





just take the name and address 
of the farmer and send it to us. 
If you can’t send us names of 10 
farmers, send as many as you can. 
If you send us names of 10 
farmers and we succeed in selling 
only half of them you will receive 
$25.00. 

Buying a MARTIN STEEL 
CORN SAVER CRIB is the best 
investment a farmer can make. 
They are ratproof and fireproof 
and add much to the appearance 
of the farm. 


Martin Steel Corn Saver Cribs 


Look Like This 














Get Busy NOW! 


Not only will this be an easy way 
for you to make some extra spend- 
ing money, but you will also be do- 
ing the farmers a real service be- 
cause they will be glad to know 
about these better non-wasting 
crs that cost no more than old- 
fashioned wood cribs—are easy to 
erect—last a life-time and enable 
farmers to save the waste caused 
by rats, fire, mould—a waste that 
the U. S. Agricultural Department 
says amounts to 20% of the entire 
crop. 

Get your list of names in quick— 
the quicker you send us the names 
—the sooner we will be able to sell 
them Martin Cribs and the sooner 
youl get your $5.00 for each sale 
we make. Send names to 


The Martin Steel Products Co. 
Dept. 1300 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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ness find reverence: 


at St. 
to be one design, it is 


HE landing of American troops 

Nazaire—this is 
reported, on a Peace and Victory 
stamps which the French Government is plan- 
ning to issue by authority of the Chamber of 
Deputies, which was asked by France's stamp 
collecting societies to commemorate the World 
War by placing in circulation a special set of 
franking adhesives. 

Such a series, especially if 
picture of Yankee doughboys arriving in 
France to fight the fight for democracy, will 
win certain and lasting popularity among 
American collectors. Every one of Uncle 
Sam’s nephews would want to have a stamp 
of this significance in his album. 

tritish boy collectors, too, will want one of 
the other contemplated stamps of this series, 
one showing the landing of the British sol- 
diers at Calais. 

Not less desirable for philatelists will be 
ether labels being planned for this set, with 
designs such as the battles of the Marne, 
Yser, Artois, the Somme; and the winning 
back of Alsace and Lorraine from Germany ; 
the campaign in the Balkans, where French 
troops fought valiantly: and the signing of 
the Versailles Treaty of Peace. 


series of 


it contains a 


TEKO-TEKO 
New Zealand has issued a 
Peace and Victory series, and peace 
stamps are planned by the Bahama Islands, 
and also, it is reported, by St. Lucia and 
New Zealand’s set contains six 
values—™% penny green, 1 penny red, 144 pence 
khaki, 3 penny brown, 6 penny mauve, and 1 
shilling orange. The most interesting feature 
of this beautiful series is the appearance on 
the 1 shilling denomination of Teko-Teko 
faces. A Teko-Teko face, which resembles a 
curious false-face mask, is the emblem, sup- 
posed to have the power of warding off evil, 
which the Maori tribesmen of New Zealand 
worship, Maori soldiers fought with the New 
Zealand expeditionary force in France for the 
mother country, England; and so the New 
Zealand Government has honored these troops 
by placing a Teko-Teko face at either side of 
a portrait of King George on the highest 
value of the Peace and Victory series. 


EANWHILE 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 

T is understood a bill has been introduced 
I in Congress which would authorize the 
issuing of a series of stamps to commemorate 
the three hundredth anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on the shores of Massa- 
chusetts in 1620, Collectors would of course 
look with much favor upon such an addition 
to our country’s philatelic history and would 
prefer a short series, perhaps in denomina 
tions of one, two, three, five and ten cents, 
rather than the inclusion of such high values 
as fifty cents and one dollar. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will act affirmatively on 
this measure. 

If the bill is passed and stamps are to be 
issued those who’ select the designs should 
give thought to the Provincetown monument. 
This shaft, standing on the highest bit of 
land of Cape Cod, “ the right arm of Massa- 
chusetts.” was erected in honor of the coming 
of the Pilgrims to Provincetown before they 
finally went ashore permanently at Plymouth, 


Im the Scout Cave 


(Concluded from page 42) 


connection with the muscles of 
chronic kicker is an awful 


Pull out the 
your tongue! A 
nuisance ! 

Yes, sir; we must keep awake and watch 
the traffic, right now while we are boys. These 
trails are not worn so deep now but what 
they can easily be changed. But ten, twenty, 
thirty years from now—gee, it would be some 
job! Like moving a mountain canyon! 


ELL, that’s only one side of the story. 
It wouldn't be a fair proposition, would 
if the bad habits wore trails in our brains 
and the good ones didn't? But luckily for us 
it is just as easy to wear good trails as it is 
to establish bad ones, It’s mighty encourag- 
ing that it is just as hard to break a good 
habit as it is to break a bad one. If we get 
the right kind of connections established up 
there in the top story while we are boys they 
will grow stronger every day. 

That is one reason why I am so keen for 
this Scouting proposition—it not only teaches 
us to lay trails out in the opén; but, also to 
lay the right kind ,of trails in our heads. 
Think’ what it will mean to you all your 
lives ‘to’ have firmly ‘established the trails—or 
habits, if you prefer—of bravery, kindness, 
loyalty, thrift, obedience, helpfulness, cour- 
tesy, chéerfuln¢ss,. tléanliness, ’ trustworthi- 





at kind_ of connections 


‘Say! Let's get. t c 
THE Cave Scour. 


established right now 
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Real News for 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 


vonneneuevenevsnnyo ry rerenerenenenenenngennry 


Theodore Roosevelt officiated when the cor- 
nerstone was placed and William Howard 
Taft when the monument was dedicated, each 
being President at the time. Surely no scene 
in America, unless it is that of Plymouth 
Rock itself, is more worthy of a place on a 
stamp series of the character contemplated. 


Other designs which have been suggested 
unofficially include the good ship Mayflower, 


on which the Pilgrims crossed the sea to 
reach their new land of liberty; the signing 
of the Compact, the document representative 
of the birth of democracy in the western 
world; the departure of the Pilgrims from 
European shores; and a portrait of William 
Bradford. 

Here is an opportunity for the issuing of a 
series of great historical significance, and 
every stamp paper and every collector in the 
United States should urge that fact upon the 
legislative and postal authorities at Washing- 
ton. 


SCOUT STAMP CLUBS 

E read in Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News 

that a movement is under way in Rhode 
Island to organize a stamp club in associa- 
tion with every troop of Boy Scouts. Roy S, 
Barker, secretary of the Rhode Island Phila- 
telic Society, has, through the services of a 
junior committee, formed a stamp club with 
about fifty members at a church in Provi- 
dence, and has been in consultation with 
Scout leaders regarding the launching of 
Scout stamp organizations. The editor would 
be very glad to receive for publication a letter 
from Mr. Barker outlining what his plans are 
in this connection. 

There is no reason why every troop in the 
country should not have a philatelic club, and 
the movement is being started to-day in the 
smallest State in the Union! 


STAMP PRICES 

HE cost of philately mounts higher with 

shoes, peppermint candy and roast beef, 
Scott's 1920 edition of its descriptive list of 
packets, single sets, accessories, etc., has ap- 
peared, and by comparing it with the 1919 
edition we find that stamps have, many of 
them, advanced in value. 

As an illustration, the Columbus series, 
unused, one cent to five dollars complete, now 
costs $24. Last year the price was $22. The 
first issue of revenues, twenty varieties, costs 
now 90 cents, as compared with 75 a year 
ago; and the same advance is found in con- 
nection with the 1898 proprietary revenues, 

A packet of 100 different stamps from Cen- 
tral America used ‘to cost $1 and now sells 
for. $2. A packet which, containing 125 
varieties of European, formerly cost $1, now 
sells for $1.25 and contains only 75 varieties, 
A number of other packets have similarly in- 
creased in value. 

The reason for this situation is that many 
hundreds of new collectors have come into 
the field in recent years, both in America and 
abroad, and the demand for stamps has never 


before been so great. Many dealers cannot 
supply this demand, and it is accordingly a 


natural law that stamp prices should advance 
—along with shoes, peppermint candy and 
roast beef! 


Scout Newspaper 
(Concluded from page 42) 
HE contents of the newspaper are of even 
greater importance than its appearance. 
The greatest care is needed in every process, 
from news gathering to mailing. Sloppy meth- 
ods always mean sloppy appearance and slop- 
py reputation. 
+ Let the big papers handle the crime news. 
It helps nobody. 

Encourage worthy efforts and worthy people 
by publicity. 

Solicit advertising only if you know that it 
will bring the advertiser ten times as much as 
he pays for it. 

Don't yield to that boyish impulse to fill 
your paper with cheap joshing and slaps at 
people whom you dislike, 

Build up an organization. 
munity paper. Have reporters, 
editors and special correspondents. 

Exchange with amateur papers at home and 
abroad. 

Bring out every number on time, even if you 
have to miss the game of the season. 

Learn to condense. Don’t think that the 
only way to handle the stuff is to write more 
words. 

Not all the news comes from humans, 
Watch any beast, bird, bug. or bush for-one 
hour and you can tell something that ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred do not. know. 

If you need’ further information write to 
BOYS’ LIFE for it. 


Make it a com- 
department 





BOYS’ LIFE 


[No advertisements for this column are 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in sia 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service 
Here’s a chance for you to fil 
in your stamp album. iM that gay 


se our approval sheets which contain 
countries or stamps of rare varietes to hea” You ‘weleet tc “4 





Wee "Stay, giving th 
rite us 7. ing the name ef some responsi 
= we he sen a several approval sheets of aie stamp, 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPaNy 


33 West 44th Street 


AMPS —<— 
50 all 18 Belgium (large, bi-color), Cuba, © China, 
India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, 
only 10c.; 100 all diff., 20c.; 1,000 well mixed, = 
40c.; 100 diff. U.S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 1000 
hinges, 10c. Agts. wtd. 50% commission. List 
1 BUY STAMPS. - DOVER, Overland. Ma 


‘“*‘TEAM-WORK”’— 


— write and ask us—we'l| teil you 

10W, sen ‘ou = stam 

make your eyes stick _— ones 
CONCORD STAMP ‘CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N.H, 


ra: 
all different, ‘7, 
STAMPS sori ii. 
a, e 
ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., A. rs ic 
\ 1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different VU, 5, 
25¢; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 
cent List Free. 1 buy stamps saad 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Me, 


STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dicti 
QO 300w bargains, 2c. a bum (500 Dlotures), Se Onn 
stps. of world, 15c. book, 3c. 
A. BULLARD * Co., Sta. Ad, Boston, Mass, 


unused French Colonies to Approval A 
FREE pnts "EpWwin i. Bailey. Farmingdale, 
different stamps 10c. Approval 
s bi 


1 0 MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicage 


OLD COINS Wanted—$3 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds » 

coins, Keep ALL old money, you may have a coin worth m 

dollars over face value. Send 10c for New, II!’s't Coin Valo 
k, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted at once, 


Clarke CoinCo., Box 10, 
STAMPS FRE 
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every scout knows Its 
value; we apply it to 














200, 25c, 











Le Roy, N. Y, 








61 all different Stam 
all countries, free. + 
If Dossibie 


—— he pee pepe. ay — = 
col 
QUAKER STAMP to. ‘TOLEDO, OHIO 
FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big li 
Hinges, etc., free to Approval“ Appliciots, for names, : ge 


ess 2 collectors, 2¢ postage. K. STA AMP 
Utica, N. Y. ob. 


35 Dandy Stamps to applicants for Royal Ap 
Drovals. PostagéZc. We buy stamps. Belmont 
Stamp Co., Boz 178, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


LOOK BOYS—76 Postage Stamps, all different, 10c; 40 
var. U. 8. 10c; 50 var. British. Colopjes, 12c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 "Widener 3 Bidg., Phila. Pa 


Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for United Profit, 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 


COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, NY. 
25 STAMPS & os 25 Agdes ee, = 


and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT. 47 Court St., Boston, Mas. 


FREE 
Approval Selections at 70% 0 Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout bembeitn sufficient. 
U. 8. precancels on approval at }<c. each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Sensves, Penna. 


65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, West 
Indies, ie p. S — - which tells you “How to 

make of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp 
& Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


51 different stamps, packet 5 unused, China ship set, 2 
scarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U. 5. revenue,” perfora- 
tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All only 
9c. Finest approvals. British Colonies, ete. Large dis- 
counts, , 

Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 




















5 big unused French Colonies to approval 
applicants. Geo. B. Lina. Somgmng, ¥ 














3 cents worth of stamps “nett REE 
value) to all applicants for the 
FAMOUS ROYAL APPROV 
enclose 3 cents for ‘2 'N postage 
Royal Stamp Co., 422 N. S2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLLECT 





FOREIGN COPPER COINS. List Free 
Standard Coin Co., 6310 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or oenee ee for70- book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering. Cure.” It tells how! 
cured myseif after ~ =n 20 years. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 113 Bogae 








JASSPINS-RINGS 


OMECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
‘LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. | 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Masx 
ear 








RaiseBelsian Hares forUs 


; Wonderful. profits easily made at hpme- 
‘We furnish ¢lass A stock and nay you $7 
to $10 a pair and express charges. Inter- 
esting Illustrated catalog and contract 


. United Food & Fur A: Associate 
S25 w. 48th Street, Dept. 7, New York 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 





“LOCKHART PUTTEES”’ 


Patented 
Spirals are Regulation ! 
Note: Special Regulation No. 42 U.S. A. 
The Army 
National Guard 
Training Camps 
Military Schools 
Officers’ Reserve Corps 
Boys’ Organizations 
And for roughing itin all sports, 
any climate 
Smart, Comfortable, Efficient 
“The Genuine Spiral Puttees” 
Made in U.S. A. Regulation 
O. D. Wool 
to equip your outfit and name of 
nearest dealer 


“ Regular” —Men's Size. “‘Scout’’—Boys’ Size 


SPIRAL SERVICE LEGGINGS, INC. 
|. coe Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. to Domestic and Foreign Governments, 
aenary Schoo! s, and Boys’ Organizations 


— Boys! 
(9) HERE’S A 
CHANCE 


Boys, here is a chance 
for you to earn some easy money 
using your spare time selling our 
seeds, Write us today for full partic- 
ulars. We furnish a neat and conven- 
ient box. The seeds will sell at sight. 


ROSS BROS. CO. 


69 Front Street Worcester, Mass. 
RACING AND 


NORTHLIGHT fiockey ‘skares 


Made byan Expert for Experts. Used , 
and recommended by them every- 
where. The very acme of the skate , 
makers’ art. If not at your deal- 
er's send his name and 
get catalog and rules of 
Hockey without cost. 





Write us for prices 














































F.W.PLANERT & SONS 
BAIN. RobeySt. ea - - 
SEND ONLY 12c 


And get all of this: 
1. World’s Greatest Bargain Paper. 
2. 27 diff. unused French Colonies. 
3. Set of Ideal Stamps (in 3 colors). 
4. One Perforation Gauge. 
5. Sample of American Hinges. 
Isthatworth12c? Madejust tointroduce our paper. 


A. C. ROESSLER 
140 South Parkway, East Orange, N. J. 


15. Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 10c 
oe 





Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only 
Finest Apyreval Sheets 50 to60 per cent, 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 


We Buy Stamps. Established 25 years. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., 


cents worth of stamps (catalogue E, 
31 value) to all applicants for the FRE 
FAMOUS ROYAL APPROVALS. 
Enclose 2 cents for return postage. 


Royal Stamp Co., 422 N. 52nd’ St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE, A set of 10 beautiful Guatemala Stamps, by 
applying for my high grade approval sheets at 


Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








het prices. 
BERT DE GRUSH, 49 Withington St., Dorchester, Mass. 


All For —20 different stamps from 20 different countries, 16 
5 Cent different South American, 2 differeat Malay (Tigers). 
s FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


10 French Col, 6c.;8 U. S. Depts. 25c,; 100 var, U. S. 25c,; Album 
holding 500 stamps 10c. or to hold 1000 15c.; 2 Gauges 5c.; ask 
for approval sheets. EF’, J. STANTON Norwich, N. Y. 


FREE 25 different U.S. with 60% approvals. 100 differ- 
ent U.S. 25¢. C. SEIDENBERG, Beecher, Ill. 


REGULATION 
ARMY BUGLE 




















The Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, 


has ordered thousands of this model for 
the new army. They are finished to har- 
monize with the khaki uniforms. 

Send us $4.25 and we will ship Bugle 
subject to three days’ trial. If you are 
not pleased, return the Bugle and we will 
immediately refund your money. 

Bugle can be sent to you by mail if 
ms? is included. Weight when packed, 

p Z. 


“9 oz. 
Grand Rapids Band Instrument Co. 
1602 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
anufacturers Band Instruments 
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The Emerald Buddha 


(Concluded from page 35) 
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lips. That sinister, smiling thing seemed to 
hold him spellbound. He scarcely heeded the 
man in the tattered white who stumbled up 
the steps, one arm reaching out covetously. 

It was Garcia. With a strange feeling of 
detachment, almost as if he were looking at a 
play, Dick watched the man run up and gain 
the platform. There came the briefest pause, 
as if even this hardened creature had been 
smitten at the last moment with something 
of that superstitious terror which had kept 
the treasure so long inviolate. In that pause 
the boy’s eyes shifted to the bottom of the 
steps, where Sarak crouched, his tense, up- 
turned face stamped with a look of such hor- 
rified suspense that Dick’s gaze veered swiftly 
back toward the impending catastrophe. 

Garcia’s greedy fingers closed about the 
emerald. Apparently this did not come away 
easily from its age-old resting place in the 
hollow of the Buddha’s hand. Garcia jerked 
at it impatiently. 

Suddenly the Buddha’s outstretched arm 
flashed upward and then back again, the 
emerald gleaming in the rapid movement, a 
brilliant are of greenish fire. Garcia flung 
up both arms and spun around, a scream of 
fear bursting from his lips. A second later 
he had vanished. 

Jerry gave a sharp cry and bent forward; 
from the crouching Malay there came a long, 
sobbing groan, , 

HERE in its ruined shrine the placid 

Buddha sat as it had sat for untold 
ages. Its outstretched hand still held the 
glowing emerald; its lips still curved in that 
sinister, cruel smile. But to Dick’s over- 
wrought nerves, the eyes, bent upon the 
empty platform at its feet, seemed to hold 
in them a horrid gleam of evil satisfaction. 

** He’s—he’s gone!” gasped Jerry. 

Dick nodded. A moment later, moved ap- 
parently by the same impulse, the two 
straightened and moved slowly across the 
ancient pavement, 

Sarak, still huddled at the foot of the 
steps, turned on them a face which seemed 
almost gray in hue, His eyes were terrified 
and his whole body trembled. 

“ You—you saw?” he whispered, moisten- 
ing his dry lips. 

“Yes. What—what happened?” 

The Malay shuddered and made a strange 
sign with one hand. mg The god has claimed 
him,” he muttered in his own tongue. ‘“ He 
takes swift vengeance on the despoiler.” 

Jerry pursed up his lips; he was rapidly 
recovering his poise and_ self-control. a 
think not,’ he said decidedly. “It takes 
something beside vengeance to wipe a man 
off the map like that. I wish I knew.” 

He paused, glancing thoughtfully up at the 
seated idol. Sarak stared with horrified eyes. 

““You must not think to try!” he protested 
rapidly. ‘It is death! We must go from 
this evil place while we may.” 

Jerry looked down at him curiously, “Why 
did you bring Garcia here?” 

Sarak’s face clouded. For a moment anger 
and chagrin seemed to overcome his fear. 
*“*T big fool!’ he burst out, this time in Eng- 
lish, “I wake. His hand on me. I tink 
him ghost, so go with him. Both run from 
big flying black t’ing. Find out truth soon, 
but he have gun, I not’ing. I try lead him 
wrong. He find out; we fight.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘“ Then I tink this god, he fix 
him up, so take him here.” 

The momentary gleam of satisfaction was 
swept from his face by a fresh spasm of 
terror. Again he begged Jerry to hasten from 
the evil spot, but the latter cut him short. 

“ Nothing to it,” he declared. ‘“ That idol 
hasn’t any power in itself to hurt us. It’s 
nothing but a stone image. There’s some- 
thing mighty queer about the whole business 
and I'm going to understand it before I go.” 
|i gow quite agreed with him. He still 

hated the sight of that silent, serene 
figure, but reason had more or less stilled his 
fears. Also he was intensely curious about 
the strange fate of Garcia. Sarak was of 
no use in solving the mystery. They per- 
suaded him to stay, but not one step forward 
would he_ take. So in the end the two 
brothers approached the steps together. 

Cautiously, with every sense alert, they 
mounted them, The masonry was old and 
worn, but very solid looking, It was only when 
they paused at the top and faced the Buddha 
that they made a significant discovery. 

Instead of being stone, the platform and 
the seated image were made of some sort of 
metal like bronze. The surface was much 
corroded and most of it was covered with 
moss and lichen growth. But along all four 
edges of the platform this moss had been 
recently torn away, while dislodged bits of it 
clung loosely about the shoulder of the 
Buddha’s outstretched arm. 

“Look there!” cried Jerry, his eyes spark- 
ling. “I'll bet anything the platform swung 
down and dropped him in. See how the moss 
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is torn around the edge. There must be a 
pit or something hollow underneath.” 

* But what on earth made it drop?” 

“The arm, I think, There’s probably some 
arrangement of springs or levers between 
that and what supports the platform. You 
noticed how he tugged at the emerald and 
the way the arm shot up? The stone must 
be fastened to the hand. I’ve heard of those 
contrivances. They found one in a ruined tem- 
ple in Sumatra, but that let down a big rock 
that smashed the fellow who discovered it.” 

Dick’s face brightened with comprehension 
and interest. He realized at once the simple 
cleverness of the arrangement. To reach the 
emerald from the front one had to step 
squarely on the platform. Probably the bal- 
ance was so perfect that the slightest tug at 
the outstretched hand was sufficient. 

“But what—what’s down below?” he 
asked suddenly. ‘*Do you suppose Garcia 
can be still alive and—and suffocating, or 
something?” 

“TI don’t know, but I should say not. Those 
old priests were usually pretty thorough. 
Ugh! What an awful, looking brute he is! 
Do you notice that sort of leering grin? It’s 
just as if he were waiting there iike some old 
spider in a web.” 

“Don’t!” interrupted Dick hastily. “I 
hate the sight of it. If you’ve got any plan 
for getting the emerald, let’s go to it.” 

“ There’s nothing hard about that if you're 
warned beforehand,” smiled Jerry, slipping 
off his coat. ‘“‘ We'll attack the old beggar 
from behind. You see, we know that he don't 
move. I believe by holding on to his head I 
can just reach the emerald, but to make 
things sure we'll both go over and one hang 
on to the other's belt.” 


T sounded safe but Dick did not altogether 

fancy the undertaking. He was game, of 
course, but down in his heart there still 
lurked a little canker of uneasiness, 

Jerry leaped across the platform first and 
Dick followed him. Behind the _ seated 
Buddha there was a narrow space, cluttered 
a little by fallen stones, but still quite pass- 
able. Reaching the right shoulder of the 
image, they paused a moment to make ar- 
rangements. At the last moment it was de- 
cided that Dick, being considerably lighter 
than his brother, should be the one to secure 
the treasure, while Jerry held him firmly. 

It all seemed ridiculously easy, and yet as 
the boy climbed up and paused, one arm 
around the solid bronze neck of the idol, he 
felt an uncomfortable shiver go over him. 
Then his eyes fell on the wonderful emerald 
and his spirits began to rise. 

“T'll need a knife,” he said, after a mb- 
ment’s scrutiny. “It’s fastened to the hand 
by little gold wires.” 

Jerry passed him his pocket knife, and 
leaning far forward, the boy began to saw 
gingerly at the delicate wires. One was cut 
through; then two more. Beneath him he 
could feel the bronze arm yield and quiver a 
little, but nothing more happened, and at last 
the final wire was severed. With a quick- 
drawn breath Dick bent forward to grasp the 
stone—and then one foot slipped slightly! 

With a sudden click the bronze arm shot 
up past his face, striking him on one shoul- 
der. He gave a ery of horror and dismay, 
dropped the knife and clutched desperately 
at the glittering, flying jewel. There was a 
dull rumbling, a strange, fetid odor assailed 
him and an instant later he found himself, 
supported only by Jerry’s strong arm, hang- 
ing over a shadowy pit that had opened at 
the Buddha’s very feet. 

It was the most fleeting glimpse, for the 
bronze slab swung quickly into place again, 
but it was enough to turn the boy faint and 
sick. The shallow well was alive with snakes 
—rustling, writhing, golden green creatures, 
whose bite he knew meant almost instant 
death. And there, amongst that multitude of 
crawling horrors, the still figure of a man 
lay face down and motionless. 

A moment later Jerry hauled him back and 
held him upright, one arm around his shoul- 
der, while Dick gasped out a few shaking 
words of explanation. 

“Do you think they were put there—on 
purpose?” he finished unevenly. 

Jerry’s face crinkled with disgust. “Quite 
likely. ‘Those old heathen were more than 
equal to it. The creatures live for ages, and 
of course that hole makes a wonderful breed- 
ing place for them. But old man’— 
anxiously. ‘“‘ The—the emerald?” 

Dick smiled faintly and opened one tight- 
clenched fist. There in his brown palm lay 
the great jewel, gleaming, glittering even in 
the shadows as if it held within itself a 
spark of glowing fire. 

“It’s lucky I’ve played short on the team 
so long,” murmured the boy, “I almost 
missed it.” 
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Scout Paul Dicrocco, Staten Island, N. Y- 


A REAL GO-GETTER 


Paul may be short in height but you'd better believe 





he’s long on grit, and one day recently when he was 
looking through his copy of the new “Scouting” 
catalogue he saw a lot of things he wanted. 


Did Paul sit down and wish someone would give 
them to him? He did not! Instead he got an order 
book and a sample copy of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, and got busy. 


The first day he sold 7 subscriptions and the next 
evening he sold 6 more, and they came so easy he says 
he’s going to keep right on, for besides a cooking kit, 
a hat, and a poncho which he received as payment for 
the 13 subscriptions he sold, there are other articles 
Paul wants, and it’s safe to say he'll get them. 


You can do as well as Paul no matter whether you 


live in a small town or a big city, for everywhere boys 
are anxious to read BOYS’ LIFE, THE BIGGEST 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD FOR BOYS, and 
everywhere their parents are eager to have them read 
it. Fill out and mail the attached coupon. Do it now! 


BOYS’ LIFE 
200 5th Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: 
I've got as much “pep” as Scout Dicrocco and I want to earn some 
money. Please send me full information how to succeed. 


Name 





























and with a draw 
knife or a_ pocket 
knife work down un 
til they ,are perfect- 
ly round and about 
a2” in. in diameter, 
The length of the 
arrow depends upon 
the individual and 
the use for which it 
is intended ; for gen- 





eral purposes, I Y 
think about .3 ft. a nA 
good length. The 3 
notch should be E | 
shallow and round- 3 


ed as a in Fig. 4 and 


About Bows and Arrows 


(Continued from page 28) 
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markable—the stack 
is seldom missed jp 
an afternoon’s con- 
test. 


HE most accu- 
rate bow marks. 


man of my acquaint. 
ance 


was an 

full-blood ane 
name was Ah-kee. 
lah-nee-gah, The 
whites gave h'm the 
name of Peter, Hp 
then became Peter 
Ah - kee - lah - Nee - 


fah and to the 





should not be sharp- 
ened more than b 
in Fig. 4. 


pees any kind of 
feathers which 


are long and broad 
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whites and mixed 
breeds he Was 
“Uncle Peter Kill. 
a-nigger.” He was 
dwarfish and 
stooped, with a pile 


Fig, 6 | of 
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sible—shape as in Fig. 5, one for each side 
of arrow of exact form and weight and tie 


wrinkles for 4 
enough will serve ex face and a voice 
cept duck leathers, which are too brittle. that rumbled like distant thunder. He was 
We use hawk, eagle and turkey feathers. quaint, kind and affable and, despite the 
Split the stem and scrape out all pith so legend that he acquired his name killing ne. 
that it will lie as close te arrow as pos- groes, he was the idol of every boy who knew 


him. 
One day while two other boys and I were 





question, but I am sure a 
substitute can be made of 


on as in a, b, ec in Fig. 6. For attaching busily walking around a tall hickory tree ip 
feathers to arrows we used deer sinew, the very top of which was a small gray 
taking a piece about 1-16 in. wide with squirrel—giving orders to each other, gshak- 
pointed ends, wetting it with saliva and ing bushes and now and then trying a shot, 
wrapping, taking care that a smooth sur which begause of the extreme height of the 
face is maintained and tree and the small size of 
that the ends are tightly — ‘a the squirrel, was to ys 
stuck. Of course, deer sheer recklessness, Uncle 
sinew is now out of the Fig! Peter, with his bow and 


arrows, came upon us, and 
after he took in the situa- 





one of the many excellent 
adhesive tapes on the 
market. 

Feathering an arrow fre- 
quires much the same 
judgment and practice as 
putting a tail on a kite. 

In shooting, the exact 
center of the bow should 
be used. This center can 
be determined and _ indi- 
cated by a mark of some 
kind. Grasp the arrow 
between the thumb and 
second joint of the index 

















finger and hook the ends Md 
of the remaining fingers 
on the string to aid in 
drawing the bow. It will 
be noticed that one has more strength in the 
arm held perpendicularly over the head than 
when held horizontally, therefore, when it is 
desired to shoot with great force, hold the 
bow with the arm held perpendicularly, draw, 
then swing into position and shoot. 

A favorite amusement with the 
is ** Cornstalk Shooting”. Two 
piles of corn stalks are placed 
about one hundred yards apart. 
They are piled between stakes 
so that they present a wall fac- 
ing each other, ten stalks high. 
A team of marksmen stands at 


Fig:3- 


Cherokees 








the side of each pile and 
shoots, in turn, at the stalks 
of the opposing team.  Pierc- 
ing the bottom stalk scores 10, 
the next 9 and so on to the 
top. Theaccuracy of the marks- 
manship displayed is often re- 


thrashed a week before, for trying steal 


my coat from a locker in the gym, 


to 


E made an insulting remark to the girl 
and started to run, Seeing, as I be- 
lieved, a cheap chance to play the hero, I 


piled after him. He only went a few feet, 
then turned and from out of the shadows 
of one of those old houses, four of his 
cronies lit into me. 

I went down with a crash, my 
ting the sidewalk so hard I saw stars. Then 
I heard a shout, “ Stick it out, Bill, I'm 
coming!” There was a rush of heavy feet 
and spat; spat, spat came the sound of 
bare fists landing where they were aimed. 

When I struggled to my feet my gawky 
roommate was standing beside me, and the 
“townies ’’ were tearing down the street as 
though Old Nick himself were after them. 

I didn’t make a long speech of apology 
for my meanness to him. It's only in stories 


head hit- 
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Not in the Curriculum 
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tion we tauntingly asked 
him to try a shot. Instead 
of appearing interested in 
the squirrel he seemed to 
be engaged in locating the 
position of things on the 
ground and then he calmly 


said: “Hold your dogs 
and I'll shoot ‘im out for 
you.” 


When I wanted to know 

what the dogs had to do 

with his ability to shoot a 

squirrel out of the topmost 

branch of a_ hickory tree 

he explained that the squir 

rel would be sticking on 

his arrow, and in_ the 

scuffle of the dogs over 

the squirrel his arrow would be broken, 

We did not have to wait long to see the 





wisdom of this precaution, for no sooner 
were the dogs in leash than an arrow 
whistled, a faint thud was heard high over 


our heads, and then the squirrel lay at our 
feet pierced through the shoulders. 


BOAST FROM OHIO 


M. OLDS, Scout Execu 
® tive, sends a boast about 
the electric lamp factories of 


Warren, Ohio. Three fac- 
tories in that city have a 
daily output of thirty-five 


thousand lamps, estimated to 
be twenty-five per cent of this 
country’s output. 
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a boy does that, believe me, I treated 
him differently. 

And, would you believe 
two months he was wading through the 
Andover line, as if it were so much knit- 


ting yarn, and at mid-years I was taken into 


but, 


it, in less than 


the Plata Dates on the sole recommenda- 
tion of being his roommate. 

A fellow by the name of Burns once 
said, ‘‘Rank is but the guinea’s stamp”: 


now I don’t know much about guineas, but 
what I do know is that the grain on a side 
of sole leather don’t tell the whole story. 
It’s the sound, clean, close-knit fibres under- 
neath that make it figure right. 


Son, there’s going to be a place at our 
Sunday dinner table for that “ham” of 
yours. Bring him home. I’ve a notion its 


a sweet pickle he needs to be cured in, not 
sour, 
Your affectionate father, 
WILLIAM SOULE. 
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to a large, flat expanse of wall about three 
hundred feet above the chiselled sign, and 
the whole party lost no time in crossing the 
valley: and carefully scrutinizing the cliff. 

mi Hanged if I see anything here,” said 
Curly in a tone of disappoinment after ten 
minutes had passed. ‘‘Do you, Dean?” 

“Can't say I do.” Berkeley’s face wore 
a troubled, puzzled expression. “It looks 
just like all the other rocks. We'd better 
measure carefully ; probably we haven’t 
struck the right spot.” : 

It took some time to do this properly with 
a combination of rope and stocks and a 
great deal of sighting. But finally they got a 
line pegged out across the valley to a point 
very little to the right of the one they had 
examined so closely. 

Here the rock seemed quite as solid as the 
rest of the cliff and a sudden wave of bit- 
ter disappointment swept over Curly. What 
had gone wrong? With all the other signs 
pointing so plainly to the truth of the old 
Aztec document, it seemed incredible that the 
last and most vital clue of all could be mis- 
taken. And yet he would have wagered his 
life that the rock before him had been 
never touched by the point of a chisel. 


ID it mean that they were to dig at its 

foot, he wondered. This, too, seemed un- 
likely, for here the canyon floor was of 
solid rock or great, immovable boulders. 
Nevertheless it was a chance, and while the 
others were minutely scrutinizing the upper 
surface of the cliff, Curly dropped down and 
began to poke around the base. 

A mass: of ferns and delicate green things 
grew here, nourished by a tiny trickle of 
water which flowed down that side of the 
canyon. As he lay there Curly ran his fingers 
idly through them with scarcely any hope of 
finding anything. His astonishment was 
proportionate when all at once one arm slid 
into a hidden cavity and his hand closed 
over a thick metal rod. 

For a moment he lay there incapable of 
speech, his heart throbbing with excitement. 
Then he found his voice. 

“Dean!” he exclaimed hoarsely. 
here, quick. I’ve found something.” 

Berkeley knelt quickly beside him. 

“Where?” he asked. * What is it?” 

“Put your hand down here. There, do you 
feel it? It’s a lever, I think.” 

“That’s just what it is,’ Berkeley cried 
excitedly as he clutched the bar. ‘Take a 
good grip, old man, and give it a yank.” 

For an instant the lever resisted their 
efforts and remained fast in the rock. Then 
it quivered slightly, and at last, as though 
feluctant to give up its secret, it came slowly 
forth into the light, revealing a heavy bar 
of gold about eighteen inches long, the other 
end still fixed in the rock. 

At that moment all six were startled by 
low rumbling which came from behind the 
Jiff, and Dorothy gave a sharp cry. 

“Look! The rock is opening. Look!” 
And she pointed up the canyon to their left. 


“ Come 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE GOLD Or MONTEZUMA 


WIFTLY turning, they saw that a portion 

of the wall about forty feet from them had 

swung out like a door, revealing a dark open- 
ing some five feet by three. 

Instantly Berkeley and Curly ran forward, 
closely followed by the others. When they 
reached the opening more than one was pant- 
ing, though not with weariness, and every 
eye Was wide with excitement and speculation. 

That it was the entrance to the hiding 
Place there seemed no doubt; certainly the 
construction was most ingenious. The door 
consisted of a metal framework on which 
was cemented a layer of natural rock about 
two inches thick. This layer was irregular 
in shape, the stone perfectly matching the 
surrounding cliffs, and was fitted with such 
extraordinary accuracy that they had passed 
it closely a dozen times without suspecting 
its existence. It was operated by a simple 
system of rods and levers connected with the 
bar which had been so unexpectedly dis- 
covered. The doorway opened upon a rough- 
hewn passage, dark and forbidding, which 
extended ten or twelve feet into the rock 
and them turned sharply to the left. 

“We've found it at last,” said Berkeley. 
: “Tt looks that way,” returned Curtis. 
‘Question is, has anybody else got here first 
and snaked the gold?” 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Curly, his face 
flushing. “Don’t suggest such a thing, Jack. 
It—it isn’t possible.” 

“Not very likely, maybe, but it’s quite 
possible,” returned Curtis, in a choppy, ner- 


vous manner quite unusual for him. ‘I won’t 
be satisfied till I see that cave.” 
Well, let’s get about it, then,” said 


Berkeley quickly. 
They rolled a large boulder against the 
door to prevent it closing. Then each one 
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Curly and the Aztec Gold 


(Continued from page 37) 
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lit a candle and with Berkeley leading the 
way, entered the passage. 


I-. turned sharply to the left and ran along 
for about thirty feet in that direction, 
where it opened into a large cave or hall. It 
was too dark to see whether this was entirely 
the work of man, but Berkeley surmised that 
a natural cave had been utilized by the Aztecs 
and improved upon to suit their purpose. 

Stepping through a roughly squared door- 
way, they paused in a little group to peer 
around through the gloom. Suddenly Ruppert 
gave a start and dropped his candle. 

“My Lord!” he gasped. “ Look at that!” 

The others turned nervously, and there at 
one side of the doorway, so close that one 
had only to reach out a hand to touch it, 
stood the figure of a man. 

There was a momentary starting back, but 
a closer look showed that they had nothing 
to fear. It was the figure of a man long 
dead. His head fell forward on his breast, 
the bony fingers still grasped an odd shaped 
spear, a long mantle was draped about the 
wasted form. But it was terribly lifelike. 
In the dry air of the cavern, the flesh, 
instead of decaying, had simply dried up 
and turned to withered parchment. Even 
the face, despite the fixed, ghastly grin, 
showed still some semblance to humanity. 

Homer turned away’ shuddering and 
brushed against another on the opposite side 
of the doorway, from which he recoiled with 
a nervous laugh. Then they discovered that 
the whole wall was lined with corpses, 
placed about five feet apart. 

*“*The slaves!” exclaimed Curly suddenly. 
“The slaves who were left behind.” 

“ Probably,” agreed Berkeley briefly. “What 
a beastly death. Tied up and left to starve.” 

“T guess not.” Curtis put in. ‘“ Look!” 

He thrust his candle close to the man’s 
breast, and there, over the heart, was a 


broad deep gash about which lay a dull, 
dark smear. 
“Well, that’s a shade better,” Berkeley 


said as they moved on. “ But think of the 
poor wretches standing there helpless, waiting 
their turns and seeing their comrades mur- 
dered one by one. I wonder they didn’t put 
up a fight.” 

“Too many guards, I reckon,’ said Cur- 
tis. ‘‘ Likely they didn't have a show.” 

They moved slowly forward, passing along 
the row of ghastly, upright corpses, more 
horrible by far in the dim, flickering candle 
light than any ordinary body. 

The cave was a large one, and they had 
gone quite two hundred feet before they 
found what they had so long been seeking. 


GAINST the far end of the cavern was 
a pile of yellow metal bars. Stacked up 
like cord wood, they formed a raised plat- 
form about four feet high on which was 
placed a dazzling golden image. This was 
a little less than life-size, and represented 
the now familiar Huitzel, God of War. Fierce 
and menacing of countenance, hideous and 
bestial of expression, it was a fitting symbol 
of a god whose altar, in the old days, con- 
tinually ran blood, and in whose honor thou- 
sands of lives were sacrificed yearly. 
Suddenly Curtis stepped forward and pick- 
ing up one of the metal bars, examined it 
closely. He even put down the candle and 
taking out a knife, scratched a bit off one 
side, at which he stared keenly. Finally he 
replaced the bar and faced the others. 


‘It’s gold!” he said hoarsely, his face 
twitching oddly. “Pure gold! I never 


really believed it could be true, but there it 
is—tons of it. Je-rusalem! What a haul!” 

Ruppert’s eyes were sticking out of their 
sockets. “ That ain’t gold—that pile there?” 
he said incredulously. 

“That’s what,” returned Curtis briefly. 

Ruppert gasped like one plunged suddenly 
into am icy bath. ‘My country!” he mut 
tered dazedly. *‘ It's a dream, and we'll wake 
up just when we put our hands on it.” 

Berkeley, meanwhile, stood entranced, his 
eyes riveted upon the golden idol. He seemed 
entirely oblivious of what was going on. 

“ What a treasure!” he murmured, “ What 
a perfectly marvelous piece of work! There's 
nothing like it in the whole world.” 

“But the gold!” said Curly, shaking him 


by the arm. ‘‘ Did you hear what Jack said? 
That's all gold.” 
‘*No doubt,” returned Berkeley absently, 


his mind still on the idol. ‘ But come, let’s 
find the sacred books. If they’re in good 
shape they’ll be priceless.” 

As he hurried around the great pile of 
ingots without giving them a glance, Curly 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“He’s hopeless,” he said as they followed. 
“He thinks more of a lot of musty books 
than anything else we may find.” 


URNING to the left of the heap of gold, 
they found two chests placed close against 
one end of it. These were well built of a 
dark, hard wood, strong, almost as iron, and 
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You don’t have to save 
up a lot of money to get 
the Black Beauty. We'll 
ship it to you immediately 
—just as soonas you've 
selected from our Free 
Catalog the model 
you prefer. 


We Ship on 
Approval 


Send for our 
Catalog. Select 
your model, 


We want you to see 
the Black Beauty— 
the most magnificent 
wheel you ever laid 
eyes on. WE PAY 
ALL FREIGHT; 
we take all the risk; 
we ship the Black 
Beauty direct to you 
from our factory— 
which means Whole- 
sale Factory Price, 
no middlemen’s 
profits. 


You can then de- 
cide whether you 
want to keep the 
Black Beauty or re- 
turn it to us at our 
expense. To keep it you simply pay a 
small deposit and then send us One Dollar 
each week: or $5 a month; Easy! Isn’t it 


18 Exclusive Features 


WRITE TODAY for the Black Beauty 
Catalog—FREE. Read all about the Black 
Beauty’s eighteen distinctive features— 
its wonderful Firestone Blue Non-Skid Tires; 
exclusive notched grips that fit your hand 
exactly; individual ‘“‘B-B” sprocket; special 
motor-bike saddle, pedals, and braced handle- 
bar and front fork; new department coaster-brake. 


(Six months’ accident insurance free.) 
Repair Kit, Tool Case and Stand FREE 


_ Remember, the Black Beauty isn’t an ordinary wheel—yet the price isn’t any 

» higher. It’s built for the chap who wants the very best and won’t take anything 

less. Never before did you see such graceful lines, such magnificent steel con- 
struction, such dazzling finish. Absolute Five Year Guarantee 


Don’t buy your bicycle sundries until you've seen our factory pri 3i 
- - rices. Posi- 
SUNDRIES tively the lowest in the country. i esgg vv 


; Tires, rims, horns, bells, lamps, saddles 
handlebars, pedals, stands, parts, repairs, supplies, etc. Just ask for our Sundries Catalog—FREE. 


Haverford Cycle Co. 


Established 24 years 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Choice of “Ranger” Styles, Colors and Sizes 


are shown in our big, free catalog in beautiful colors and fully described. Back of every 
Ranger is the oldest and most successful bicycle concernin the world. Send for your copy of 
this big catalog and then select the particular style of Ranger bicycle you like best, the elec- 
tric lighted ‘‘Motorbike,’’ ‘‘Scout’’ or ‘‘Superbe’’ models, or the ‘‘Arch Frame,’’ ‘‘Racer’® 
or other special models. There is a Mead Bicycle to suit every taste and any pocket book. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL We pay the freight to 


your town on the Ranger 
you select and allow you thirty days’ trial use 
—actual riding test—before you decide to keep it. 
We make no charge for use or wear while you 
are trying it, and we pay the return charges if 
you decide not to keep it. In other w@rds, the trial is 

all at our expense. 
tically all of 


EASY PAY MENTS 23 tis 


is done on a cash basis, we are now accommodating a few customers with 
good references on the easy payment plan. If you are unabie to pay cash 

which we advise) write us and we will arrange very easy terms for youat 
close to our regular cash prices. 
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® The 
ires long-wear- 
ing, punc- 

ture-resisting qualities 
of our famous Hedge- 
horn, Samson and Rec- 
ord tires are the results 
of thousands of tests and 
hard usage on all kinds of 
roads in all parts of the 
world. Our experience costs 
you nothing but saves you money—you get 
the tested best in tires at Factory Wholesale 
Prices. The world’s largest bicycle house 
knows tire values from actual experience and 
you should profit by our experience and 
make your tire money go further. 


PARTS ANO REPAIRS 


ps, Horns, Ready-to-use front and rear 
wheels, handle bars, cyclometers, pedals, 
rims, locks, carriers, stands, chains, pumps, 
cements, coaster brakes, tool kits, the very 
latest of everything for the bicycle, Sully 
described and pictured (at prices so low they 
will astonish you) in the sundry pages of the 
big, free catalog. Even if you own a bicycle 

it will pay you to send for this catalog. 
write 


SEND NO MONEY;": 


big, free catalog and get our plan before you 
buy a bicycle anywhere. Any boy can now 
have a RANGER bicycle delivered to him FREE 
and satisfy himself of its quality before deciding to 
k it. 

‘Mail the cousen NOW. You should have Name 
pap _ negate oe — P.O. Box, R. F. D. or Street No. 


MEAD Ses comreny | Fe 
STOP!! | Copy this Sketch 









in every peighborhood to 
ride and exhibit the new 
“RANGER.” Yo 
select the cular style 
you need. Boysand young 





friends. Get our plan—fill out \ 
and mail the coupon—TODAY. 

















Just MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 


ept. M-17, Chicago, U.S. A. 

Gentlemen—Send me (free) the new Ranger Bicycle 

Book. With same send special Factory-to-rider 

ss. and full particulars of your 30 y Free 

rial offer and terms. It is understood I am under 

no obligation to buy a bicycle or bicycle supplies 
because of this request. 
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can do with it. A large 
- > ; ; proportion of the younger 
URN right back to generation of successful news- 


paper artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $125.00 o0r 
more per week were trained 


missed by the Landon “ Picture 


page 51 this minute. 
You have 


. ~ i a Chart” Method. Use your 
something. Some day you spare time. Learn to make. 
original drawings by the 


method which has enabled so 
many others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
and examples of the work of successful boy students 
which will show possibilities for YOU. Please state 
your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1396 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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they were, despite the passing of centuries, 
still in fair condition. The smaller was about 
a foot square and twice as long, and about 
it were heavy bands of silver. 

“The jewels of the princess,” said Berke- 
ley as he knelt before it and tried the lid. 
** Locked, of course. Hold this, Jack?”’ 

He thrust his candle into Curtis’ hands 
and coolly picking up one of the bars of gold 
he struck the lock a heavy blow. Something 
snapped inside, and Curly raised the cover. 

A finely woven cloth, once white, but now 
yellow with age, covered the contents. Put- 
ting this aside a wonderful sight was dis- 
closed, for the chest was full to the brim 
with jewels. 

Thrown together without order and with 
no wrappings to preserve them, one could 
imagine that they had been tossed there in 
the greatest haste and confusion by the fair 
princess of the house of Montezuma. Perhaps 
she had snatched them from their cases in 
that far-away, long vanished palace, with the 
dreaded Spaniards thundering at the gate. 


MERALDS of great size and lustre glistened 
4 in the candle-light ; pearls shimmered with 
a soft radiance. Ornaments of chased gold 


set thick with precious stones were here; 
bracelets, rings, strange head-dresses and 


girdles in profusion. Their value must have 
been incalculable, but their surpassing beauty 
was even greater, and drew cries of admira- 
tion from them all. Dorothy, in particular, 
was enchanted. Kneeling beside the chest 
she gently lifted up a necklace of great 
emeralds and let the wonderful jewels slip 
through her fingers one by one. 

I never thought there were such lovely 
things in all the world,” she murmured, re- 
turning them almost reluctantly to their 
resting place. : 

‘There aren't, I fancy, except here,” said 
Berkeley. “I only wish the colonel could 
be with us to rejoice in it all,” he went on 
as he closed the casket. ‘* Though, of course, 


he’ll see everything eventually. Now for 
the other. ‘This must contain the sacred 
writings.” 


He turned eagerly to the larger chest, which 
was unlocked, for it opened easily. As he 
lifted the cover the young man gave a cry 
of delight at the sight of what looked like 
books piled almost to the brim. 

Carefully lifting one out, he opened it, 
and they saw that it was indeed a book, 
but instead of being made up of many sep- 
arate leaves, it consisted of one very long 
sheet folded many times and fastened between 
covers of tanned skin. What it was made of 
they could not tell, but it looked like a fine 
grade of parchment, and was covered on 
both sides with rows and rows of hiero- 
glyphics with now and then a curious, stiffly 
drawn picture in color. The dry air of the 
cavern had been a wonderful preservative, 
for the characters and pictures were so clear 
and fresh it seemed impossible that at least 
four centuries had elapsed since the scribe’s 
brush had formed them, 

Lerkeley was enthralled, and if let alone 
would probably have spent hours examining 
these manuscripts. But they excited little 
enthusiasm in his companions, who were 
anxious to inspect the rest of the treasure. 


So he closed the chest and they continued 
the investigation. 
jack of the heap of gold was a deep 


hollow almost like a small cave, and packed 
together there with great order and regu- 
larity were quantities of bags of skin more 
or less bulky. 

In them were goblets and vessels of gold, 
earved and ornamented, knives of obsidian 
with golden handles like the one Curly had 


found, emblems of the sun, small statuettes 
and idols in profusion, and a great many 
articles of whose use even Berkeley was 


ignorant, 


T last, satiated by the sight of so much 

treasure, they left it and followed the 
other wall, reaching the entrance presently 
without discovering any other opening. 

Like the other, this wall was lined with 
the withered, gruesome corpses of the 
slaves, of whom there must have been close 
to two hundred. 

“ Well, we needn’t trouble our heads about 
any one finding that,” remarked Berkeley as 
they walked back to the camp. ‘It’s the 
best thing of the sort I ever saw.” 

“Yes, we won't need to leave any guard,” 
agreed Curly. “By the way, Dean, now 
that we've found the treasure, how the 
dickens are we going to get it away?’ 

“Ask me something easy,” returned 
Berkeley, a touch of seriousness beneath his 


banter. “It’s going to be a stiff proposi- 
tion. It strikes me the best thing to do if 


we can only climb out of the canyon, is to 
wire Colonel Vandergrift to come on at once. 
He could charter a private car and bring 
some men with him that he can trust, and 
one or two of us could meet him at the near- 
est railroad station and explain the situation, 
ut the first thing is to find a way out.” 

“That oughtn’t to be so very hard,” said 
Homer optimistically. ‘‘There must be a 
way somewhere about here if we only hunt 
long enough.” 

“That’s just the _ trouble,” 
Berkeley. ‘“‘We can’t waste any 
cause the stores are running low. 
ter set about it this afternoon.” 


shrugged 
time be- 
We'd bet- 


BOYS’ LIFE 


CHAPTER XVII 
SHor Down 


FTER a hurried lunch they got into the 
two boats and paddled across to the 
other side of the canyon. Here they separ. 
ated and, each taking a portion of the cliffs 
searched every foot of them for a possible 
way of climbing up. All that atternoon they 
toiled up and down the rocks without SUCCegg 
It was disheartening work, but they were 
undaunted, and early next morning were at 
it again. 

Curly started at a point considerably east 
of the others. Late the night before he had 
noticed a promising side canyon, and now 
he made straight for it, determined to explore 
it to the end. 

The entrance was narrow, but the canyon 
swiftly widened out and ten minutes’ walk 
brought him to a lovely pool of clear water 
fed by a shimmering cascade which fej 
straight down a full thousand feet from the 
top of a massive rocky wall that formed 
the end of the canyon. 

Pausing a moment, Curly discovered on the 
right a narrow ledge, scarcely more than a 
foothold, which led upward along the face of 
the rock. On a chance he tried this, and 
presently it crossed another ledge going in 
the opposite direction but still trending up- 
ward. In this fashion he zigzagged along for 
more than an hour to emerge finally on the 
top of the cliff which had seemed so tremep- 
dous from below. This had not been accom- 
plished without a vast deal of exertion and 
considerable danger. The ledges, never very 
wide, often narrowed down to mere cracks, 
and several times he found himself holding on 
by his fingertips scarcely daring to breathe. 

The ledge upon which he stood was very 
broad and sloped gradually to the next line 
of cliffs. Curly walked briskly across until 
he stood directly under these and then moved 
slowly along the base, searching for means 
of ascending further. 


RESENTLY he caught sight of a narrow 

shelf some fifty feet above his head and 
started for it, the wall at this point being 
sealy and slightly sloping. It was hard 
work, for the footholds were uncertain, but 
at last he reached his goal and crawled up 
on it, breathless and perspiring. 

This shelf wound upward, back and forth 
across the cliff, to end finally in a gully, at 
one time the bed of a stream long since dry. 

The gully was narrow enough at the mouth, 
and as it penetrated into the rock it became 
more so, until at length the boy seemed to 
be standing in a trench of extraordinary 
depth with only a tiny strip of sky visible 
far, far above his head. At last the walls 
merged until he could proceed no further, 
and as he stood looking upward a bold 
thought struck him. 


Squeezing as far as he could into the 
crack, he began to hitch himself upward, 
bracing his back against the rock on one 


side, while his knees pressed tightly on the 
other. When he grew tired he merely ecged 
himself a little further into the crevice 
where it was impossible to slip down. 

It was a tedious method of progressing, 


but successful. At the end of nearly two 
hours labor he emerged trom the crack, 


sprang up and looked eagerly around. 


E was standing on what seemed to be a 

vast, rock-strewn plain. Behind him, 
where the river lay, the ground fell away 
steeply. In front, over a mile away, more 
cliffs, broken and irregular, rose to a height 
of some two thousand feet. It was one of those 
great steps of the canyon, which at this 
point descends in a series of sudden drops, 
with wide expanse of level ground between, 
making it vastly wider e* the top than at 
the bottom. Here and there about him Curly 
noticed other crevices, very like the one from 
which he had just emerged, and to guard 
against the loss of his bearings he set about 
piling up a great heap of stones, 

This done, he started across the level at 
a brisk pace. He soon had to moderate it, 
for what had looked smooth and level from 
a distance proved far from that in reality. 
Boulders and sharp rocks were mingled with 
hidden pitfalls, and his progress was so slow 
that it was past two o’clock when he reached 
the further line of cliffs. Here the ascent 
was much easier than he had _ expected, 
for the rocks were irregular and broken and 
in places narrow trails like gullies led up- 
ward. Having gone about halfway, and see- 
ing that the remainder of the climb would 
be comparatively easy, he turned about and 
clambered down with all possible speed, for 
it was growing late and he had a hard task 
ahead of him to reach the river before dark. 


7 others were gathered in a group by 
the boats, waiting for him anxiously. 
They were tired and discouraged, for their 
search had been unavailing. It was amazing 
how that weariness slipped from them when 
they heard his news, and how joyfully they 


piled into the boats and paddled back to 
camp. 
After supper a_ serious discussion took 


place in which it was decided that Curly and 
Jack Curtis should undertake the journey to 
civilization. Berkeley had a good map of the 
canyon district on which he had kept track 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 





Bo the Leader 
of a Big 
BRASS. BAND 


without practice—without study 


You and all your friends can play 
song-0-phones right away. They are 
peachy instruments, produce stirring, 
rich, musical tones. Thrill your hearers. 
No bother No time spent in taking 
lessons. Just as easy as talking or 
humming, and no end of fun. 


8 different kinds of instruments 
Get the gang together. Each fellow 






ean send for his favorite instrument. 
Organize your own band.—See if any one 
can tell: the difference between your 

band and a real brass 


ong-o-phone 
wee | of musicians who have studied for 


years. 
Great for boy scout organizations, 
parties, picnics, entertainments and 
parades. 


SONG-0-PHONES 


are so low priced you will wonder why 
it is you get so much for so little. 


FREE BOOK 


Send right away for full particulars 
which any young man will be glad to 
receive. Don’t delay. Ask immediately 
for the name of your nearest dealer so 
you can try them absolutely free of 
charge. Write today. 


THE SONOPHONE COMPANY 
37 S. Ninth St.16-BBrooklyn, N. Y. 
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“EVERYTHING FOR THE EXPERIMENTER” 


OUR NEW 176 PAGE CYCLOPEDIA No. 21 
IT IS WAITING FOR YOU 
1/2 In. Thick Weight Almost 1/2 pound. 
363 ILLUSTRATIONS 
“THE LIVEST CATALOG IN AMERICA” 

In this cyclopedia you will find 116 pages all about 
radio. One of the greatest catalogs of its kind in print. 

You will find in it dozens of wireless instruments of the 
famous E. I. Co. make. Remember always that this 
company was the FIRST to make and sell wireless instru- 
ments, the first wireless outfit having been placed upon 
the market by them in 1904. The E. I. Co. knows how, 
because it has the experience. Others imitate but cannot 
equal E. I. C. for quality and workmanship. 

Other things you will find listed in this catalog. Elec- 
trolytie Interrupters, Bull-dog: Spark Coils, Chemical 
Outfits, Omnigraphs, Code Practice Sets, Telegraph 
Instruments, Primary Batteries, Storage Batteries, 
Solenoids, Hydrometers, Volt and Ammeters, Battery- 
meters, Electrolytic Rectifiers, Rheostats, Tesla Coils, 
Nickel Plating Outfits, Lighting Plants, Dynamos and 
Motors, Microphones, Detectiphones, Loud Talkers, 
High Frequency Apparatus and supplies, Heating Pads, 
Electro-magnets, X-ray tubes, Telephones, Magnetos, 
Low Tension Transformers, Books, Etc., Etc. 

In a Word the Most Complete Catalog in Print 
Send today 6c stam p for postage. Great cost of production 
Drecludes sending out free copies. 

ELECTRO IMPORTING CO. 
243 Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 















“Everything for the Experimenter”’ 


NORTAIAND SKI 





PRONOUNCED “SHE 





|For Winter Fun 
: | Enjoy the Great Sport 
~ | with a pair of the Famous 
“NORTHLANDS” 


| Interesting Catalog Free 
| Ski, Toboggans, Snow-Shoes 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
: | Hampden Av. St. Paul, Minn, 










of their wanderings. From this it was seen 
that Yampa, a small town on the Santa Fe 
railroad about thirty-five miles away, muse 
be their objective. Once there, they were 
to dispatch an urgent message to Colonel 
Vandergrift, and ip the interval of waiting 
they could put in cbheir time purchasing the 
blocks and tackle, rope ladders and other 
needed supplies, and in locating two or three 
good wagons and a number of saddle horses. 

So, early next morning the two started. 
Curly and his companion reached the point to 
which Curly had climbed the day before with- 
out mishap and plunged at once into a thick 
forest of coconino trees which came down 
nearly to the rim of the canyon, whose shade 
they found most grateful. The trees grew 
well apart, and there was little undergrowth 
to hamper their progress. In less than an 
hour they had covered four miles and come to 
the end of the forest. 

Finally, through a narrow defile between 
two low hills, a sharp turn brought them out 
on a wide, open bit of meadow land. 

A fair sized stream running through it 
explained the verdure. 3ut what excited 
their curiosity most was the sight of a well- 
built ’dobe shack which stood on the bank. 

It was the first human habitation they had 
seen in weeks and they eyed it with much 
interest as they approached, speculating as 
to what could induce any one to settle in 
such an out-of-the-way place. 


ry they came nearer they saw that a man 
stood in the open doorway watching 
them. He was tall and lanky, with a loose 
mouth and a face pitted by smallpox. His 
clothes bore no distinctive mark. The flannel 
shirt, coarse trousers tucked into heavy boots, 
and broad sombrero were all quite common- 
place. So was the Colt hanging at his side. 

“Morning,” said Curtis as they paused 
before the door. 

‘Mornin,’ ”’ responded the stranger gruffly, 
making no effort to shift his position. 

“*Pretty hot,” Curtis remarked. 

“Tol'able,” the other answer laconically. 

“How far are we from Yampa?” asked 
Curtis after a pause. “Is this the right 
track?” 

“Bout eighteen miles due south,” the man 
answered. “ Trail’s jest across the medder. 
Come from Sweeney’s ranch?” he added, ex- 
hibiting the first trace of curiosity. 

“No. We've been looking at the Canyon.” 

The stranger made no comment. He did 
not ask them to come in—a somewhat un- 
usual breach of Western hospitality. Indeed, 
it almost seemed from the way he continued 
to block the doorway that he was anxious to 
keep them out. Disgusted at such behavior, 
the two companions turned on their heels 
and walked away without further words. 

“A queer duck,” Curtis remarked as they 
started to circle the meadow. ‘Acts as if 
he was hiding something.” 

“What could it be?” 

“You got me,” shrugged Curtis. * Might 
have a little private still working for all I 
know. I don’t feel called on to poke into 
anything like that just now.” 

Beyond the meadow was a 
leading southward. A _ grove of coconino 
trees blocked the ’dobe shack from view, 
but the two friends had already lost interest 
in it and its surly occupant. 

“ Eighteen miles,’ said Curtis. ‘* Well, if 
we don’t run up against any snags we ought 
to hit Yampa by—” 

WO rifle shots rang out, almost together, 
and Curly crumpled to the ground, a 
bullet through his leg. At the same instant 


sandy track 


he was horrified to see his friend reel un- 
steadily, spin half around, and then fall 
heavily on his face without a sound. 


For am instant the boy was stunned by the 
suddenness of it all. Then, despite the mad- 
dening pain of his wound, he managed to 
reach Curtis and with an effort turned him 
partly over. 

One glance was enough to send a wave of 
sick horror surging over the boy. Curtis’ 
eyes were closed, his face was set and white. 
Staining his shirt was a swiftly widening 
smear of crimson, the sight of which stabbed 
Curly to the heart. 

“Tt can’t be true!” 
clenched teeth. ‘“ He 
must!” 

Feverishly he fell to work to staunch the 
blood, but a numbing faintness was stealing 


through 
alive—he 


he grated 
must be 


over him. He fumbled helplessly at the 
shirt buttons with fingers which seemed all 
thumbs. About him the rocks and bushes 


began to whirl around, mixing themselves up 
oddly with the trees and sky. Suddenly from 
close at hand a sneering voice broke through 
the silence. 

“Wal, we got you this time an’ no mis- 
take. Winged ’em both nicely, eh, Bill?” 

It roused the boy like an electric shock. 
With brain instantly cleared, he turned his 
head to gaze straight into the brutal face of 
Bull Henger, who stood beside the pock- 
marked man, looking coolly down at him. 

“ You—you beast!” gasped Curly. ““You—” 

He struggled to one knee and felt for his 
revolver, But before his fingers had more 
than touched the butt a stunning blow on 
his chin from a heavily shod boot flattened 
him to the ground, unconscious. 


To be continued in March Boys’ Lira 
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“Building Black Beauty as the 4 Fa, 
world’s finest bicycle means its { & 
equipment must include the world’s by gare 
best tires. That tire, after tests of Se 
virtually every known make, proved 
i to be Firestone. Each Black Beauty 
| leaves our factory equipped with 

Firestone Blue Non-Skid Tires.” 

HAVERFORD CYCLE CoO. 
Max M. Sladkin, Pres, 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio } ¢ 
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Boys! This Splendid 
Desk May Be YOURS 


Picture it in your very own room. Note 
all the businesslike pigeon holes for 
papers, the drawers and roll top. And 
then just think that you can easily earn 
it in a very short time, Saturdays or 
after school, by selling Larkin Products 
= the new popular Half Price Economy 
an. 


GIVEN TO YOU 


This desk or other Premiums 
choice, such as_ bicycles, guns, wrist 
watches, cameras, electric trains, etce., 
are given wide-awake boys for just sell- 
ing Larkin Goods—soaps, pure foods, 
toilet articles, etc., on this new Plan, at 
prices far below what retail stores 
usually ask. 


Fill out and mail coupon 
Catalog and full particulars, 
pon to nearest address. 
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Larkin a Biz 


Buffalo, Chicago, Peoria 
Send me your new Spring Catalog No, 123. 
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WRIGLEYS 


flavors like the 





pyramids of Egypt? 


Because they are 
long-lasting. 


And WRIGLEY’S is a beneficial 
as well as long-lasting treat, 





it helps appetite and digestion, 
keeps teeth clean and breath 
sweet, allays thirst. 


CHEW IT AFTER EVERY MEAL 





BOY SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell views of Siberia, the Home of the Bolshevik 


I spent 11% months there, and have 100 views that are good sellers. Be my Agent in 


your town. You can earn good money during your spare time. 
Send 32c 


for sample views and circulars to hand to your friends. They will all buy. 


Special Cash Prize given to the one who sells the most pictures. 


Write today and be the first at work in your community. 


E. DE ROOMITTING 
Office in 
First Trust and Savings Bank Building 
Morris, Illinois 
Sommission on all sales, 40 per cent. 
$50.00 in 10 separate cash prizes 


Until I find out how well they do may increase to $100.00. End of contract, May ist, 1920. 




















RAISE RABBITS AND POULTRY 
“WE TELL YOU HOW,’ 

Practical Poultry Paper, one year, 75c. 

SPECIAL—Four months trial-offer, 20c. 

Send for our great Rabbit Book, 25c. 

Paper one year and Rabbit Book, 90c. 

Free—Sample copy of paper. and book list. 
AMERICA ULTRY ADVOCATE 

(27th year) Dept. B-19, 


ENTERTAINMENTS—PLAYS 


Up-To-Date, High Class, New York Style. Lincoln, 
ashington, Easter, Graduation Day, Commence- 
ment Week, Each 50c. Each 192 pages best Recita- 
tions, Plays, Drills, etc. Tennyson, Burns, Dickens, 
Shakespeare Days. Pantomimes Illustrated, Mono- 
logues, Recitations. CATALOGUES FREE. 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO., 43 East 19th St., N. Y. City 


Syracuse, N. 
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Red Garrity 
Roughneck 


(Continued from page 19) 





well going, he stood up and looked at Red. 

“Take off your clothes and dry ’em out,” 
he told Garrity briefly. 

Like one in a dream, Red obeyed. When 
he had wrung out his soaking garments, he 
followed Shasta’s example and hung them 
on a frame of sticks stuck into the ground 
beside the fire. And all the time he was 
doing this he watched his companion with 
furtive, curious glances. He did not seem at 
all like the boy he had fought on the street 
that day, There was an air of quiet com- 
petence about his every movement. that 
roused in Red's heart an odd, unexpected ad- 
miration. Though he would never have ad- 
mitted it, he knew he could not have made 
that fire so quickly and so skillfully. iven 
his screen of sticks was crude and wobbly 
compared with Shasta’s. And as for that 
horrible experience in the water— 

“Well?” said Shasta suddenly, straighten- 


ing his slim, white body, “Are you 
through ?” 
Garrity nodded, and thrust one upright 


stick more firmly into the pine needles. It 
was cool here in the shade and he shivered 
slightly. 

“All right,” said Shasta. ‘*Come out here 
in the open, then. I'm going to give you a 
lesson,” 

Garrity’s jaw gaped. “ A—what?” he 
peated. ‘* Whatcher mean?” 

“We're going to fight. Is that plain?’ 

ted’s wide eyes mirrored his amazement, 
“Aw, say!” he mumbled. “I ain’t going to 
fight—you.” 

** Aren’t 


re- 


you, though?” Shasta’s lips 
tightened. ‘* You weren't so particular a few 
weeks ago, You didn’t mind hitting me foul 
and then knocking me around before I could 


‘.” 


get up. You big bully! His tone brought 
the blood tingling into Garrity’s freckled 
face. ‘*I don’t believe you ever fought fair 
in all your life. Do you want me to slap 
your face again?” 

He took a quick step forward, his eyes 


Garrity, dazed, yet furiously angry, 
flung up one hand—and the fight was on. 

As was his habit Red lunged forward to 
clinch. To his amazement he got an upper 
cut which drove him backward half a dozen 
feet where he met the rough contact of a pine 
trunk. Wild with pain and rage, he plunged 
at his opponent again, to find that this was 
a different Shasta altogether from the one 


he thought he knew. 

UICK on his feet, cool, competent, the 
Q scout seemed to slide out of the bear- 
like embrace with ease, landing a good blow 
on Red's chest as he did so. With a savage 
growl, Garriety pulled up and whirled around. 
This time he would surely get him. He came 
forward more cautiously, muscular arms out- 
spread. The next thing he knew he struck 
the ground with a jarring force which was 
only partly tempered by the thick bed of pine 
necdles. Dazed a little, but undeterred, he 
scrambled up and plunged forward again. 

3ut somehow Red’s moment never came, 
Ducking, dodging, feinting, countering, the 
smaller fellow simply played with his oppo- 
nent, Not for one moment did he let him rest. 
Now and then he got in a smashing blow with 
all the force of his weight and muscle behind 
it, which brought a gasp from Garrity’s wide 
lips. Constantly he lured the other on to 
frantic rushes which took his opponent's 
strength and got his wind, while Shasta, with 
the skill he had gained on these past weeks 
of work, expended not a single ounce of un- 
necessary effort. 

At last there came the moment he had 
hoped for, Sweat streaming down his face 
and chest, breath coming in loud gasps, Gar- 
rity staggered back from where he had been 
flung amongst some bushes. As he came slow- 
ly, he swayed a little, and Shasta, watching 
his face narrowly, stiffened. A little feint- 
ing, and then a blow on the jaw with all his 
strength behind it would settle things—would 
pay for that humiliating experience, the 
thought of which had rankled in his memory 
all these weeks. 

He took a quick step forward, and then 
he paused, Something in that strained, white, 
dogged face before him brought to the scout 
a sudden, strange sense of repugnance in his 
task. The fellow was game, all right. He 
would not turn tail as long as he could keep 
his feet and senses. But that look of dazed, 
bewildered pain in his eyes told its own story 
of a suffering which was more than physical. 
Shasta was conscious of a sudden sense of 
shame; his arms fell abruptly to his sides. 

“Had enough?” he asked gruffly. 

There was a pause. Garrity’s 
dropped. “ Y—yes,” he mumbled. 

In silence they went back to the fire and 
began to put on their dry clothing. Not a 
word was spoken till they were nearly 
dressed. Then it was Garrity that broke 
the silence. 

“TI—I didn’t say nothing—about your— 


blazing. 


head 
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How about 
winning _ the 
bugling prize 
at camp next 
summer? 


Oh, boy—listen to my prac-| 
tice! And mess call on our: 
hikes. The world will sure come 
at my call! $3.50! How do 
they do it! Well, the maker is| 
strong for the Scouts and he ap-| 
plied himself to the job of | 
ducing the most and sweetest 
bugle music—with your help—} 
that could be produced for a| 
moderate price. He is prouder 
of the instrument than he is of 
the low price! A committee 
heard three buglers sound calls 
on nine makes of bugles and 
picked two regardless of price. 
This is one of them. 

We list the best as No. B1415 
at $5.50. The second best, No. 
B1065, at the surprisingly low| 
price of $3.50. Shipping weight, | 
7 pounds. It is a real achieve- 
ment. It surpassed 7 popular 
makes all much higher priced. | 
Get yours now, and be ready to 
tickle the dewy dawn with 
Reveille—First call and “ Soupy, 
Soupy, Soupy.” 


Departmentof Scout Supplies 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Ave. New York 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


This scout sends 
over 100 letters a 
minute 


How Fast Are You? 


Have you learned to handle 
flags in the wind? Try it. 


Let’s practice over long dis- 
tances instead of in the par- 
lor? 


own flags. This scout made second 

class by sending the Oath in 85 
seconds (count the letters). He had 
practice. He owned a pair of flags and 
they showed use. His patrol never lost 
a semaphore 4 station contest. The “V” 
he is shooting at you stands for Victory. 
And he’d like to see you win. 

Can you pick a good background? 

Can you cut clear angles with the 
steady regularity that makes easy read- 
ing half a mile away? 

You'll have hours of big fun getting 
these fine points. They expand lungs, 
build muscle, improve eye-sight as the 
Indians did. 


Talk This Over 


with your 


| ee tenderfoot wants to own his 


patrol. Then get 4 pairs 
of these square flags (60c per pair) 
or 4 pairs of diagonals (55c_ per 
pair) and challenge the other patrols to 
a real “he’’-relay, over big distances! 
Your scoutmaster will say you have some 
patrol! He will want standard flags for 


the whole troop. These are standard. 
Hither kind does for both codes. Contrast 


with background is the feature of both. 
These are best quality muslin, 24”x24”, 
red and white, heavily taped to tie to any 
Sticks. 
Postpaid, No. 1058 squares, 60c. pair. 
No. 1059 diagonals, 55c. pair. 


Department of Scout Supplies 





Boy Scouts of America 
Shoppers in the World’s Markets for 
the Boy Scouts of America 


200 Fifth Ave. New York 











pulling me out,” he muttered, eyes intent on 
a refractory shoelace. 

“You needn’t,” returned Shasta _ briefly, 
reaching for the haversack which contained 
the grub he had brought on his solitary hike. 
“Any scout would have done the same.” 

Red’s glance shifted from the fire to the 


empty rack of sticks and then back to 
Shasta’s mussed and wrinkled shirt and 
breeches. A poignant memory of those hor- 


rible moments in the river made him shiver. 
He picked up a strip of bark and began to 
twist it about his fingers. 

‘““I—I want to tell you—I’m sorry for— 
for what I’ve said about the—scouts,” he said 
presently in a low, embarrassed voice. His 
head was lowered and his cheeks flushed. 
“I—TI didn't understand, I guess. They’re not 
—like I thought they was, and—” 

“TI don’t suppose you did,’’ cut in Shasta 
suddenly. ‘“ Why should you?” He had ac- 
complished what he had set out to do and 
with the responsibility of it gone, he was 
more like his old, easy going, friendly self 
than he had been for weeks. And as he 
studied Garrity’s downcast, embarrassed face 
he realized all at once that there was some- 
thing almost appealing about the chap, “ No- 
body ever does really understand scouts un- 
less they travel around with them or see a 
troop working,” he went on impulsively. 
“ You’d better come down some Friday night 
and look us over.” 

Garrity’s head went up and 
“You—you don't mean that?’ 

Shasta smiled. ‘‘Why not? Conners is 
there and a couple more of your old friends. 
They’re going to take their tenderfoot test 
next week. Why don’t you come and see 
how they make out?” 

Red’s eyes drooped again. He felt a curi- 
ous warmth stealing over him. 

“ Mebbe—I might,” he mumbled. 


he stared. 
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Wild Turkeys’ 
Heads 


(Continued from page 13) 
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“Then suppose you keep thinking about 
those turkeys,” Quantrell told him, “for 
there are some mighty bad Indians loose in 
this part of the country just now.” 

“And so you've been doing a lot ‘of shoot- 
ing to let ‘em know we're here,’ Coulter in- 
terjected peevishly. “It was a fool thing 
to do in my opinion.” 

‘“*Hold your horses, Jim,’ said Quantrell. 
“They'd find us long before they were within 
hearing distance by the smoke of our fires. 
And even without the help of the fires they’d 
find us if they came within ten miles, An 
Indian’s got a wonderful instinct for smell- 
ing out a white man’s camp.” 


UDDENLY laying a hand on Coulter’s 

shoulder, the Santa Fé trailer pointed into 
the distance. 

On the top of a far-away ridge were a few 
specks, no larger than birds, moving rapidly. 

Coulter growled as he clutched at his 
beard, and the color went out of his face, 

“Get back to the wagons, everybody !’’ he 
roared. 

“Pooh! Pooh!” sputtered Uncle Ezra. 
“What's the use of always suspectin’ ’em? 
I'll bet they're just comin’ to make a so- 
ciable call.” But he hobbled along after 
the rest, with Abe Judson going at top speed 
far in the lead. 

“What's to be done now?’ demanded 
Coulter helplessly, as they came to the cor- 
rall, Fighting Indians was not in his line, 
and he was getting panicky. 

“Pull out everything that will serve as 
a barricade—boxes, provision bags, saddles, 
everything, and stow them under the wag- 
ons,” Quantrell ordered. ‘And make sure 
all the guns are loaded. When everything’s 
out get the women and children into the 
wagons, and tell them to keep their heads 
down.” 

“You really think they're going to make 
trouble?” inquired Mrs, Coulter. 

“I’m sure enough to be ready for ’em,” 
returned Quantrell. 

He surveyed the ring of wagons and the 
barricades the men were piling up, and seemed 
satisfied. The heavy wagons, drawn up end 
to end, formed a strong line of defense, and 
he knew that if Coulter’s men showed any 
skill: at all with the guns they could hold 
out a long time against ten times their num- 
ber. 

He glanced out across the prairie. The 
Indians were in plain sight now riding at 
top speed, and he saw that they were a 
strong party—fifty at least. Suddenly the 
silence was broken, by their wild, piercing 
yells, and Quantrell no longer had the slight- 
est doubt that they meant to attack. The 
Santa Fé trailer studied them with the eye 
of an expert. His attention was attracted 
particularly to one mounted on a white horse 
who was riding a little in the lead of the 
others. The half-naked body of this savage 
was daubed with green and red paint, and 
he wore a huge war bonnet, whose long, 
feathered train swung out far behind him 
in the wind, It was unusual for even a 
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Ghe Most Beautifill Car in America 


Even before the Boy Scout motto had been put 
into words, we had unconsciously been applying 
it in the building of Paige Cars. 


Now, as in the past, every car which leaves our 
factory must BE PREPARED to make good. 
Otherwise, we. would not consider it worthy to 
bear the Paige name plate. 


Whenever you see a Paige Car, you may know 
that it is living up to the Boy Scout motto. 











PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit 


Manufacturers of Motor Cars and Trucks 














Lotsof things for 
boys—easy to get 


Oh boy! Here's joy! You don’t have to ask your father or 
mother to buy you a bicycle or an air rifle or a camera or a 
base ball outfit. Just write your name on the coup on below 
and mail it. You will find out a way to get for your very own 
self whatever you want. This way is easy. Any smart 
boy can get lots of fine things for play and sport by this plan. 



















Join the “Bobby” Peck Boys’ Club 





I have a little boy of my own. His name few of 
is “Bobby” Peck. He got me to make this oe a that 
offer to boys everywhere. You simply join the “Bobby” the P ythings 


Peck Boys Club. Admission to this club is free to all 
ambitious boys. Thousands of boys now belong, all over 
the country. Each boy selects the gift he wants. And f 
give it to him in return for just a few hours of his spare 
time. You have to do only a little easy, pleasant work 
to get any of these gifts. Think of it, you can earn a 
bicycle or any plaything you want, just by helping me 
to advertise my business to the people in your town. 
Send Your Name to “‘Bobby” Peck 


And “Bobby” will mail you a complete list of the playthings 


will tell you just how much of your time it will take to earn any or all 
of the playthings you want. 
way for boys to have “‘piles or fun."’ Send your name today on the coup- 
on below, to my son “‘Bobby,"’ Dave Peck, President Dave Peck Seed Co. 





I will give you: 


BICYCLE 
AIR RIFLE 


KNIVES 
that I give to members of the ‘“‘Bobby’’ Peck Boys’ Club. He TOOLS, ETC. 
“Bobby” will tell you all about this easy Which do you 

want? 
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_ Town 


other playthings to have fun with. 


“BOBBY” PECK, “Bobby” Peck Boys’ Club, 511 Penna Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


and 





D “Bobby:” I want to join your club and geta 
play ‘ : . Send me a list of thethings your father 


gives to us boys, and tell me howI can get what I want. 
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USEFUL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS THAT WILL APPEAL TO EVERY Boy 


CONSULT THE NEW CATALOG 


The 1920 Boy Scout Diary 





1920 Bog Scout Galencar 





The Boy Scout's Year Book ais - 
BOY SCOUT 
DIARY 

1920 


The cover design on the 
1920 Diary is by Mr. 
Frank Rigney, the artist] 
to the Boy Scouts, whose 
clever work is seen every 
month in Scouting and 


vy. 
Boys’ Life. There are 256 \ Me 


Sav Senuts a 5, MERIC 


No. B-3515. BOY Caceipan = t9Zi 
SCOUT’S YEAR BOOK emma: Bhai 
compiled by Franklin K. t= 
Mathiews. Full of sur- h 

Size 7% x 10% 








prises, aces : d >w plates we 
inches. Famous fiction pages and new plates were 
aoe Ppa . . made for the whole book. 
writers have contributed a 

The calendar pages have 


The 

’ 

OUTS 
14 stories of scouts, ob MR been increased, givin 
school life, sea sy ogee Oy. & 
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rep. é 

a 7 oo tanteees shecioom more space for each day in 

co ggnr eT rages tpg LY the year. Additional rec- 2! 

all stories you like best. ’ : ae 

Countless interesting ar- ords of f ‘war were and By 

ticles of things you should ] -eggesen es be ae scouts aoe 

know, things you can do, kx 5 = Some ne various 

and things you can make. if The activities are included. 2 

« ‘ 5. a ni . « . 7 | - > a yee rf 

Pages of handicraft ar- Boy Scouts | Sanene alesse sane’ Se i 

ticles; naturalists, explor- , 5 : _— ‘ papie”y g = 

ers, inventors teens in Year Book | ber of new cuts and a gen- A calendar which makes a plea f 
oo re ase : Bean : | eral revision of the signal- F : rag agg or 

very walk of life have ™ ha , ——s scouting every day in the ye: 

pe at of their best in this | ing and wireless material. BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA panels pti Be x04 the ‘ao © — 

‘ ‘ : mous 

e . Always . . oe 

Look; 16 full-page illustra- The ic eared Rockwell paintings beautifully repro- 

tions, 36 drawings in text, |- of the Yous No. B-3012 Regular Paper Edition......... 15e duced in color. Border decorations by 
‘ 9 i ee - eagpre cok ;  Wieea 

ig $2.00 $$$ . No. B-3095 Scoutmasters’ Edition.......... 20€ our own staff artist, Mr. Frank Rigney, 


Calendar is also packed for shipment 
in a beautifully decorated gift box upon 
the cover of which one of the Norman 
Rockwell pictures is reproduced, 
Price — Securely packed and post- 
ON gies Ddsiascsctrencaa scone ware 0c 





No. B-3013 Souvenir Edition, Limp Leather 50c 


START SAVING WITH THESE BANKS 
*A SCOUT IS THRIFTY”’ 








Boy Scour’s Pocket Testament 


No. B-3500. This is a very attractive 
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especially bound and arranged pocket 
size new Testament for Boy Scouts. 
Size 214” x 3%" x 4%”. Bound in khaki 
cloth, red edge and bearing the Scout 
emblem in gold on front cover. First 

















pages contain the Scout oath and law 
and also a valuable list of scripture 
readings especially arranged for the 
Scout. Testament is also profusely il- 
lustrated with tinted photographs of 
the Holy Land. Price postpaid.. 35e 








No. B-1072. SNARE DRUM. This is 
the usual type of street drum of regu- 
lation pattern. Maple shell 14-inch size. 
Finely finished hoops, two calfskin 
heads with leather braces, and snare 
_.. $10.00 


strainer. Rosewood sticks. . 





Use Scout Banks 


Now is the time to begin saving. A 
Scout is Thrifty. There are many aids 
to thrift. Here are two of them. Order 
your bank to-day and keep it full. 





No. B-1354. CELLULOID POCKET 
BANK. Appropriately lettered and has 
official emblem on the reverse side. Can 
accommodate $4.00 in dimes and opens 
with a special key which may be kept 
by the troop leader. Postpaid.. 15e 





No. B-1355. KEY BANK. Hand- 
somely made in oxidized finish with 
handle. Size 4” wide 3” high. Opens 
with key at the bottom. Has slot on 
one end for coins of any denomination 
and aperture for bills only on the 
other end. A patented device inside 
prevents money from being shaken out 
through the slot. A considerable sum 
may be deposited in this bank. Ship- 
ping weight,.1 Ib............... 75¢ 














HOW Far Will you Hike in 1920 





No. B-1192. 100-MILE PEDOME- 
TER. A hike is much more fun if you 
know how far and how fast you are 
traveling. The pedometer registers 
every step you take. The large dial is 
spaced off in quarters of a mile up to 
ten miles, and the small dial registers 
up to 100 miles and repeats automat- 


ically. Hang it on your watch pocket 
or on your belt. Full directions with 
each pedometer, Prepaid..... $1.50 








Band Supplies 





This is a standard United States Army 
bugle. An instrument of good quality, 
is easy to blow and has a mellow tone. 
Furnished in key of G with tuning slide 
to F, 


Shipping weight, 7 lbs., price... 


Made of brass and has two turns. 


$3.50 





EXTRA QUALITY 


No. B-1415. 
BUGLE. We recommend this instru- 


ment to those who wish something 


extra fine, An instrument of excep- 


tional quality and appearance. Same 
as No. 1065 but heavier and finer 
finish. Shipping weight, 7% Ibs. 
GE iii. Sn oa ec aed hekaeaea ce $5.50 











B-1190. PROFESSIONAL 


No. 
MODEL DRUM. Nickel-plated cor- 


rugated shell, 15 inches diameter, 

inches deep; 8 nickel-plated rods, belt 
hook and leg rest; 12 waterproof 
snares; two fine calfskin heads.. $9.50 
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FOR THE WHOLE YEAR 


The Department of Scout Supplies Exists Primarily for Service to Scouts 
ARE YOU PROPERLY EQUIPPED? 





DID YOU GET YOUR COPY? 


The new 
CATALOG 


of 


SCOUT SUPPLIES 
Is Ready 





SCOUTING 





Vol. Vil, No. 41. 


BOY SOULTS OF AMERICA, MEW YORK November 13, 1919 
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Here's 
The Book 
That Tells Scouts 
Where and What 
TO BUY 

















By this time every registered Scout should have received a copy of the new Fall Catalog issue of “ Scouting.” One has been mailed to every 


Scout and Scout Official. 


It contains valuable information for Scouts and boys who may become scouts. 


Whether in camp or on the trail, your Scout training can be put to better and more practical use if you have provided yourself with the proper 
kind of equipment. To help you in deciding just what articles you should buy to complete your outfit we have issued, at considerable expense, for 


your benefit, this catalog of Scout supplies. 


Consult it when in need of equipment and in ordering please use the regular printed order blanks. On 


such restricted supplies as uniforms, badges, insignia and anything bearing the Scout emblem be sure and have the order signed by the Scoutmaster. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE CATALOG 





Warm Camp Blankets 





No. B-1398. CAMP BLANKET. A 
necessity for the hiker and camper. 
This price is made possible by sewing 
two mill ends together to get one 


blanket size. Average weight 4 Ibs. 
Size 66” x 84”. Same weight and qual- 
ity in a one-piece blanket would cost 
much more. Shipping weight 4 pounds. 





Rd siedusien Shsedchee diam domme $6.50 
WHEN IN 
NEW YORK 
VISIT 


The Scout 
Supply Store 


AT 
National Headquarters 





OFFICIAL 
SCOUT 
SWEATERS 





No. B-594. SCOUT SWEATER. In 
response to many demands an all wool 
olive drab sweater has been made avail- 
able for wear with all Scout uniforms. 
An all-year-round convenience for 
scouting, school and general wear. Has 
standing collar to fit under Scout coat; 
two pockets, official buttons. Shipping 
weight, 3 lbs. Boys’ sizes including 34 
CUONE sin dd 6550 D4 aise ramenlastaens 


No. B-595. SCOUT LEADER’S 
SWEATER. The same as No. 594, but 
made in men’s sizes, 36 to 44 inclusive. 


Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 10 ozs... $6.00 


$3. 





DECORATE YOUR ROOM 


No. 1062. 


RE- 
PARED” 
PENNANT. 
Made of 
high-grade 
felt. Size 12x 
24inches. De- 
sign as_illus- 
trated. Paint- 
ed lettering .35c 


Given for 1 $2.00 
subscription to 
BOYS’ LIF: 











No. 1063. Same 
but size 9x18 
inches.....+..25¢ 
. 1134. “DO 


A GOOD TURN 
DAILY” PE N- 
NANT. High-grade 


felt, size 15x36 inches. 
Painted lettering. Has 
tapes for tying to staff.60c 

Given for one $2.00 sub- 
scription to BOYS’ LIFE, 

TWO COLOR CUT 
FELT PENNANTS. ‘The 
very latest and most attrac- 
tive thing in pennants. Letters, 
and emblems actually carved in 
the felt. Flag of one color and lIct- 
ters of another. 


No. 1209. Red Pennant, with white emblem and 
letters. Size 15x36 inches .......sceeeceeeee $1.25 
Given for one $2.00 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE and 50 cents. 


No. 1210. Larger pennant, same design as the preceding, 
but size 18x42 inches, Blue pennant with white letters and emblem. . 


No. 1181 


_ $1.75 


Given for two $2.00 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE and 25c.. 
fk No. 1211. Same as No. 1210, but red pennant with white emblem and letters.......... pecosese $1.75 
No. 1185. “B.S.A.”? PENNANT. High-grade felt. Size 15x36 inches. Painted lettering....... 60c 
Given for one $2.00 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


No. 1181. SPECIAL PENNANT. A superior all-wool pennant; stitched design and felt letters. fin 


15x36 inches. ..... $00666.06:0.0.0:6 09:6 6:0'0:06.5:2 4:6.0'6.0.5'0 0:0.0:6.0.6010)0 00:0 10540 p 000 26000 65400see0eeeees - 
Given for two $2.00 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE. ; 
NOTE: The above pennants sold only to registered Scouts, whose orders must be signed by the Scout- 


master and Council. 





DEPARTMENT OF 
SCOUT SUPPLIES 
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BOY SCOUTS 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


OF AMERICA 
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AMERICAN BORN in 1849 **Old and Tried ’”’ 


Pit 


FIRE—MARINE—AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN BRED 











There are many Insurance Companies but ONLY ONE 


C1 a 


AMERICAN ALL THROUGH 








AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Home Office: Glens Falls, New York 
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CERESOTA 
FLOUR 


Prize Bread.Flour of the World 


Manufactured by 


The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














chief, as this man evidently was, to wear a 
war bonnet into a fight, for the thing was 
too cumbersome and was more likely to be 
used only for ceremonial purposes. 

‘“*He must think a whole lot of himself.” 
Quantrell muttered. “I've heard of those 
bonnets being worn into a row but never 
saw it done before.” 

“Hadn't we better begin shooting?” 
Coulter called anxiously, his harsh voice 
barely audible amid the deafening yells. 

“Don't get nervous, Jim,’ Quantrell an- 
swered, ‘‘ Nobody begins shooting till I do, 
and I'll begin plenty soon enough.” 


HUNDRED yards away the attacking 

party, without pausing for an instant in 
their swift rush, split in two that they might 
encircle the camp at once. At that moment 
Quantrell fired, and the bonneted chief, fall- 
ing from his horse, rolled over and over on 
the ground until he lay still, with his painted 
face in the dust. Then a volley roared from 
the wagons, and half a dozen of the savages 
fell. <A storm of arrows was the answer. 
Tuck Simms, perched on a wagon pole, saw 
an arrow sticking into the shoulder of Abe 
Judson, who was on the driver's seat, but 
Abe paid no attention to it and kept on 
firing as fast as he could load. 

The Indians, each swinging low behind his 
horse’s neck and hanging on by only an 
arm and a heel, swept round and round the 
corrall, bobbing up to shoot and swiftly swing- 
ing down again. Horses were falling here 
and there, but it was seldom one of the riders 
was hit and then only after his mount had 
been shot from under him, 

“We can be thankful they’re only armed 
with bows,” shouted Coulter. * There isn't 
a gun in the outfit.” 

“Better for us if they all carried guns,” 
Quantrell returned. “An Indian can send 
an arrow straighter than he can send a bul- 
let, and he can shoot three times as fast 
with a bow.” , 

The Santa Fé trailer glanced at Tuck and 
smiled as he noted how coolly the boy was 
loading and firing. For Tuck was thinking 
of turkeys, and making every shot count. 

Suddenly a woman's scream rose above 
the yells of the Indians, It was the voice 
of Coulter’s wife, ringing with fear. 

“Jean!” she cried. “*My little 
She’s lost! Oh, what shall I do!” 

At that instant Quantrell caught sight of 
four-year-old Jean Coulter playing in the 
long grass among the cottonwoods. She 
had been forgotten in the rush for safety. 
A moment later an Indian swept toward the 
ehild. A bullet from Quantrell’s gun dropped 
him not ten feet away from her. From that 
time on ‘the Santa Fé trailer kept his keen 
eyes on the little girl, determined to shoot 
any savage that might come near her. 

Three of Coulter’s men were wounded, and 
he was giving up hope, when he caught sight 
of a cloud of dust far off to the east on 
the trail. In an agony of suspense, he watched 
it. Nearer and nearer it came, until, in the 
fierce light of the setting sun, he saw the 
white gleam of wagon tops bobbing up and 
down on the rough road. 

“ We're saved!” he shouted at the top of 
his voice. ‘“ Look there, men!” 


Jean! 


WENTY wagons they counted, drawn by 

galloping mules and coming at a furious 
pace, Sending a final shower of arrows into 
the camp the Indians began to scatter, and 
Quantrell breathed a sigh of relief. But he 
did not take his eyes from little Jean Coulter. 
An Indian rode swiftly toward the child, his 
spear raised. Quantrell fired, and the sav- 
age fell. Instantly another Indian came 
charging toward the little girl. The Santa 
Fé trailer's gun was empty. There was no 
time to reload. 

“Tuck Simms!” he cried, “Get that In- 
dian in the cottonwoods! Think of a tur- 
key, son, and keep cool.” 

But it was too late. The Indian, swing- 
ing low, had already grasped the child and 
was riding away clutching her in his arms. 

Tuck’s teeth came together with a snap. 

“A turkey!” he muttered, “A turkey!” 

It was an almost impossible shot, for the 
child was clutched close to the Indian's 
breast. If his aim was not perfect he would 
miss the Indian and perhaps hit the little 
girl. A man would have given up in despair, 
but the boy’s cold gray eyes were as hard 
as steel with grim determination. He was 
using his imagination. It was not a swiftly 
disappearing Indian that he saw, but a 
wild turkey, and his gaze was fastened upon 
a dot that was the turkey’s head. 

The boy’s gun spoke. Then he dropped it 
and covered his eyes with his hands, His 
nerves were going to pieces now that he had 
done the best he could. But, as he hung 
dizzily to the wagon pole, he heard a wild 
ery of relief from Coulter’s wife. 

“She’s saved! She’s saved!” 

Tuck opened his eyes. At the base of 2 
scrawny cottonwood the Indian lay in a mo- 
tionless heap, and little Jean, with out- 
stretched, chubby arms, was running toward 
the wagons. In the distance the last of 
the Indians were fast disappearing, while the 
white-topped caravan was drawing closer. 

“Wild turkeys’ heads boy!” chuckled old 
Uncle Ezra Bellamy. “I told you! That's 
what did it, Wild turkeys’ heads!” 
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Learn Drafting 


Employers everywhere are looking for skilled 
draftsmen. They are offering good salaries to 
start with splendid chances for advancement, 


Drafting offers exceptional opportunities to 9 
young man because drafting itself not only com. 
mands good pay, but it is the first step toward 
success in Mechanical or Structural Engineering 
or Architecture. And drafting is just the kind of 
work a boy likes to do. There is an easy delightful 
way in which you can learn right at home in spare 
time. For28 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been giving boys just the train- 
ing they need for success in Drafting and more 
than 200 other subjects. Thousands of boys have 
stepped into good positions through I. C.S. help, 
but never were opportunities so great as now. 

‘Let the I. C. S. help you. Choose the work you 
like best in the coupon, then mark and mail it. 
This doesn’t obligate you in the least and will bring 
you information that may start you on a success- 
fulcareer. This is your chance. Don’t let it slip 
by. Mark and mail this coupon now. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

L$ 
BOX 8572-B, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
osition, or in the subject, ‘ore which I mark X. 


MECHANICAL DRAFTING SALESMANSHIP 

STRUCTURAL DRAFTING ADVERTISING 

SHIP DR. N@ ow Card Writer 

ELECTRICAL DRA Sign Painter 

AROHITECTURAL DRAFTING ILLUSTRATING 

SHEET METAL DRA Cartooning 

BOILERMAKER DRAFTING BUSINESS MANAGEMEN? 
RIDGE DRAFT Private Secretary 

MAOCHIN St BOOKKEEPER 


ED N 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


a Stenographer and Typist 
Electric re and Railways 
ectric Wirin: 


Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIO MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
GOOD ENGLISH 
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Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER Teacher 
Machine Shop Practice | Common School Subjects 
gine Operating Mathematics 


Gas En 

CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 


OIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERAT'G 














arine En ic Auto Repairing 

AROHITECT PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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OHEMIST Poultry Raising{(_Italias 
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7 “Hey, Jimmie, 
put a little Sloan’s 
Liniment on!” 


HAT’S what you boys’ 
big brother athletes use for 
relieving the pains of 


bruises, sore muscles, stiffness 
after the work of playing. Gee, but 


it makes a fellow feel fit soon after 

you put it on without rubbing! No 

cheatin’ about Sloan’s—it just knocks 

out pains and aches the first round. 
All druggists. 30c, 60c, $1.20 


wi erevak 


Liniment 
Keep 11 handy 
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AND EQUIPMENT 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION 


Wear resisting 
school clothing 
for Boys. -—Also 
Hats, Shoes and 
Furnishings. os 
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THE - SERVICE * STORE 


tant 


Immediate possession on our lib- 
eral Easy Monthly Payment_plan 
—the most liberal terms ever offered 
on a high grade bicycle. 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices save 
you money. We make our bicycles 
jn our own new model factory and 
sell direct to you. We put real 7 
quality in them and our bicycles } 
must satisfy you. 

44 STYLES, colors, and sizes to 
choose frominour farnous RANGER 
line. Send for big beavtiful catalog. 

Many parents advance the first 


yment and energetic boys by 
elivery for 


jobs— paper routes, 
stores, etc., make the bicycle earn 
money to meet the smal! monthly Lae t - 
DELIVERED FREE on Approval an ' 
TRIAL, % Select the bicycle you want and terms 
that suit you—cash or easy 7 nape 5 
lamps, horns, wheels, sundries and poe for all 
bicycles—at half usual prices. SEND NO MONEY 
but write today for the big new catalog, prices and terms. 


A D CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. M-17 Chicago 





“Whats the Use \* 
of Guessin’: — 


No use, son. You'll always know the 
right direction if you carry the 


LEEDAWL Compass 


Has sensitive arrow-shaped needle, no 
mietaking North and South. Price $1 
at dealers—more in Canada and Far 
West. Seven other compasses from 
$1.50 to $3.50. 

An instructive booklet ‘*The Compass, 
the Sign-Post of the World” for ten 
cents in stamps. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
Rochester, N. Y. {(L) 













90 to 125 


Miles on 
a Gallon 
of Gasoline! 


The Shaw Motorbicycle. 


A high-grade, easy running, speedy 
motorbicycle of dependable power at a saving 
of from a third to a half in actual money. 
Equipped with 2% H-P Motor, famous Breeze 
carburetor, high tension magneto. Automatic 
lubrication. Chain drive. Simple, efficient 
control at all times. Thousands in use. 
Write today for prices and terms, also about 
the Shaw Attachment—fits any old bike. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 317, GALESBURG, KANS. 























The Truce of 


Ramon and Romay 
(Continued from page 11) 
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the pursuers in their search around the water 
hole. There were seven of them and they 





took turns going along the tracks leading to} 


the hole. Foot by foot they hunted in a 
wide circle around the basin. The after- 
noon was far spent before they finally 
gave up, baffled, and departed. When 


the Yaqui crawled back out of the thicket 
Ramon begged in a hoarse whisper for water, 
and thinking that the Indian might not un- 
derstand, feebly made signs of drinking. The 
Indian shook his head and pointed to the sun. 
Shortly after sundown he unfastened a small 
skin pouch tied to his belt and emptied it of 
its contents of dried meat and banana, which 
he rolled up in the pieces of his serape and 
suspended from the bough of a scrubby pine 
so that prowling ants might not find it. 
Then, taking up his gun and the pouch, he 
faced Ramon, and again laying a warning 
finger on his lips and pointing in the direc- 
tion of the water hole, noiselessly vanished. 

The Yaqui had not been gone long when 
a vulture descended and soared close over the 
top of the thicket. Fearing that it might 
try to light on him, a revolting thought that 
made him shudder, Ramon feebly waved an 
arm; the gaunt-necked bird soared a little 
higher, but did not abandon its hungry vigil 
till dark. Soon after the cool night came 
down Ramon heard the soft pad of feet, and 
a moment later he was clinging with all his 
strength to the Yaqui’s arm and begging for 
just one more drop of water. 

After the Yaqui had bathed and dressed 
Ramon’s wound he cut little strips from a 
piece of dried meat, and handing one to him, 
spoke for the first time. 

“Chew, swallow juice, not swallow meat,” 
he said in surprisingly clear Spanish. 

At sight of the knife Ramon shuddered 
and thought of what had occurred on the 
mesa, but he obeyed, wondering how the In- 
dian happened to speak his language so well. 


AMON was exhilarated by a strange rest- | 


lessness, and concluded that he must be 
strong enough to stand. Putting his hands 
behind him he pulled himself up, but a blind- 
ing nausea pushed him back. Between mid- 
night and morning the delirium came, and 
when he next looked about him with rational 
eyes it was day and the Yaqui was squatting 
beside him. As on the first morning, Ramon 
scrutinized him curiously and confusedly. 
There was something about the hard, sun- 
smitten face, some memory, that haunted 
him. His mind slowly pieced together the 
events up to the time the water was spilled 


‘from the pouch and he had tried to rise. 


“T am hungry,” he groaned, and was over- 
joyed to hear his voice. ‘“‘ Last night I could 
only whisper,” he said. 

“Last night two days ago,” said the Yaqui. 
“You talk out yesterday, just before demon 








left you. Then you sleep all night, and till 
now. See, sun is high.” ] 
In five days more Ramon was strong. 


enough to walk. His wound healed rapidly, 
for the dry, sun-pure air was life itself. 
After that first day they had remained un- 


disturbed; but not till the morning after the | 
night that Ramon slept and awoke in his | 


right mind did the Indian risk a fire or the 
discharge of his gun. On that day he shot 
two rabbits and they feasted. 


ROM that time they lived as care-free ag 


if only they inhabited all Sonora, The In- 
dian’s gun kept them flush with game, which 
they broiled over the fire, and though the 
water supply was unhandy, he managed it 
with the pouch. But he would not talk. 


Only such words as were necessary in their | 


relations would he utter. He held to a 


glum silence when Ramon would seek, as he | 


often did, to find 
spared, why he had been brought there, and 
what was to be done with him. 


why his life had been | 


“Talk by and by,” the Indién told him , 


once, after long entreaty, and not a word 
more than that would he say. 

At early daylight one morning, when all 
that remained of Ramon’s wound was a 
long, tender-skinned scar, 
“It is time. We will go.” 

They descended the rugged cliff, as bare as 
the sky, and took up the old trail. The wind 
and settling sand had all but obliterated the 


tracks; only now and then was there a trace } 


of the outline of a moccasin. They traveled 
fast, and before midday came out of a gorge 
into the arroyo. A flock of vultures rose 
with noisy flappings, and Ramon counted the 
remains of seven Yaquis, 

“These ones who follow us,’ Romay 
said as they walked around them. He looked 
closer at one and picked up a sleeve of the 
tattered shirt. ‘“ Yes, my uncle. I saw him 
as I lay on rock above water hole.” 

He turned and went on without another 
word. Ramon knew then that Miguel’s 
men had followed Cortina, and guessed that 
the seven Yaquis had been slain as they 
came out of the gorge on their return from 
trailing him and his rescuer to the water 


the Yaqui said: | 
4 
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Satisfy your boy—promote his manly pride 
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by getting him 


"KAZOO 


Suport for Fonts and Hose 
AGES 4018 — 











Kazoo insures comfort, neatness and erect 


carriage. No more mending, tubbing or 
button-sewing for mother. 
The ight, long-wearing elastic webbing 
gives” freely to all motions. 
At Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing and Notion Departments; or write us. 85c and $1.25 
<* Send for our Booklet ‘‘For Real Boys" € 
HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 








What boys have done 
Boy Scouts can more 
than do. 


Kincery Mre. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohno. 
Gentlemen: 

Yours of the 16th containing receipt for final payment on Pop- 
corn and Peanut Booth received. I wish to thank you for the 
fair treatment you have accorded me, as you did everything you 
agreed to do, and the Booth is entirely satisfactory in every 
respect. 

My boy, who is only 16 years old, has been operating the Booth. 
He has ordered his own supplies, collected his money and paid his 
own bills; in fact, he has had no assistance in any way. The first 
month he operated the Kingery Booth was April, 1919. He set 
the No. 10 Booth on the streets of Kincaid and I checked him 
up at the end of the month and found he had cleared $80.00. At 
no time has he fallen below $50.00 per month and as high as 
$135.00 per month clear. I am entirely satisfied with the No. 10 
Booth. 

You may publish this letter if you think it will be the means 
of doing anything towards getting any one started to work for 
themselves. Wishing you success, I beg to remain, 

Yours, 


M. J. Locxarp, Deputy Sheriff. 


Krncarp, Ittrnots, Dec. 18, 1919. 


How is that, boys, for a town with only 
1,500 population ? 


“DAD” WILL BACK YOU 


Write today for your copy of our 
64 page catalog 


LIBERAL TERMS 


Dept. | Cincinnati, 0. 
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It aint the eavy ‘untin—" 
As the old saw has it:— 


“It ain’t the ’eavy ’untin’ that ’urts 
the ’osses ’oofs—it’s the ’ammer, ’ammer, 
’ammer on the ’ard ’igh road.” 


So in business— 


It isn’t typewriting itself that puts your 
nerves on edge— it’s the ’ammer, ’ammer, 
’ammer of the ’ard steel bar. 


The Noiseless gives noise its walking 
papers. 


NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITER 


The Noiseless Typewriter Company, 253 Broadway, New York 
’Phone *Barclay 8205 


Branch offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada 


Ask for 
Booklet and 
Impressive 
List of Users 


The 











THE B. K. B. FRATERNITY EMBLEMS 


DO YOU WANT A CLUB PIN? 


Then join the 








There is a Secret, of 
Call at 
a store of Browning, King & Company and get your pin. Boys 
under 18 are eligible. 


seta Kappa Beta Fraternity. 


course, but there are no dues to pay. No initiation fee. 


Browning’s Magazine will be sent to you by Browning, King & 
Company, the oldest manufacturing retailers of clothing in the 
country. The fathers and grandfathers of many Boy Scouts 

have had pleasant associations with us for more than half a cen- 


tury. We want to continue those relations with the Boy Scouts. 
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hole. They passed more and more bodies of 
Yaquis, and Ramon concluded that Miguel’s 
men must have almost, if not entirely, anni- 
hilated them. Not knowing, of course, that 
the Mexicans who took refuge in the crevice 
by the cliff held off the Yaquis till mid- 
morning next day, before they were finally 
rushed and slaughtered, he was puzzled as to 
how Miguel’s men had managed to get into 
the arroyo and upon them without being 
seen, for it was plain to him that the Indians 
had been taken by surprise. He guessed that 
Miguel's men had surrounded the Yaquis 
while they were yet on the mesa, and that 
the seven who trailed them had started be- 
fore Miguel arrived. 
‘ow passed skeletons of horses and other 
skeletons, stripped bare by vultures, and 
already bleached by the sun. They followed 
the arroyo till they came out into a wide 
sweep of low hills and fantastic little mesas 
with dense thickets of mesquite and chapar- 
ral between. The Yaqui halted. 


“Now talk,” he said. ‘*Look! Hermo- 
sillo. Three years ago, In railway sta- 
tion many Mexican soldiers guard two 


young Yaqui pacificos, Yaquis brothers, and 
in chains. Older brother had sinned sin of 
striking soldier who had shoved him out of 
way with butt of gun. Yaqui seized and 
ordered to Guayamas, to be sent to hot lands 
in Tehuantepec to be slave. When soldiers 


seize him, young brother resist for him. He, 
too, sized and ordered to hot lands, 
“Yaquis’ father, trusted pacificato, over- 


seer of big rancho by Hermosillo, find Ramon 
Perez, son of rich and powerful hacendado, 
close by Hermosillo, and tell him. Young 
brother and Ramon Perez played many times 
together when they were little, riding on 
ponies up and down the valley, and swim- 
ming in stream. Ramon find his father and 
beg him to save brothers. He could not save 
both, but he save Ramon Perez's playmate. 
He was freed at station, just in time to escape 
train toGuaymas. But even so, Yaqui father 
was bitter in heart, and he thought thoughts 
of hate and revenge. With young son, and 
mother and daughter he fled away one night 
to his people in mountains. He has re- 
venged many times. 

“T am brother you save. We were of your 
people, we spoke your language, we learn in 
your schools. I was called Romay, a name 
of your people. Yaqui never forgets. You 
not remember me, but I remember you, even 
by moonlight. I said, ‘Let vultures pick 
out living eyes of all Mexicans,’ then I find 
you. On my back I take you, half the night. 
When my people search for us next day they 
would have killed you, and they would have 
killed me piece by piece, so had they found 
us I would have killed you and myself. 
Now, you go on and I go back.” 

Ramon, who had heard with amazement 
and an overwhelming gratitude, cried out 
sharply: ‘No, Romay, no! Come with me, 
You shall be truly of my people, and have 
whatsoever you desire!” 

Romay shook his head, 
I am Yaqui now, and Yaqui till die. 

“Romay, come with me!’ Ramon entreat- 
ed, holding out his hand. ‘‘ You shall be my 
brother, and only death shall part us.” 

The Yaqui's eyes met his gravely. 

* Come,” Ramon urged, and laid his hands 
on the shoulders that had borne him to safety. 

Romay seemed to be struggling with a de- 
sire to yield, but he threw off Ramon’s hands 
and stepped back, shaking his head. “No! 
No!” he said fiercely, as if vehement speech 


‘Tt can rot be. 


” 


were needed to sustain his resolve. “Go 
back, Ramon Perez, to your people. Tell 
them all that has been done. Tell them 


Yaqui never forgets. Yaqui may give blow 
for blow, but also good for good!” 

He wheeled and sprang into the thicket. 

“Romay!” Ramon called. But the Yaqul 
was gone. 

AMON went back to his people and told 

them all that had been done, even to 

Diaz himself, before whom he was called in 
course of time; and because of all that he 
told, Diaz sent messengers to the Yaqui and 
a truce was declared, and Tetibite, the Yaqui 
chieftain, became a _ peaceful ruler under 
Diaz; and the truce might have lasted to 
this day had it not been broken, much the 
same as all truces of all times have been 
broken—by the wicked acts of a _ willful, 
selfish few on both sides. 





Good Turn Pioneer 


(Concluded from page 48) 
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Send for This Book 
of Model Aeroplanes 


Tells how you Can build and fly accurate, reduced 
scale Modeis of real Aeroplanes’ DE HAVI- 
LAND Battle Plane, NC-4 and others, . You can 
build one easily. Send 10c in 
stamps NOW and get this 48-page 
book. Plans for Mode! Aero- 
planes,—NC-4 50c; DE HAVI- 
LAND Battle Plane, Curtiss 
Military Tractor, Bleriot Mono- 
plane, Nieuport Monoplane, 
Taube Monoplane, 35c each; 
Cecil PeoliCham pionRacer,25c. 
Send for plans or book today 
Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Cc. 
MakingModelAeroplanes sincel911 
Cor.Wooster & Houston Sts.,N.Y. 




















Wireless 
agazine 


‘The magic of wirelessig 
calling. -You can ‘now 
hear wireless phone 
talk and receive mes. 
sages from Europe, Ajj 
about these and hund- 
reds of other important 
things of interest to 
the amateur arein the 
Radio Amateur News. 
The greatest and big- 


gest wircless m 
U.S 
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over 60 articles. 
Nothing but wireless. One 
copy will convince you. On 
all newsstands, l5c. $1.50a 
year, Canada and Foreign 
2. "Send fi 

RADIO AMATEUR NEWS 
236 Fulton St., N.Y. cy 














SCOUTS! Have 
You This Axe? 


You should have it, because 
it’s the oficial scout axe, The 
name PLUMB is 
stamped on each 
one. Made ofone- 
piece special steei. 
Holdsits keenedge 
Finest quality hickory 
handle, Convenient 
nail-pulling slot, 


PLUMB SCOUT AXE 

Price $1.49. Axe with leather sheath $1.75 
At go00@ hardware dealers everywhere 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Mfrs. Philadelph:, 




















este eames. 


One chap said an ‘‘Old Town Canoe” was so light he 
“thought it would float on a heavy fall of Sew" 
That’s an exaggeration, but it will float loaded in the 
shallowest water. An “Old Town’”’ is light as a cork 
and quick to respond to the slightest stroke of the 
—” Write for catalog showing different models 
mn use. 3000 in stock. $67 up, from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
992 Middle St¢ 
Old Town 
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Send for a copy NOW. 


It Is pocket size, contains 
264 pages, with over 1,100 
illustrations and describes in 
plain. clear language all about 
Bells, Push Buttons, Bat- 
teries, Telephone and Tele- 
graph Material, Electric 
Toys, Burglar and Fire Alarm 
Contrivances, Electric Call 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, 
Medical Batteries, Electri- 
cally Heated Apparatus, 
Battery Conncctors, 
Switches, Battery Gauges, 
Wireless Telegraph Instru- 
ments, Ignition Supp.ies, 


5 w= etc. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
New York: Chicago: St. Louis; 


17 Park Place 114 S. Wells St. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office; 604 Mission St. 

















snow through the air, you must remember 
that these things are not only flower petals 
but they are also the thoughts, the good 
fairies and fays sent by Johnny Appleseed to 
bless the earth, and the people. 

Isn’t it passing strange that one of those 
blessings should have crept between the 
leaves of the Scout Manual? Today you 
will find it in the form of printed words dis- 
p'ayed in all Scout Headquarters; wherever 
scouts gather, be it in England, France, Italy, 
Belgium or far Australia und New Zealand, 
Johnny Appleseed’s fairy finds its home, and 
everywhere and by everybody it is known as 

THE GOOD TURN, 








35 Miles Bovs, Build this Car This nifty little 

car driven by gasoline motor, can be 
built by any boy. Parts are furnished 
by us and are very cheap: Send 
26c for building pians and price 
list of parts showing how to 
build this lad’s cur. 







Sypher Mfg. Co. 
122 Warren Street 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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They are fast and made to last; 
a ates quality tires of which an 
boy can well proui, They wi 
d speed and value to his bicycle, 
| whether new or old, Choice of six 
different styles, all with distinctive 
‘pon-skid treads, excevtion Rollfast | 
- Road Racer.—$2.50 to $5.00, 
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ick results assured by our practical method. 
Patriotic, religious and popular music taught scout 
troops and boys’ clubs. Particulars and sample 
lesson free to scout masters upon application. 


Smith & Kelow System 


1419 Cleveland Ave. Chicago, III. 


ELECTRICITY 
opens 
OPPORTUNITY 
if you are technically tratned. A concentrated elec- 
trical training can be obtained in one year in the 


extensive laboratories, work shops, drafting rooms 
and class rooms of the School of Engineering of 














IM 


Milwaukee. Large faculty contains prominent 
to guide you. 

WINTER TERM NOW OPEN 
Complete and thorough courses in Electrical and 
Mechanical Drafting (One Year) Institute of Elec- 
trotechnics (3 mo.- 2 yrs.) College of Electrical 
Engineering—B. S. Degree—3 yrs. Armature 
Winding, Wireless Telegraphy—Extension De- 
partment “Earn While You Learn” if you like 

Write NOW for latest bulletins and 

full particulars FREE! Mention age, 

education and course of interest. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 


164-373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 























“Ask Anyone Who Has Used It” 
What Our Patrons Say 


“Out of six different makes of 
receivers I find yours are the 
best. They do all and more 
than you claim for them." 
(Name on Request). 


BRANDES WIRELESS HEADSETS 


TRI Brandes Wireless Headset sent to you 
R on trial for 10 days. Jf for any reason, 
OFFE you are dissatisfied, your_money back 
without a question. Test t—compare with others 
—/or sensitiveness, clearness, distance. Prove for 
yourself the fine quality, the “matched tone.’* 
The two diaghragns, toned exactly alike, strengthen 
the signals and prevent blurring. Used by many 
U. S. Government experts, and experts abroad; by 
colleges and technicul schools; and by professionals 
and amateurs everywhere. 
C, BRANDES Ine:, 32 Union Sq., New York, Room 816 




















Min Warra 
(Continued from page 31) 
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seized his automatic and felled him with it, 
he never uttered a sound. I shook you, but 
you were mad with the drug. There was only 
one way, as I said before = 

“But what was the information the young 
officer got?” I interrupted with a sudden feel- 
ing of anxiety, ‘did I say ” 

“More about the bear from the north,” 
broke in Min Warra, “and with the addi- 
tional information that the British had found 
out the conditions of the Turkish force hold- 
ing Bagdad through the means of spies—this 
you told in your sleep.” 

He paused in reflection then continued: 

“That, you see, will add to the first alarm 
and make matters still easier for our men.” 

“But what about the effect of the drug on 
you?” I questioned. 

“IT opened the place with the little knife,’”’ he 
returned coolly, “right after it was put in.” 

I stared at the boy in amazement, his 
pluck, his calmness and his ingenuity 
astounded me, 

“But what is this drug?” I asked. 

“T do not know. Some secret from China, 
I believe; I have heard of it being used upon 
Arabs to get information.” 








UDDENLY I heard a footfall outside the 
tent. It brought the realization that we 

were still inside the Turkish lines and that 
someone might enter the tent at any moment. 
I called Min Warra’s attention to the sound. 
He had finished bandaging my leg and was 
examining the surgeon's automatic in a way 
which indicated that he, too, had heard the 
noise but was ready for any emergency. 

“It is only the sentry,” he whispered, 
“there is no immediate hurry. I am waiting 
for dusk. We must move cautiously.” 

Then he came closer to me and continued: 

“I overheard the officer tell the surgeon 
that America had declared war on Germany.” 
He stopped as though to let the good news 
sink in, and I was about to speak when he 
interrupted with a gesture and continued: 

“Also, there is an American correspondent 
with this Turkish force. He is in a tent on 
the outskirts of the camp near the river with 
the right wing commander and he is also to 
be treated with the drug to see if they can 
get any information from him. We are going 
to rescue him. It will be risky, but it will be 
on our way of escape.” 

With that he lifted the body of the Turkish 
surgeon to a cot and stripped him of his uni- 
form, then gagged and bound him. I watched 
with amazed curiosity, wondering what the 
scheme was. A strange, fascinating faith in 
the boy had taken a strong hold of me, and I 
suddenly somehow loved him for his brave 
purpose in wanting to rescue the American, 

Once again I heard the footstep outside 
the tent and my heart gave a sudden bound, 

“Put on the surgeon’s uniform,” breathed 
Min Warra, “I am going to call-the:sentry in 
here and while you keep Lis attention I will 
fix him.” 


WAS about to protest with a question, but 

hurriedly made the change as he stepped 
toward the tent entrance. 

Min Warra glanced ack and observed that 
I was ready as a sharp command in Arabic 
rung from his lips. 

He had barely finished speaking when a 
private soldier of the Turkish army entered 
the tent with a lighted lantern, for the 
shadow of dusk was thickening. Immediately 
Min Warra felled him with the automatic 
and began hastily to remove his uniform, 
which he himself donned. Then he bound 
and gagged the soldier, 

“Follow me and do exactly as I dictate,” 
whispered my companion. He paused a 
moment then said in a conciliatory tone: 
“Pardon me, Captain Rambart?” 

“Go on,” I replied smiling back at him, 
I followed him outside the tent with a sense 
of bewilderment at the rapidity of his move- 
ments and scheme. But I felt myself leaning 
on him and his judgment with a joyous hope 
and trust. It was now dark, 

With a quick glance to right and left, 
Min Warra strode forward. Here and 
there groups of soldiers stood and sat in dark 
masses about the black forms of tents. The 
suspense of the next few moments was in- 
tense. But I saw that my companion went 
forward as if in a familiar place. At last, 
he stopped at an angle of a line of tents and 
put a question in Arabic to a sentry. The 
man replied but did not comprehend the 
significance of the words, and Min Warra 
turned to the left. Again I followed, my 
nerves ready to snap as subconsciously I felt 
the watchful eyes of the sentry on my back. 
Then I heard a muttered exclamation in a 
strange tongue from behind. I glanced over 
my shoulder. There was an altercation going 
on between the sentry and another figure. I 
held my breath expecting every moment to 
hear them call us back or the sound of a shot. 

“Come on, Captain,” urged my companion 
in a whisper, “ don’t look back!” 

We went forward, what to me seemed miles. 

At last we approached a tent standing 
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Before you shave, watch a barber 


Razoris scientifically built tostrop.’ 
It has a broad back; its blade is 
concave ground; it is ground with 
a slight bevel just back of its edge. 
These features force every GENCO 
to meet the strop at exactly the 
correct angle. Just a few light 
strokes—and there’s a regular, 
professional shaving edge. 

Go to the hardware store and 
look at aGenco. Notice the beau- 
tiful steel in it and remember our 
guarantee: “Genco Razors must 
make good or we will.” 

If your dealer can’t supply you, we will, 
















Start shaving the right way. 
Watch the barber. Notice one 
thing, he uses one kind of razor— 
only one kind—the Genco type of 
razor, like that shown here. 

Don’t try to pull the hair off. 
Don’t try to saw it off. Shave it 
off. Use the kind of shaving im- 
plement every barber uses, has 
always used, and always will use 
for doing the work comfortably. 


Anybody Can Strop a 
GENCO Razor 


It’s easy, because every GENCO 


Geneva Cutlery Corporation, 51 Gates Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Razors in the World 
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ON YOUR NEXT OUTING 


INCLUDE A CASE 
OF THIS FAMOUS 


EVAPORATED MILK 


You'll surely be pleased 
with the result 


The Oatman Condensed Milk Co. 


DUNDEE, ILL. 
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alone on the outskirts of the camp. My 
companion stopped and held me back. The 
shrill whinnying of a horse came to me from 
the distance, and I mentally noted the direcs 
tion as I saw Min Warra look that way. 

“We make for the horses in a minute,” he 
breathed in my ear. 

Then his attention was drawn to a distant 
moving figure approaching us. 

“The sentry,” he breathed. 
answer the salute.” 

I made no comment, but followed out his 
instructions as the man approached, paused, 
glanced swiftly at us, then passed on, having 
acknowledged the salute. 

Min Warra heaved a sigh. 

“ Wait here and watch,” he directed. With 
that he plunged into the tent and I peered in 
after him, 

Two Turkish officers were seated at a 
small table examining a map. They replied 
stifly to his salute. I saw that the boy had 
pulled the peaked cap low down over his face 
and stood in the shadow away from the 
lantern that partly illuminated the tent. 


Scout Kennedy Peirce 
Troop 63 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Gets the 


1 Auto- Wheel 


Coaster 


The Judges decided that Scout 
Peirce’s contest letter contained the best 
uses for the Auto-Wheel Coaster, and that he de- 
served the first prize. 
The Judges had a big job picking the best letters. The 
other prizes were awarded as follows: 






“You must 








‘Bea Bigger Success 








ie 2nd Prize—Boy Scout Tent. Henry Jacobs, Brooklyn, N. XY, . ; ; ; 
HERE’S THE LETTER ard aa “Roy acount Poncho. Fred M. Folger, Easley, S. 6. I listened to his voice as he explained that 
4th Prize—Fleetwing Racer. James Otto Pierce, West Plains, Mo. he had come for the prisoner. My eyes Th 
7 THAT — Sth Prize—Brownie Camera. E. B. Roensch, Houston, Tex. sought the semi-darkness of the back of the an a —— 
WON FIRST PRIZE Gth Prize—Boy Scout Mess kit Wm. Hayward, Ypsilanti, Mich. tent. There was a man clad in a sort of “ ‘ 
Gentlemen 7th Fete — Bree aaaey Daylo Flasblight. James Albert Bishop, brown uniform sitting on a low stool. His Learn to do some one thing well 
I herewith submit some of Sth Prize—Boy Scout Knife. Arthur Rick, Syracuse, N. Y. attention was fixed upon Min Warra, a —better than other people. That’s 





the many uses your AUTO- 
WHEEL COASTER has: 
For the Scout Hike 

- To haul supplies. 

For hauling water. 

For hauling firewood. 

- Bringing in the rocks for 
the oven 

. Hauling in the eatables. 
Earning Money 


peculiar interested and surprised expression 


upon his face, 


Kaukauna, Wis, 
Houghton, + h. 


9th Prize Boy Seout Axe Joseph Gerend, So. 
10th Prize—Iingersoll Watch. Atbert Schulte, 
lith Prize—3-Coin Bank Stuart Demarest, Roselle Park, N. J. 
12th Prize—Boy Scout Compass. Charles E. Brady, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
OTHER CONTESTS COMING 
Auto-Wheel Contest was so successful that we've de- 
cided to have several more this year. Watch this paper for announce- 
ments and make up your a to win first prize next time. It’s easy 
and it’s fun—and the zes are worth going after. 
GET THE AU TO- w HEEL BOOKLET NOW 


Send us the names of 3 local coaster dealers, mentioning which one 


what will get you ahead. And you 
can do it, my boy, for today there’s 
a way to get training that I didn’t 
have when I was your age.” 


HE boy finished his statement with the in- 
formation that the British had gotten con- 
siderable knowledge of the garrison through 
the means of spies. I supposed he was doing 
this last to gain time and look the situation 
over, When the man at the back of the tent 


This first 
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Dad is right. The International 
CorrespondenceSchools have made 


or 








3838 Chestnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


































Our Pledge to the Boy Scout 


Morris Supreme Hams and Bacon 
represent the highest quality in selec- 
tion, cure and flavor. 
at home or in your Summer Camp 
these excellent 


preference and con- 
stant use. 





Whether served 


pro- 

















For ~~ ny lame boy to —it was Turkish. But the latter looked at a ; . 
school. 4 him in a blank way. The officer spoke again right now—is to mark and mail this 
in sharper tones as his eyes searched Min coupon, 
SCOUT KENNEDY PEIRCE Warra’s face. Just then the sentry passed 1.C.S., Box 8573-8 Scranton, Pa. 
Troop 63 again, but paused a few yards away as the ¥ or - 


officer spoke once more much louder. I stared 
at Min Warra in apprehension and terror; 
his face blanched. Then, in a flash, suddenly 


sounded the alarm. 
But Min Warra and the American appeared 


say, *‘Don't delay.’? The first thing— 








INTERNATIONAL “CORRESPONDENCE “SCHOOLS 
Box 857 3-BScranton, Pa. 
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> seeme “alize . ‘ > ws plain fully about your Course in the subject ma: S's 
oe — — —— he seemed to realize that the game was up ELECTRICAL ENGINEER — JSALESMANSHIP . 
and whipped out his automatic. Electric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING ; 
The two officers threw up their hands with Telegraph Engineer Ralivesd Trainman } 
jork . ‘ pind 4 ‘Telephone Work Illustrating 7 
a jerk at his command as the man at the MEOHANICAL ENGINEER SUnINaen MANAGEMEN? P 
back of the tent arose. The next instant the —_—— Draftsman aed, focceny S 
se a ache ¢ -@ 7 ‘Toolmaker 
sentry approached and I went forward to stip iraftemen Stenographer and Typist c 
meet him. As he came up and before he Gas Engine Operating Cert. Public Accountant P 
could realize my intention, I brought the — ENGINEER | a ' 
revolver down on his head. He fell forward Soren Henumeanas Seabees GOOD ENGLISH ; 
and his rifle discharged at the fall. That ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 


Railway Mail Clerk 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


‘Contractor and Builder 
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from the tent. The former yelled a loud aeons fonout rene PoFrench 
command in Arabic, which brought a sort of Mathematics |Poultry Raising [_lItslian 
order to the hurriedly moving men in the dis- 

tance. Then he turned: ‘“ We must run for Name - awe 
it!” he hissed, and we started off. We had | 44q ik ---atluiene 
not gone many yards before a shot rang out eae catia . 


followed by another and another. 
“The horses!’ yelled Min Warra, “ to the 
left!” 


| fib norgmege in that direction and distinctly 
Saw a group of animals not fifty yards 
The shots continued to come in rapid 
taken ef- 


away. 
succession, but not one had so far 
fect. 

The firing lessened as we approached the 
horses. They were hobbled and without 
halters. We soon freed three and mounted 
on their bare backs. 

“Use your knees to guide them!” yelled 
Min Warra, “‘ they are Arab horses!” , 

The boy took the lead. Suddenly I saw 
him glance to the left as a shot sounded from 
that direction. 


ducts will win your Pat — ny to the right,” he called over his 
More shots followed. I glanced over my 


shoulder. We were followed by mounted men, 
but I saw that we had a good start. Just 
then a bullet whizzed past my cheek and the 
horse in front of mine went down throwing its 
rider off. It was the American. Min Warra 


Warra helped me to a tent where I dropped 
limply on a cot. 








ON’T staybackin 


D theranks ed Reg. Artillery Bugles 


Not a toy, regular model en- 
dorsed byU.S. Army Buglers 
and Boy "Scouts. Made in key 
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wu ! MORRI pulled up and the man mounted behind. #o.end 4 Le 
Supreme Then followed a wild and reckless ride finish. 4 
{ HAM over the desert and I held on to my 3ae q 
é' ss P . animal’s mane with all my might, for some- 

Look for the yellow and RORRS & COMPAR, 0.5.) thing had stabbed me in the shoulder like a q 

red hot iron. Once more Min Warra called J 
black labels. directions, and I heard the dull reports of i os Dr 
our guns. The sound brought a renewed = fer coewes ww AU 
vigor. The firing behind us had ceased, we eS Complete with i 
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Fellows! G 
a Real Job 


° 
HAT are you going to do 
about your future? Are you 
going to bea real success—hold down 

a real man’s job and make real money? 
You've a lifetime of work ahead of you. Are 
you going to make it congenial and profit- 
able work—or plug away doing “any old 
thing” at “any old price”’ you can get? The 
choice is up to you — and you might as well 
decide it NOW. It is just as easy to be suc- 
cessful as it is to scramble through life lack- 
ing ability to do things that count, The 
only difference between the man who holds 
down a profitable position and the man who 
doesn’t is training. Let’s see what training 
means to you. 


The Value of a 
High School Training 


Have you ever thought of why so many 
employers demand a‘High School training 
of their employes — or why the lack of it 
bars you from the best positions? 

Take English and Mathematics, for exam- 
ple. What high-grade position—such as ac- 
counting, executive work or engineering + 
can be handled rightly without a knowledge 
of mathematics? How can costs, operating 
expenses, profits and overhead be accurately 
figured without mathematics? How can you 
write good business letters and reports or 
sell goods without a command of English? 

The above are just a few reasons why 
there is a positive cash value to having a 
High School training. Without it you are 
barred from a successful business career 
and the leading professions, from well-paid 
civil service jobs, from teaching and from 
entrance to college or university, 


Don’t be Handicapped 


Thousands of fellows like you have re- 
moved their handicaps and secured real 
jobs by taking the American School 
TWO-YEAR High School Course This 
course has been specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors. It is complete, 
covers all requirements, and will make it 
possible for you to qualify for a real job. 

If you have already had some part of a 
High School training, you can start in 
where you ieft off 

We will credit you with what you have 
taken, and reduce the tuition fee propor- 
tionately. 


Prepare Now-- 
Profit Later 


The fact that it is the trained men who 
make the big salaries, who are always in 
demand, should make any fellow see the 
wisdom of training. Training is the only 
thing that decides your pay. You get 
paid for what you can DO—and that de- 
pends on what you KNOW. Know 
more—earn more. 

Begin to prepare now and it is but a 
matter of months before you are capable 
of earning more money—a year or two 
before you can qualify as an expert in 
your particular line. Training won’t in- 
terfere with your present work—or your 
Pleasures. Just devote a part of your 
spare time to study. 


You Run No Risk 


The American School guarantees at any time 
during the first year of your enrollment to vefena 
the entire amount paid if, immediately upon the 
completion of ten examinations, you notify the 
— that you are not satisfied with your course, 

ck and mail the coupon NOW for Free Bulletin, 


MERICAN SCHOOL 
of CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. H-96, CHICAGO 
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“must reach us 








My eyes followed the boy with a feeling of 
the utmost gratitude and wonder as he pulled 
off his cap and wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. 


HE American correspondent entered the 

tent, which was lighted by a service lan- 
tern; there was an expression of fatigue and 
relief on his face. 

“We are back safe and sound, Captain 
Rambart,” said Min Warra, in that low, 
menial drawl he had always used before, 
“and we have all the news.” 

Then I observed the American turn swiftly 
and look at him with that same penetrating 
stare as before. Then the American's hand 
went up in a peculiar salute, the boy re- 
sponded and I saw the same salute repeated 
—three fingers were extended of the right 
hand, but the little finger was held down by 
the thumb. Immediately Min Warra went 
over to the American and there followed a 
whispered conversation, after which the boy 
left the tent. 

As Min Warra disappeared I distinctly 
heard the American mutter as he stared after 
him, ‘‘ Well, well—that kid!” 

“What's that?” I called, with a sudden 
realization that the mystery of Min Warra’s 
identity was to be solved, for I had always 
felt that there was other blood in his veins 
than of the Arab. 

The American came over to me, but at first 
he would not tell me anything. However, after 
I had related how Min Warra had come to 
us, all he had done and that I loved the boy, 
he confided to me that Min Warra was an 
American boy. No wonder he would not take 
a bath; he had stained his body brown. His 
father and mother had been American mis- 
sionaries to Syria and had been killed in 
some Turkish riots. Min Warra had escaped. 
Furthermore, the lad was a Boy Scout, the 
smartest in his patrol in Beyrout before the 
war. 

sut we'll keep his secret,” whispered the 
American; “ that is what he asked of me as 
he passed out. “He wants to continue his 
work as Min Warra, the Arab Scout.” 
Photographic Contest Rules 
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followed : 
considered 


must be 
not be 


These instructions 
otherwise pictures. will 
or returned: 

1. Pictures must be related to Scouting 
directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of 
campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and 

studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication; 
that is, pictures for the April contest 
before February 10. The 
competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE, 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope or folder is en- 
closed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant judged the best and a dollar will be paid 
for every other photograph accepted and pub- 
lished. 

Photographs accepted and published be- 
come the property of BOYS’ LIFE. 


scouts, hiking, 


other nature 





Short Story Contest Rules 


sunennonnenentntas 
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1. For the best story, essay or article on 
one of the following subjects: Scouting, Na- 
ture, Camping, Athletics or School, submit- 
ted by a reader of BOYS’ LIFE each month, 
a prize of $5.00 will be given. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

8. Stories, essays or articles must be not 
over 1500 words in length. 

4. Manuscripts must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and folded, not rolled. Any 
manuscript difficult to decipher will be 
thrown out of the contest. 

5. The name and address and age of the 
author and, if a scout, his troop number, 
should appear in the upper right-hand corner 
of the first page of manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for its return should 
be enclosed, Only manuscripts thus accom- 
panied will be returned. 

7. Manuscripts must reach us by the tenth 
of the second month preceding the date of 
issue; that is, a story for the April con- 
test should reach us before February 10. 

8. The Editors of BOYS’ LIFE will act as 
judges of the manuscripts submitted. 

9. The Editors of BOYS’ LIFE will not be 
responsible for any manuscript submitted in 
the contests, 


under 
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“ Let’s Wait Till He Catches Up ”’ 


" OOR kid, he hasn’t got a New Departure Coaster 
Brake like ours, and he’s had to pedal all the way— 
Bet he’ll be tired by the time we 


up hill and down. 
get out to the lake. 


“I never knew how much fun there was in riding a bike 
till I got this one with a real Coaster Brake. It sure does 
save a lot of hard work—and being able to just sit still 
and rest while your wheel glides down a long hill is the 


next best thing to having wings. 


“I used to ride Dad’s wheel sometimes—that’s what made 
me so crazy for one with a New Departure. 
could stop anywhere in less than a wheel’s length with his 
brake—and then, it was so easy to slide along through the 
traffic—just a touch on the back pedal and your bike slows 


up just as nice. 


“When Joe catches up we'll all go at him to get a New 
Departure put into that wheel of his—it’s the best brake 
there is—always on the job, and nothing about it to get 


out of order.” 


The New Departure Manufacturing Co.,Bristol,U.S.A. 





** The Brake that Brought the Bike Back”’ 
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High Grade 


anyone, anywhere, 


tion about Radio work. 
in stamps and get your 


DeForest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 
Radio 


1397 Sedgwick Avenue, 


Get the News of the 
Wireless ! 


Be an Amateur Radio Operator and “listen in” on 
wireless news from everywhere; find out what's hap- 
pening on land and sea and train yourself in the won- 
derful science of Radio Telegraphy. 
Simplified Radio Receiving Station makes it easy for 
to receive wireless messages. Not 
“toy wireless,” but practical, scientific Radio Appa- 
ratus the same as used by Government and Commer- 
cial Stations and specially developed for Amateur use. 
You can start with an inexpensive Station and build 
up as you progress. 
Find out about it now. 


This Book Tells How You Can Be An Amateur Radio Operator 


It explains what you need, how to 
get it, how to set it up and oper- 
Also much other informa- 


The DeForest 





It’s easy, interesting, and very 


Send 10 


Apparatus. 


New York, N. Y. 








who succeeds in business and social life. Start with this 
month's issue. You will ENJOY reading it. 

20c AT ALL NEWS STANDS—er direct by mail $2. a year. 
Experimenter Publishing Co. 233 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 





WILLKEEP YOU POSTED on the wonderful new developments in 


i” electrics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, radio, astronomy, inven- 
er — physical research, mens 

rat ‘ Pp i 

Honth Ceceks ined each month in riginal fascinating articles in 


Profusely illustrated. Hundreds of°® 


World progress accu- 
ain, non-technical language 


subjects of daily 





. ) every issue. 120 pages written by authorities on 
interest to you. 
Broaden your knowledge and be able to talk in’ ntly 
about the latest scientific achievements, It’s the well man 





ELECTRICAL 


EXPERIMENTER 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION . 








The Undisputed Authority on 
Simplified Science and Mechanics 






































Leg Action 


When it depends on leg action you will 
find the Boston Garter is indispensable. 
It gives the necessary \freedom which 
means the right kind of comfort. 
Most Gym instructors wear them 
In every branch .of sport the 


Bost 
.Gart 


is efficient because 1t is comfortable, and 
always keeps the hose in place. While it 
is comfortable it gives long wear—that is 
why it is so popular with young men. 


George Frost Co. Makers Boston 
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*Prices are sky high. 
We need a million 
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We will pay you the highest prices on the market 
. for your ———- if yee ship immediately. Delays 
rine Th a are dangerous; don’t wait — ship today! 
att ERCP i MTT Funsten grading and Funsten prices as- 
ERA TED ETP UETTY ie sure you largest returns. Every skin 
~ wi” in your shipment will be given the 

best care and attention. 


RACCOON, Skunk 


{ij 
en 


Mink We want mink and we 


are paying enormous 


Prices for them. Ship us your OPOSSUM, WOLF, CIVIT 
mink and you will be more than CAT, etc. Your Funsten check 
6atisfied, goes back by seturn mail. 


Ask any banker and he will tell you that we are the largest fur 
house in the world. BETTER GRADING — BETTER PRICES, 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 


international Fur Exchange 
Building 


851 Funsten 



















RISING SUN, Superlative Self Rising Flour. First, Besf and Most 
Nourishing Aid to the Boy Scout Stomach. Ready for Instant Use— 
No Baking Powder, Soda or Salt Necessary—Convenient, Efficient, 
Healthful and Palatable. 

RISING SUN Is an Essential Part of Every Boy Scout’s Kit 
NASHVILLE ROLLER MILLS, The Red Mill, Nashville, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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laugh of the loon falling upon the darkness 
as a token of ill omen, but in all the vast 
land he will hear no human voice and he will 
find no human companionship, 

Indian Jake had told Thomas that he would 
camp above the mouth of the Nascaupee 
River, a dozen miles beyond the poimt where 
the river enters Grand Lake. It was a jour- 
ney of sixty miles or more from the Post. 

Eli set out at once. Five miles up a short wide 
river brought him to Grand Lake, which here 
reached away before him to meet the horizon 
in the west, and at the foot of the lake he 
camped to await day, for the lake and the 
country before him were umfamiliar. 

Early in the afternoon of the’ third day 
after leaving the Post, Eli’s boat turned into 
the wide mouth of the Nascaupee River, and 
keeping a sharp lookout, he rowed silently up 
the river. It was an hour before sundown 
when his eye caught the white of canvas 
among the trees a little way from the river. 

With much caution Eli drew his boat among 
the willows that lined the bank and made it 


fast. Slinging his cartridge bag over his 
shoulder, and with his rifle resting in the 


hollow of his arm, ready for instant action, 
he crept forward toward Indian Jake’s camp. 
Taking advantage of the cover of brush, he 
moved with extreme caution until he had the 
tent and surroundings under observation, 

There was no movement about the camp 
and the fire was dead. It was plain Indian 
Jake had not returned for the evening. Ell 
crouched and waited, as a cat crouches and 
waits for its prey. 


RESENTLY there was the sound of a 

breaking twig and a moment later Indian 
Jake, with his rifle on his arm, appeared out 
of the forest. 

Eli, his rifle levelled at Indian Jake, rose 
to his feet with the command: 

**You stand where you is; drop your gun!” 

“Why, how do, Eli! What's up?” Indian 
Jake greeted. ‘*‘ What’s bringin’ you to the 
Nascaupee?”’ 

“You!” Eli’s face was hard with hate. 
“*Tis you brings me here, you thief! I wants 
the silver you takes when you shoots father, 
and ’tis well for you Doctor Joe comes and 
saves he from dyin’ or I'd been droppin’ a 
bullet in your heart with nary a warnin’!” 

“What you meanin’ by that?” 

“Be you givin’ up the silver?” 

itd No ! ” 

“T say again, give me that silver fox you 
stole!” 

Indian Jake’s small hawk eyes were nar- 
rowing. He made no answer, but slipped his 
right hand forward toward the trigger of his 
rifle, though the barrel of the rifle still rested 
in the hollow of his left arm. 

“Drop un!” Eli commanded, observing 
the movement. “Drop that gun on the 
ground!” 

Indian Jake stood like a statue, 
Eli, but he made no movement. 

“T said drop un!” Eli’s voice was cold 
and hard as steel. He was in deadly earnest. 
“Tf you tries to raise un, or don’t drop un 
before I count ten I'll put a bullet in your 
heart!” 

Indian Jake might have been of chiseled 
stone. He did not move a muscle or wink an 
eyelash, but his small eyes were centered on 
every motion Eli made. He still held his rifle, 
the barrel resting in the hollow of his left 
arm, his right hand clutching the stock be- 
hind the hammer, his finger an inch from the 
trigger. 

For an instant there was a death-like si- 
lence, then Eli began to count: 

** One—two—three—four—” 

‘tthe words fell like strokes of a hammer 
upon an anvil. Eli intended to shoot. He 
was a man of his word. He made no threat 
that he was not prepared to execute, and 
Indian Jake knew that Eli would shoot on 
the count of ten. 

‘* Five—six—seven—eight—” 

Still Indian Jake made no move save that 
the little hawk eyes had narrowed to slits. 
He did not drop his gun. From all the indi- 
cations, he did not hear Eli’s count. 

“ Nine—ten!” 

True to his threat, Eli’s rifle rang out with 
the last word of his count. 

To be continued in the March BOYS’ LIFE 
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A Boast from Dover 

Scout Byron H. Skinner, who attends 
school in Dover, Delaware, does not wish to 
boast of the “‘ Dover Whipping Post,” but 
merely mentions it as an interesting posses- 
sion of the town. ‘This relic of past days is a 
hexagonal post about seven feet high and 
about two feet in diameter. On opposite 
sides are two iron straps, shaped like hand- 
cuffs; these close over two large staples 
through which were put the locks; thus the 
person to be whipped was held fast in such 
a position that he could not move his body. 
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“Here’s the Oil, Boys!” 


Every boy needs good, pure 3-in-One Oil 

. Ps t 
fubricate his roller and ice skates, bicycle, pe 
fishing reel, automatic tools. ? 


3-in-One makes all light mech- 


anismswork smooth 
=. Never — or dries out. = 
-in-One is fine for baseball gloves and 

Keeps them soft and pliable. Makes ety 
stick when you catch it. Preserves the leather— 
Prevents rotting and ripping. 

Sold at all stores—in the Handy Oil Can 30, 
also in 15c, 30c and 60c bottles, ‘ 


to every boy, a liberal samp! 
FREE 3-in-One and Dictionary of ea 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 ELM: Bdway., N.Y, 
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BOYS YOU CAN | | 
MAKE MONEY | | 


For your Equipment, 
Uniforms or any other 
needs. 


SAVE 
WASTE 
PAPER 


Take it to your junk dealer; 
if he does not offer you a 
fair price for it 


Write to 


Box Board Mfrs. Assn. 
332 S. Mich. Avenue 


Illinois 











Chicago - - - 
























Ukulele, Hawallan Guitar, Violin, 

TENOR BANJO wencte,catar, corastr tas 
® Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To first 
7 in cach locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandol'n, 
. Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso 


Very small charge for lessons only, We guarantee su 
cess ornocharge. Complete outfit free, Writenow. No obligation. 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 67 CHICAGO, iLL 


CAMPS 


FREE CATA Boys’ Girls’ C . Bpecial tute 
courses. os cites coal the best compe. Also Sch 
catalogs. Write 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters for Camp Information 
1101 Times Building, New York City 























‘*You Bought a Woode Whistle 
That wood-en whistle?"? 
“‘Well here’s your FIBREFIFE 
That will whistle.”’ 
Light Weight, Easy Blowing 
Guaranteed not to Crack a 


Send seventy-five cents and we will 
mail you one 


SILVERTONE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
935 Longwood Ave., New York City 
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at all times under the leadership of men the 
chief appoints and to whom the scouts repert 
for duty. 

Another Roosevelt to Write for our 
Handbook. 

It will interest seouts to know that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has con- 
cented to help revise the chapter on Patriot- 
and Citizenship in the Handbook for 
Boys. Scouts will remember that in the last 
<ection of the chapter under the heading 
Practical Citizenship, there is a splendid let- 
ter from the late Col Theodore Roosevelt, 
who was chief Scout Citizen. It is good to 
know that the Roosevelts are still with us. 
Seouting always needs leaders of the Roose- 


ism 


velt calibre. 


Scout Leadership for Camps. 

Again this season the largest Boy Scout 
Camp in the world will be at the Palisades 
Interstate Park. H. A. Gordon, formerly Na- 
tional Field Scout Commissioner, Third Dis- 
trict, formerly Scout Executive at Philadel- 
phia and Manhattan and formerly Camp mas- 
ver of the Philadelphia Camp and for many 
vears an active scoutmaster, will be the Direc- 
tor in charge. 

Mr. Gordon has an idea which appeals to 
me as being splendid, He wonders if there 
are not a number of young men who have 
peen scouts for years who would like to fill 
various positions at this Camp. He needs car- 
penters, cooks, dish washers, camp instruc- 
tors, chauffeurs, machinists, and laborers. 
Scout officials or young men who have bad 
scout training who are interested in spending 
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N a sudden impulse of fear, the bull 

turned to. flee. The rope grew still 
tighter, It was a stout rope, tested to stand 
strain, but it had never before felt the weight 
of several tons of flesh pulling on it in an 
agony of animal fear. There was tug of war 
for a moment, while the scouts held their 
breath, Then came a grinding and a snap. 
The rope had given way. 

They waited for the elephant freed to turn 
and tear them. But lassoing was something 
new in the jungle giant's experience. The 
rope dangling from his neck, he continued 
to run, straight for the trees he headed, still 
trumpeting but now with fright. 

He vanished. Shaken and pale the boys 
sighed deeply with relief, and made for 
Marshall. 

“Good work, Brad. 
I thought he was a goner.” 
to Johan. 

All together the three made their way to- 
ward him. M’Teke, still cowering, now stood 
by his side. They waited for Johan to speak 
of his terror and his rescue. But— 

“I got the pictures. I think they are 
rood,” said Johan. “I should like to have 
one of the elephant with the rope round his 
neck. But he move too fast. Pity!’ 


Good work. George, 
They referred 





HE Reclamation Service, engaged in great 

irrigation and drainage projects and con- 
stantly extending its activities, pays its en- 
gineers from $1920 to $7500 a year. The 
Panama Canal also employs a considerable 
engineering force at good salaries. 

In the report on occupations compiled by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918, 
the section on surveying lists positions for 
men with various degrees of technical train- 
ing. 

For a boy with common schooling, or high 
schooi training without technical work, the 
cnly positions open are Axman and Chain- 
man. The duties of the first include clear- 
ing the ground of weeds, brush and trees so 
that the transitman may obtain a clear sight. 
The chainman also drives the stakes for the 
rodman, and measures distances under the 
direction of the surveyor, transitman or 
levelman, 

The position of Civil Engineer's Helper is 
open to boys who are not technical school 
graduates if they have some knowledge of 
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Fulfills His Promise 


(Concluded from page 27.) 


ANNA 


When You Grow Up? 


(Concluded from page 46.) 
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eight or ten weeks in an ideal camp under 
ideal conditions should write direct to Mr. 
Gordon at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Field Trip 

I am looking forward with great pleasure to 
my much delayed trip to the Pacific Coast, 
which had been definitely planned just before 
our entering the world war. The Scout Exe- 
cutives for the Pacific Coast will meet in con- 
ference at Berkeley, Cal., from January 21st 
to 25th. Before and after this conference I 
shall endeavor to visit as many Scout centres 
as possible to meet with local councils, scout- 
masters and groups of scouts. These meet- 
ings will, I am sure, give me much inspiration 
as well as practical information. 


Three Organized Winter Camps 
HERE are three organized winter camps 
in the vicinity of New York City, includ- 
ing boys from Plainfield, Bayonne, New 
Brunswick, and Westfield, N. J., and from 
Greater New York. 

Boy Scouts are getting the idea that most 
any kind of a camper can stay out over night 
in the woods in summer, but it takes a real 
camper to go out in zero weather and have a 
bully good time. 

There are certain advantages as well as 
disadvantages to winter camping. Winter 
sports are the best fun in the world, and it 
is a relief to camp where neither flies, 
mosquitos, nor loafers can bother, and where 
refrigeration is free. As for studying wild 
life, there is no season in the world better. 
Come on, boys, let’s hear from more winter 
camps. 
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Meade and Smith looked him over in si- 
lence, 

** Maybe,” said Meade at last, “it would 
have been a greater pity if he hadn’t moved. 
He might have got you, you know. You 
didn’t seem to be able to defend yourself 
much, If it hadn’t been for Bradley—” 

Johan looked in surprise from one to the 
other. 

“But he was going to stick his tusks in 
me, what? I wait for him to try that. Then 
I step aside. He miss me and stick them in 
the ground. I get the gun and shoot him. 

“You mean to say,” demanded Meade in- 
credulously, “ that you weren't afraid when 
that bull was charging on you?” 

“But you tell he would charge,” replied 
Johan. ‘‘ You tell me so many things about 
elephants and what they have done. I was 


afraid. Yes! But I must take danger to get 
the picture. You said so. Yes?” 
“Holy Mackerel!” exclaimed Bradley. 


“And I thought he couldn’t move, because 
he was too frightened to stir.” 
““ Well, you never can tell,’’ replied Meade. 
In silence they made their way back to 
the waiting Troop. 





drafting, engineering prob- 
lems. 

Positions open only to graduates of tech- 
nical schools are those of Civil Engineer, who 
must be thoroughly familiar with the use 
of all types and classes of construction ma- 
chinery such ag cranes, hoists, derricks, 
shovels, hydraulic dredges, pumps, excava- 
tors, concrete mixers and distributors, with 
all materials used in construction, and must 
be capable of preparing specifications and 
contracts, and rodman, who must be able to 
make accurate chain measurements and offset 
measurements, and be able to locate turning 
points and bench marks. 


surveying, and 


CHOOLS of civil engineering are so nu- 

merous that we will not attempt to give 
a list. There are good courses at all of the 
State universities, at other large univer- 
sities such as Cornell, Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Pittsburgh, Leland Stanford, and many 
others, and excellent training at all of our 
well known technical schools, 

















Fred St. Onge, who 
jor thirty years has 
been a professional 
fancy or “trick” 
rider and one of the 
foremost students 
of all phases of 
bicycling, 





Boys, Let Us Send You 
St. Onge’s New Book—Free 


It tells you how to ride a bicycle without exertion— 
how to take care of it—how to take long tours without 
fatigue—how to do fancy riding with the Corbin Brake 
—how to coast—how to prolong the life of your wheel 
and how to play safe at all times with the 


CORBIN DUPLEX 
COASTER BRAKE 


St. Onge uses the Corbin Duplex because he knows how 
dependable, sturdy, flexible, easily regulated, smooth, 
powerful yet simple, and positive in action it is. 

If your new bicycle is one of the very few not equipped 
with the Corbin. Duplex, ask your dealer to put one on 
and insist on getting it. 


Write TODAY for a FREE copy of St. Onge’s new 
book—it is the most instructive, complete and au- 
thoritative bicycle book published. 


CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
Branches: New York—Chicago—Philadelphia 


























THE MARBLE WOODCRAFT KNIFE 


is the result of the ideas of many hunters and expert knife designers. 
It meets every need. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping bone, 
etc. High-grade steel-bevel blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 4}in., 
leather handle 3{in.; weight60z. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $2.00 including heath; 


what to do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps and 
blinds, how to train your hunting dog, how 
to preserve your trophies, how to start a 
gun club, how to build a rifle range. 

No book or set of books you can buy 
will give you the amount of up-to-date in- 
formation about life in the open that you 
can get from a year’s subscription to the 
National Sportsman. Special information 


National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for fish and 
game, changes in fish and game laws, and 
a thousand and one helpful hints for furnished to subscribers at all times, Free 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you of Charge. Yearly Subscription Price $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER—V< vill send you this Marble Woodcraft Knife and the 


National Sportsman for a whole year on receipt of $2.50 


ORDER BLANK 
National Sportsman Magazine, Date.... 
217 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $2.50 for which send me the Woodcraft Knife and the 
National Sportsman for a whole year. 
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REAL AMERICANS—REAL RED BLOODED MEN 


A Real Woodcraft Camp for Real Red Blooded Boys 


X 


Sole 
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(INCORPORATED)- 





THE REAL THING 


in a class by itself 


FOUNDED AND BACKED BY 


and 


REAL SCOUTS 


in 


the real forests in the mountains of Pennsylvania 


In charge of the famous naturalist and woodcrafter himself 


‘“‘The Father of Scouting and the Friend of Boys’’ 


Write for particulars to— 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL, FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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“Let’er blow and bluster on the 
outside. Who cares? Jim and 
have all we need to make the day 
a ’corkin’ good one—the new 
Boys’ Life and plenty of Cracker 
Jack, with all the dandy prizes that 
go with it.” 


Every American boy and girl knows of 
the “appetite stirring” goodness of Cracker 
Jack. Made of crisp popcorn, roasted 
peanuts and delicious molasses candy. It’s 


nourishing! The More You Eat — The 


More You Want. 
10c 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marsh- 
mallows and Other ““RELIABLE”’ Confections 


Chicago and Brooklyn 


Your confectioner, grocer or 
druggist sells Cracker Jack 


The Wax-Sealed Package 
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the roofs and in the parks.” 

“I was thinking of your brother—and 
Grace,” said Millie. ‘* They’ve been married 
only two weeks now, and they’re in a stuffy 
hall bedroom and eating with all the other 
boarders. Think what our flat would mean 
to them; to be by themselves, with eight 
rooms and their own kitchen and bath, and 
our new refrigerator and the gramophone! It 
would be Heaven! It would be a real honey- 
moon!” 

Abandoning the drug clerk, John lifted 
Millie in his arms and kissed her, for next 
to his wife nearest his heart was the younger 
brother, 


-— younger brother and Grace were sitting 
on the stoop of the boarding-house. On the 
upper steps, in their shirt-sleeves, were the 
other boarders; so the bride and bridegroom 
spoke in whispers. The air of the cross 
street was stale and stagnant; from it rose 
exhalations of rotting fruit, the gases of an 
open subway, the smoke of passing taxicabs. 
But between the street and the hall bed- 
room, with its odors of a gas-stove ard @ 
kitchen, the choice was difficult. 

“We've got to cool off somehow,” the 
young husband was saying, “or you won't 
sieep. Shall we treat ourselves to ice-cream 
sodas or a trip on the ferryboat?” 

“The ferry-boat!” begged the girl, “ where 
we can get away from all these people.” 

A taxicab with a trunk in front whirled 
into the street, kicked itself to a stop, and 
the head clerk and Millie spilled out upon 
the pavement. They talked so fast, and the 
younger brother and Grace talked so fast, 
that the boarders, although they listened in- 
teatly, could make nothing of it. 

They distinguished only the concluding 
sentences: 

“Why don’t you drive down to the wharf 
with us,” they heard the elder brother ask, 
“and see our royal suite?” 

But the younger brother laughed him to 
scorn. 

“What's your royal suite,” he mocked, “ to 
our royal palace?” 

An hour later, had the boarders listened 
outside the flat of the head clerk, they would 
have heard issuing from his bathroom the 
cooling murmur of running water and from 
his gramophone the jubilant notes of “ Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime Band.” 


.EN in his private office Carroll was mak- 

ing a present of the royal suite to the head 
clerk, in the main office Hastings, the junior 
partner, was addressing “Champ” Thorne, 
the bond clerk. He addressed him familiarly 
and affectionately as “Champ.” This was 
due partly to the fact that twenty-six years 
before Thorne had been christened Champ- 
neys and to the coincidence that he had cap- 
tained the football eleven of one of the Big 
Three to the championship. 

“Champ,” said Mr, Hastings, “ last month, 
when you asked me to raise your salary, the 
reason I didn’t do it was not because you 
didn’t deserve it, but because I believed if 
we gave you a raise you'd immediately get 
married.” 


The shoulders of the ex-football captain 
rose aggressively; he snorted with indigna- 
tion. 


“And why should I not get married?” he 
demanded, ‘“ You're a fine one to talk! 
You’re the most offensively happy married 
man I ever met.” 

“Perhaps I know I am happy better than 
you do,” reproved the junior partener; “ but 
I know also that it takes money to support a 
wife.” 

“You raise me to a hundred a week,” urged 
Champ, “and I'll make it support a wife 
whether it supports me or not.” 

“A month ago,” continued Hastings, “we 
could have promised you a hundred, but we 
didn't know how long we could pay it. We 
didn’t want you to rush off and marry some 
fine girl 

“Some fine girl!” muttered Mr, 
“The Finest Girl!” 

“The finer the girl,” Hastings pointed out, 
“the harder it would have been for you if 
we had failed and you had lost your job.” 

The eyes of the young man opened with 
sympathy and concern. 

“Is it as bad as that?” he 
Hastings sighed happily. 

“It was,” he said, “ but this morning the 
Young Man of Wall Street did us a good turn 
—saved us—saved our creditors, saved our 
homes, saved our honor. We're going to start 
fresh and pay our debts, and we agreed the 
first debt we paid would be the small one we 
owe you. You've brought us more than we've 
, and if you'll stay with us we're going 
to ‘see’ your fifty and raise it a hundred. 
What do you say?” 

Young Mr. Thorne leaped to his feet. 

“T say, ‘thank you a thousand times,’” he 
shouted over his shoulder, ‘ Excuse me, but 





Thorne. 


murmured. 


I've got to go. I’ve got to break the news to 


ae 


9 WHEN DAD 
COMES 
HOME 

TONIGHT— 


Hl Ask him about 

Stilts he had Be. 
he was a boy. They 
were never right— 
too low to suit him 
or too high to syit 
Mother, always split- 











ting or breaking, and 
really dangerous, 

Then show him 
this. Let him read 
about 


CONTEST 
(Adjustable) 


STILTS 
Made of finest hard 














spruce, 72 inches 
i long, handsomely 
bevelled corners, 


Finished a splendid brilliant red with 
black-enameled iron  foot-supports 
(diamond tread). A _ strong bolt 
passing through any one of the holes 
in the staff makes CONTEST 
STILTS safe and strong. You can 
learn stilt walking at 9 inches from 
the ground. The neat metal ferrule 
at the base prevents splitting or 
breaking, and I guarantee your Con- 
test Stilts to last as long as you live, 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


If CONTEST STILTS have not yet 
come to your town, send me your name 
and address and just say that you want 
a pair, and I will send on a pair by 
prepaid express (they are too big for 
parcel post), and when they come, yoa 
and the folks can examine them. If you 
like them, and if you think they’re ‘the 
finest things you ever saw, pay the ex- 
pressman just $3.50 and they're yours. 
: can ep _ do = Pence I know 
Oys an irls,—and sno N 
STILE gz w CONTEST 

With every pair, I include my copy- 
righted booklet of Stilt Games. et 
into the great outdoors and learn these 
wonderful stilt-walking stunts. 

Sold in New York City at Gimbel’s, 
Strauss Toy Shops, Lord and Taylor's, 
McCreery’s, Stern Bros. and Best and 
Company. 


MILO O. BENNETT 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Manufacturer of 
Wholesome Toys for Girls and Boys 


Dealers: I will not knowingly make di- 

rect sales in your territory. The regu 

o price on this number is $4.00 
wy, 


Made in America, Of Course 


I Was A Boy 


of 17, 36 years ago, when I 
began strawberry culture. 
Since then I have grown 
hundreds of acres of _strawber- 
ries and other crops, but noth- 
ing has ever paid me quite so 
well as strawberries. 

Last year they sold for 50c per 
at., $16 per bushel and some _ growers realized 
$1000.00 from a half acre. I will be glad to show 
any boy or girl just how to grow them. Our 

on strawberry culture “Farmer on the Straw- 
berry” over 100 pages, will be sent for 50c postpaid. 
Write me fully and I will answer you personally. 
Beautifully illustrated catalogue free. Address 


L. J. FARMER, Box 6, Pulaski, N. Y. 
Buys 


tig eal 


Silion. S%’.No Paste NEEDED 
illions . 
Use them +0 mount all kodak 
> pictures, post cards. clippings in albums 
Made {n Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
. of biack, gray, Sepia, and red gum pepe 
Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and 5 
UIC HASY-ABTISTIC. lo muss, no fuss. At phos 
supply, drug and stat’y stores. Accept no substitates: 
there is nothing as goods 1Q¢ brings: ful “yo and 4 
from Engel Mfg. Ce. Dept. 58-B 1456 Leland Ave., Cl 


o 
ye RAISE GUINEA 
forus. We buy all vou raiso. Easy to 
3 Bio — very prOustiene er 
better than poultry or squabs. 
contract, booklet how to raise FREE. A 
CAVIES DISTRIRUTING CO., 3111 Grand Ave., Kansas City. 


¥ Most Profitable chick- 
< 64 BREEDS ens,ducks,geese and tur 

keys. Choice, pure-bred, northern raised. 
Fowis, eggs, incubators at low prices. Am 
erica’s greatest poultry farm. 27th year. Val- 
uable new 103 page book and catalog free. 
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These are Roy Scout Merit Badges 
awarded for all-round preparedness. 





These five for the Life Badge, 650c. 
postpaid. 








Handy pocket size booklets teeming with the concen- 
trated knowledge of hundreds of outdoors men from 
Washington, down, are yours for 10 cents each. The 
price of a soda, minus war tax, brings you the world’s 
best knowledge on the hardest merit badge. Would 
Washington own a merit badge library? Would Abe 
Lincoln, in your troop in Kentucky or Illinois, pick out 
the most useful ten and become a Star Scout by sum- 
mer? Will you, successor to their birthright, do’ what 
they would do in your place? We feel that 300,000 tei- 
derfeet have this resolve in their breasts. We believe 
90,000 second class scouts are going to storm the heights 
in 1920 and win merit badges. We believe in you, young 
reader, and in the lads in your troop, and the splendid 
merit badge booklets prove our faith. They were pre- 
pared for you. Every one cost months: of conference 
by experts. Now while you are completing your second 
and first class tests, buy the beginnings of your merit 
badge library. 


The Camping and Cooking books will be wonderful 
helps on second and. first. class work. They are. bully 
and Dad will get interested in them. First Aid is useful 
to you at once. So is Signaling, Forestry, Carpentry, 
Surveying, and Pathfinding on your regular tests. 

Cat. No. Subject. 
3299. Swimming. 
Horsemanship, 
Forestry. 
Astronomy. 


First Aid Emergency Unit. 
Civics. 

Life Saving. 

Surveying. 


Agriculture. Stalking. 
Automobiling Handicraft. 
Signaling, Dairying. 

First Aid. Poultry Keeping. 


Seamanship 





Signaling Emergeney Unit. 


the markmanship badge on his right arm, and the 
stalking—would you like to follow George Wash- 
ington on the stalking merit badge? 
Did he have 50 nights in the open for the camp- 
ing badge? Well, we'll say so! 


The birthdays of Washington and Lincoln challenge you! 


What are you doing with your vastly greater chances ? 





3206. Electricity. 






Five Life plus any other five, enough 


Would Washington Have Staye 
a Tenderfoot? 


George Washington and his scout ax and scout honor would have been 


the pride of your troop if his birthday had fallen February 22, 1906 or 1908. 
You would tell your folks George had the surveying merit badge and the pathfinding 


and the swimming and the personal health. Then you would stand around and admire 
Can you imagine Abe Lincoln, a homely awk- 
ward new boy in your tall boy’s patrol? He 
would have been a scout if his birthday had been 
February 12, 1905 or 1907, but how long would 
the log-cabin youth have stayed second class? 


Say, Boy! 


At Least Have a Troop Library 


There are 54 of these booklets ready to mail. The 
least you can do is to introduce a resolution at troop 
meeting to add the whole set to the troop library. Two 
weeks’ dues at 5 cents will cover the appropriation. If 
you mention this February offer we will send you or 
your troop the full set at once for the special price of 
only $5.00 postpaid. 


How Many More Until Eagle ? 


When will the National Council hand you that beau- 
tiful silvered Eagle? If you have a few “badges why 
tarry? Let’s finish the job. Let’s do it thoroughly, and 
qualify fully. These bocks will help the first class scout 
who is stalled. Check those you need and send 10 cents 
for each at once. Win Scouting’s topmost honor in 
1920. 


Do Not Wait. Become Prepared 


Lincoln on the cabin floor, studying by firelight, is your 
inspiration. Washington, braving the wilderness with his 
surveying knowledge is your ideal. They did not wait until 


Architecture. 
Sculpture. 
Personal Health. 
Athletics. 


Wireless. 
Gardening. 
Public Health. 


Mining. 
Camping. Physical Development. 
Cooking. Shemistry. 
Cycling. Photography. 
2. Bird Study. Pathfinding. 





Music and Bugling. 


The Eagle Badge is Scouting’s highest 
recognition of vocational study. 












at 


for Star, $1.00. 








they were first class before storing up useful woodcraft lore. 
No tenderfoot is too new to be in on this merit badge library. 
Whether it is one book or five or ten or $5.00 worth, make ‘a 
Start today. Better to act on one book than to merely in- 
tend to act on all. How will you meet the challenge of his- 
tory, in the memory of Feb. 12 and Feb. 22? Here is the 
trail to Eagle. Will you take it? 


These pamphlets describe in detail how to meet the vari- 
ous tests enumerated in the Handbook for Boys, They also 
give sketches of the lives of men famous as masters of merit 
badge subjects, and contain a chapter on vocational guid- 
ance and self helps for Scouts whenever the pamphlet lends 
itself to such treatment. 


The pamphlets listed below are now available through the 
Departmeat of Scout Supplies, at 10 cents per copy. 


Department of Scout Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Publishers of Merit Badge Booklets 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Machinery. 3320. Art. 
Markmanship. 3306. Aviation. 
Masonry. 3307. Business 


Carpentry. 
Conservation. 
Leatherworking. 
Craftwork in Leather. 
Craftwork in Metal. 
Craftwork in Basketry. 


Craftwork in Pottery. 

. Craftwork in Wood Carving. 
Craftwork in Wood. 
Firemanship. 

First Aid to Animals, 
Angling. 
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cleaned. 
week end 


Aluminum is easily 
important on 


This 
hikes. 


Weight only 4 Nested aluminum 
3 pounds ] po e és Saves space and weight. 


a 
Long-handled frying pan, cup, t 
stew pan, pot, fork, spoon. u Cc l e os 


HIS COOK KIT 


has 


proved the finest yet devised 


for 


one-day hikes, 


over- 


nights, and week-long treks. 


Note the holes in the frying pan handle? 
Those are for a long stick—the tender- 
foot’s necessity. With a long enough fish 
pole for a handle the T’f’t. can hide 
behind a hill and laugh instead of cry at 
the smoke of his heap big fire. 

For second-class scouts this handle is long 
enough without extension. They use a 
few coals, under the pan itself and cook 
expertly without melting that set-screw 
in the handle. 

Note the belt hook handle on the drinking 
cup? Slip it over your belt on the way to 
the spring and have your hands free. 
Better than an ordinary cup. No rust, no 
chipped enamel, making caves for germs 
to den up in. 


Note the broad base of that covered pot? 
Gets all the heat there is and doesn’t tip 


so easily. Ring in cover so it can be lifted 
with a straw-sized stick. 

Many a fine flap jack in that pan! Many 
a perfect stew, and tea, cocoa, “darn 


goods "—for 26 weeks the office boys at 
National Headquarters have cooked with 
these kits every Saturday and Sunday. 
Each scout’s initials were scratched beside 
the handle of each utensil. There have 
been no losses, no arguments, no dishes 
left dirty as much as a half hour. And 
the eats have covered a wide range. These 
lads and their scoutmaster, after carrying 
these kits 500 miles in all weathers, say: 
“Cleanest, Lightest, Luckiest.” 


Do You Want Yours Today? 


Look on Page 66 of the Equipment Number of ScourTINe. 


Item 1200. There it says 


$3.25 complete with canvas carrier and strap. 


Or four $2.00 subscriptions to Boys’ 


Lire, and 25 cents. 


Dept. of Scout Supplies, B. S. A., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 





H“ did not explain to whom he was going to 
break the news; but Hastings must have 
guessed, for again he sighed happily and then, 
a little hysterically, laughed aloud. Several 
months had passed since he had laughed 
aloud. 

In his anxiety to break the news Champ 
Thorne almost broke his neck. In his ex- 
citement he could not remember whether 
the ved flash meant the elevator was going 
down or coming up, and sooner than wait 
to find out he started to race down eighteen 
flights of stairs when fortunately the ele- 
varor-door swung open. 

“ You get five dollars,’ he announced to the 
elevator man, “if you drop to the street 
without a stop. Beat the speed limit! Act 
like the building is on fire and you’ re trying 
to save me before the roof falls.’ 


Senator Barnes and his entire family, 
which was his daughter Barbara, were at 
the Ritz-Carlton. They were in town in 


August because there was a meeting of the 
directors of the Brazil and Cuyaba Rubber 
Company, of which company Senator Barnes 
was president. It was a _ secret meeting. 
Those directors who were keeping cool at the 
edge of the ocean had been summoned by tele- 
graph; those who were steaming across the 
ocean, by wireless, 

Up from the equator had drifted the threat 
of a scandal, sickening, grim, terrible. As 
yet it burned beneath the surface, giviag 
out only an odor, but an odor as rank as 
burning rubber itself, At any moment it 
mivhr break into ffame, For the directors, 
was it the better wisdom to let the scandal 
smouider, and take a chance, or to be the 
first to give the alarm, the first to lead the 
way to the horror and stamp it out? 

It was to decide this that, in the heat of 
August, the directors and the president had 
foregathered. 

Champ Thorne knew 
knew only that by a miracle 
was in town; that at last he was in a posi- 
tion to ask her to marry him: that she would 
certainly say she would. That was all he 
eared to know. 


YEAR before he had issued his declaration 
of independence. Before he could marry, 
he told her, he must be able to support a 
wife on what he earned, without her having 
to accept money from her father, and until 
he received “a minimum wage” of five 
thousand dollars they must wait. 
“What is the matter with my 
money?” Barbara had demanded: 
Thorne had evaded the direct question. 
“There is too much of it,” he said. 
“Do you object to the way he makes it?” 
insisted Barbara. ‘‘ Because rubber is most 
useful. You put it in golf balls and auto 
tires and galoches. There is nothing so per- 
fectly respectable as galoches. And what 
is there ‘tainted’ about a raincoat.” 
Thorne shook his head unhappily. 
“It's not the finished product to which 
I refer,” he stammered; “it’s the way they 
get the raw material.” 
“They get it out of trees,” said Barbara. 
Then she exclaimed with enlightenment— 
“Oh!” she cried, ‘“ you are thinking of the 


nothing of this; he 
tarbara Barnes 


father’s 


Congo. There it is terrible! That is slavery. 
But there are no slaves on the Amazon. The 
natives are free and the work is easy. They 


just tap the trees the way the farmers gather 
sugar in Vermont. Father has told me about 
it often.” 

Thorne had made no comment. He could 
abuse a friend, if the friend were among 
those present, but denouncing any one he dis- 
liked as heartily as he disliked Senator 
Barnes was a public service he preferred to 
leave to others. And he knew besides that, 
ff the father she loved and the man she loved 
distrusted each other, Barbara would not rest 
until she learned the reason why. 

One day, in a newspaper, Barbara read of 
the Puju Mayo atrocities, of the Indian slaves 
in the jungles and back waters of the Ama- 
zon, who are offered up as sacrifices to “‘ red 
rubber.” She carried the paper to her father. 
What it said, her father told her, was untrue, 
and if it were true it was the first he had 
heard of it. 

Senator Barnes loved the good things of 
life, but the thing he loved most was his 
daughter; the thing he valued the highest 
was her good opinion. So when for the first 
time she looked at him in doubt, he assured 
her he at once would order an investigation, 

“But, of course,” he added, “it will be 
many months before our agents can report. 
On the Amazon news travels very slowly.” 

In the eyes of his daughter the doubt still 
lingered. 

“TI am afraid,” she said, 
true.” 

HAT was six months before the directors 

of the Brazil and Cuyaba Rubber Company 
were summoned to meet their president at his 
rooms in the Ritz-Carlton. They were due 
to arrive in half an hour, and while Senator. 
Barnes awaited their coming Barbara came 
to him. In her eyes was a light that helped 
to tell the great news. It gave him a sharp, 
jealous pang. He wanted at once to play a 
part in her happiness, to make her grateful 
to him, not alone to this stranger who was 
taking her away. So fearful was he that 
she would shut him out of her life that had 


(Concluded on page 78) 


“that that is 
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A Good Turn and a Return 


(Concluded from page 39) 
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turn like @ scared rabbit, while the Pup 
waited age long seconds for Slippery Elm to 
touch the hand he stretched behind him. 

At last it came, A glancing slap on the 
forearm and the Pup with three jumps 
reached the first turn while Slippery Elm, 
sick with knowledge .of the hopeless task he 
had set his team mate, staggered off the track, 
sharp stabs of pain shooting through his 
strained ankle. 

“A hopeless lead,” thought the Pup, ‘to 
try to overtake;” and then a savage deter- 
mination to catch that flying figure came to 
him; the thought that he had sacrificed his 
chance to win the White Prize to run this 
race, spurred him on, and he settled isto his 
ewinging stride, sweeping by the finish line 
eight yards behind his opponent. 

“Run! You can get him Pup,” the Owl 
howled at him as he flashed by and a chorus 
of mingled shouts and cheers assailed his ears 
as he straightened into the stretch on the 
second lap. 

The Hull captain, who had been saving 
himself, confident that his commanding lead 
could never be overhauled, was now awake 
to the danger of those drumming footsteps 
that seemed to be coming nearer and nearer, 
and he uncorked a beautiful sprint that 
again widened the space between him and the 
flying Pup. 

The Pup never slackened, and the distance 
between him and the Hull runner again be- 
gan to narrow, gradually at first, then a 
little faster until only five yards separated 
the boys as they raced by the stage at the 
end of the second lap. 


OWN the first stretch the runners flew, 

the Pup gaining slowly, but always gain- 
ing; they rounded the second corner into the 
short stretch, and the Pup began to gain more 
rapidly. Up and up he crept, until the bob- 
bing blue jersey was only two strides ahead, 
and the crowd, thrilled with his fight against 
tremendous odds, was almost delirious. 

“Here’s where he gets him,” the Animal 
shouted to old Mike. 

“Not if he’s wise,” replied the canny old 
trainer. ‘He won’t risk a spill on that 
corner.” 

As if in obedience to o:i Mike’s words, the 
Pup swung back of the Hull captain and 
rounded the corner into the home stretch 
one stride behind. 

At the end of the straightway a red line 
stretched across the track and the Pup, his 
lungs almost bursting from the terrific strain, 
gathered all his remaining strength for one 
last desperate spurt. 

Little by little he gained, inches at a time 
it seemed, but the Hull captain, running mag- 
nificently, fought him off, and the finish line 
was only a few yards away. 

Could he win? The crowd was on its 
feet yelling like mad, all, except the Hull 
adherents, hoping for the almost impossible. 
Nearer and nearer loomed the finish and 
then, just as the Pup drew abreast of his 
antagonist and the race seemed destined to 
end in a tie, one last tremendous drive car- 
tied him inches to the front. He threw up 
his arms, felt the red worsted break across 
his chest, and fell into the arms of old Mike 
and the Animal who lifted him off the track, 
as the Sweetwater crowd poured down from 
the stage and, led by the wild-eyed Owl, 
swirled around him in a delirium of joy. 

“The record by two seconds, Sweetwater 
wias the meet,” announced the scorer, and 
the Sweetwater crowd, with the Ow! brandish- 
ng his megaphone, volleyed forth cheer after 
cheer, 


WEEK after the relay race the Pup called 

at the doctor’s study to borrow a his- 
tory and, as he was sitting alone, his host 
having excused himself to answer the tele- 
phone, he picked up a book that lay on the 
table and began to turn the pages. 

As he ran through the leaves, a printed 
paper slipped to the floor. Picking it up the 
Pup saw that it was a school history exam- 
ination. Thinking it an old one, he began to 
read the questions, The first was, “ State the 
causes leading to Shay’s Rebellion and the 
consequences resulting from this attempted 
uprising.” 

The second read “ Explain fully the Tenth 

Amendment to the Constitution.” 
_ “Gee!” muttered the Pup, “I’m glad this 
's an old one. Those two questions would 
have floored me at the start.” Then bis eye} 
roved to the bottom of the sheet and, to his 
horror, he saw that the paper was dated 
three days later, the day on which the his- 
tory examination would be held. ‘Then he 
heard the doctor say “ good night,” and the 
click of the telephone receiver as it was 
dropped on the hook. 

The Pup slipped the examination paper be- 
tween the leaves of the book and laid it on 
the table. A few minutes later he left with 
the history he had wanted, and the doctor 
Sat ‘n his big chair with a puzzled frown 


upon his face, for the Pup had replaced the 
history examination in exactly the opposite 
way in which the doctor thought he had 
left it. 

The Pup spent three wretched days won- 
dering what he ought to do. If he told the 
Doctor he had inadvertently read the ex- 
amination paper, the doctor would change the 
questions, and he was almost letter perfect 
on all the other possible ones. 

Then, too, Greenleigh was exceptionally 
strong on both Shay’s Rebellion and the 
Tenth Amendment. If the questions were 
changed it would not be fair to Greenleigh. 

Finally, be determined upon his course of 
action. 


HEN he entered the room in which the 

examination was to be held he thought 
the doctor loked at him rather strangely as 
he handed him his paper. 

He went te his seat, wrote his name at the 
top of his paper and then sat with folded 
arms watching little Greenleigh scribbling 
away. ‘Of all hard luck,’ he thought. “I 
have won the White Prize two years, and I 
could have beaten Greenleigh this time if I 
hadn’t gone out for the relay team: even that 
would have made no difference if I hadn't 
been unlucky enough to see that examination 
paper. It’s rotten luck; I did want to win.” 

He slumped down in his seat and sat star- 
ing steadily before him until am hour kad 
passed. Then he handed his paper in at the 
desk, but the doctor called him back, 

“What's the meaning of this, McEwen?” 
he asked, 

The Pup explained, and when he had fin- 
ished the doctor said with a smile, “ I under- 
stand, and I applaud your good sportsman- 
ship. You will pass the course, for you have 
done splendidly in your daily work, but I 
shall have to flunk you on this examination.” 

The Pup nodded and went out. 


fogerty 2a BIRTHDAY at Sweet- 
water is different from any other holi- 
day and is quite the biggest single day of 
the entire school year. A battle of the Revo- 
lutionary War was fought almost om the 
school grounds and Washington himself, while 
on the way to Cambridge, is said to have 
eaten luncheon under the ancient elms that 
stand like sentinels on each side of the 
entrance to the campus. 

After luncheon occurs the distribution of 
scholastic honors and prizes im Memorial 
Hall, first and foremost of which in import- 
ance is the White Prize for American History. 

Never before had the Pup sat so list- 
lessly in Memorial Hall while the names of 
the prize winners were announced. On both 
previous occasions he had been in a flutter of 
nervous excitement, dreading lest after all he 
had been beaten in his struggle for the White 
Prize. This year there was nothing to be 
excited about; he knew he had lost. 

Name after name of prize winner was 
called, each receiving its due share of ap- 
plause. Finally Mr. White rose, 

“The White Prize for excellence in Amer- 
ican History,” he read, ‘“*won by Charles 
Greenleigh.”’ 

The Pup led the applause and tried to look 
happy as Greenleigh made his way to the 
stage and received $50 in gold and a powder 
horn that had beem carried at Bunker Hill. 


UT Mr. White, after congratulating Green- 

leigh on the excellence of his work, did 
not sit down as was his custom. Instead, when 
the applause had stopped, he turned to the 
Doctor, who handed him a sword. 

“Wor some time,” continued Mr. White, “I 
have been considering giving on this day a 
souvenir of Washington to the Sweetwater 
boy who by his acts during the school year 
has shown a self-sacrifice, a strict regard for 
truth, and a loyalty that is in keeping with 
the noble example set us by the Father of our 
Country. I, therefore, take great pleasure in 
giving this sword, once carried by Washing- 
ton, to the boy who first sacrificed his chance 
of receiving the American History prize in 
order that the school might win the indoor 
meet, and them when by chance he learned 
what the questions were on the examination 
paper, did not tell the Doctor he had seen 
them, knowing that if he told the questions 
would be changed to the disadvantage of his 
closest rival, and refused to profit by what 
he had learned by turning in a blank exam- 
ination paper. Will Walter McEwem please 
come forward?” 

In an instant the school was on its feet 
yelling its approval, while the Pup, blushing 
to the roots of bis fair hair, made bis way 
to the stage. : 

“Gosh, a @real sword of Washington’s. 
Thanks!” was all he could stammer when 
Mr. White placed the weapon in his hands, 
but the Doctor and the trustees were content, 
for in his shining face they saw personified 
as he reverently took the relic all the best in 
American youth for which Sweetwater stands, 
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“Turned from Solid Steel” 











This Bar of Steel 


—insures sturdiness and long life to the 
MORROW Coaster Brake. From this 
bar is turned the straight MORROW 
hub with its greater braking surface. 





COASTER BRAKE 


Turning the hub from solid steel is just one of the pre- 
cautions taken to produceabetter, more durable coaster 
brake. Every other part is carefully manufactured 
and thoroughly inspected, thus insuring MORROW 


dependability. 


Gree —— 
AA Dandy Top 


Boys, if you haven’t yet asked your 
bicycle dealer fora MorrowToyTop, 
do it today. These tops are dandy 1 


en: Cis 
7 CaSONS 


rime 


Orrow 


Braking surface 6 3-10 8q. in. 
much larger than othe. brakes, 


spinners for indoors or out, and you 
can get one free. Tell your pals that 
they can get one, too, 


yd Drum’ expansion forced equas 
ly by two wedges at each end 
insuring even braking distribu- 
tion over entire inner hub surface. 


3 Bronze brakeshoes being soft 
erthan hard steel inner sur- 
face, grip smoothly, firmly, surely. 


For forward pedaling, the 
Morrow vesponds instantly 
and positively, 


5 More ball-bearings’than other 
brakes, so coasts more easily. 


6 The Morrow is strong and 
sturdy;it will stand hard wear. 


* 


7 Ninety-five inspections — fol- 
lowed by a final test, guarantee- 
ing you perfect service. 























. FCLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


Eutmira, New York ss 











See*that your bicycle has a MORROW ‘Brake! 




















Genuine Leather Bill Fold 


Boys, what do you think of this? Have ¥e Stamp Dad’s Name in23k Gold Free 

ever ythin i engra in ‘old fr 
uaranteed Black FT men Sn Leather (street number 20c, cit 20c fraternal emblems 
Pocket Book for only extra.) Just watch Ded’s 
smile, when he sees that 


1A ’ 





n Bankroll with his 
( Heme 90d fodge Pre bot 
geome Pocket Book, tool 
More Than Your 
Money’s Worth 


a eh 





. —we oo 
Also sold In $1.25 Quality. Your Sunday You will be proud to own one of 
Pocket Book. Maaeot a. strong, black Morocco Sooke yourself—sistes ¢ mother nt teoter See 
i i ’t wear ic out, free or sent alone for 10e postage. 


U.S: Leather Goods Co. £" 2% Dept. 48-U 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Chicaga 


















Here is the camp of Troop 7, Yonkers, N. Y., made in 
just 7 minutes 45 seconds 


A Book for Go-Getters— 


No weaklings can use it! 


Mr. Patroi Leader, are you looking for the secret of an 
ideal patrol? It is in this 94 page book by that peerless 
Boy Scout Leader, James A. Wilder, some time commissioner 

of Hawaii, now Chief Seascout. The book teems with 

practical scout ideas. Hundreds of scoutmasters and patrol 


leaders who have invested 50c in this book inspiration. Scores of patrols have earned 
have found in it the answer to these the full equipment and are now competing 
questions. ; for International Drill Records. 
Vhat shall atrol do to be better ° D 
——— The Pine Tree Patrol 
What is the knack of leadership? A System of Patrol Organization for orderly 
How can we get everybody to work? camping, good eats, and wonderful scout 
What new can we cook on hike? drills against time. 94 pages, 64 drawings. 
What can we do in our show this We have a limited number of copies 
year, that’s snappier? bought at 1918 printing prices. While they 
How can we, the only troop in town, last, 
compete with other troops without 50c postpaid 


traveling? 
The Pine Tree arrangement of eight men, 
their jobs and honors, works everywhere 


Get this book this week. It means great 
things for your patrol. 


with any equipment. Any good Patrol Depart ment of Scout Supplies, Boy Scouts of America 
Leader and his assistant can build a great Book Buyers in New York for Boy Scouts 
team with this book’s method, ideas and 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 














The Boy Scouts Book of Stories 


The Boy Scouts of America, through its National headquarters, has been 
endeavoring not only to protect boys from the menace of the “ dime novel” dis- 
guised in cloth covers, but also to provide the wholesome but spirited reading 
which active boys demand and wherever possible to provide reading of such 
merit that it will develop a lasting taste for literature. In this volume, the 
Chief Scout Librarian, Mr. Mathiews, as a result of many years’ investigation 
of reading matter suitable for boys, has gathered together a selection of the 
most notable stories by distinguished American and British authors. 


Bully Stories for Boys to Read 


There are stories about boy scouts, school stories, stories of the sea, and 
“wild west” stories, detective and mystery stories, but most of all, a large 
number of humorous stories, and certainly no one will regret them. 

Scoutmasters will appreciate this book whenever it is “story telling time’ 
in a group of Scouts. 


, 


Edited by 
FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS, 


Chief Scout Librarian, Boy Scouts of America. 


Many Illustrations—Cloth 
Postpaid $2.25 


Department of Scout Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA *NevYou city 

















The Boy Scout 
Se (Continued from page 76) 
she asked for half his kingdom he would 
have parted with it. 

* And besides giving my consent,” said the 
rubber king, “* for which no one seems to have 
asked, what can I give my little girl to make 
her remember her old father? Some dia- 
monds to put on her head, or pearls to hang 
around her neck, or does she want a vacant 
lot on Fifth Avenue?” 

The lovely hands of Barbara rested upon 
his shoulders; her lovely face was raised to 
his; her lovely eyes were appealing, and a 
little frightened. 

“ What would one of those things cost?” 
asked Barbara. 

The question was eminently practical. It 
came within the scope of the senator’s under- 
standing. After all, he was not to be cast 
into outer darkness. His smile was compla- 
cent. He answered airily : 

“ Anything you like,” he said; “a million 
dollars?” 


HE fingers closed upon his shoulders. The 
eyes, still frightened, still searched his in 
appeal. 

“Then for my wedding-present,” said the 
girl, “‘1 want you to take that million dollars 
and send an expedition to the Amazon, And 
I will choose the men. Men unafraid; men 
not afraid of fever or sudden death; not 
afraid to tell the truth—even to you. And 
all the world will know. And they—I mean 
you—will set those people free!” 

Senator Barnes received the directors with 
an embarrassment which he concealed under 
a manner of just indignation, 

“My mind is made up,” he told them. 
“Existing conditions cannot continue. And 
to that end, at my own expense, I am send- 
ing an expedition across South America. It 
will investigate, punish, and establish re- 
forms. I1 suggest, on account of this damned 
heat, we do now adjourn.” 

That night, over on Long Island, Carroll 
told his wife all, or near:y all. Lie did not 
tell her about the automatic pistol, And 
together on tiptoe they crept to the nursery 
and looked down at their sleeping children. 
When she rose from her knees the mother 
said, “‘But how can I thank him?” 

By “him” she meant the Young Man of 
Wall Street. 

“You never can thank him,” said Carroll ; 
“that’s the worst of it.” 

Sut after a long silence the mother said: 
“T will send him a photograph of the chil- 
dren. Do you think he will understand?” 

Down at Seabright, Hastings and his wife 
walked in the sunken garden. The moon was 
so bright that the roses still held their color. 

“JT would tike to thank him,” said the 
young wife. She meant the Young Man of 
Wall Street. “But for him we would have 
lost this.” 

Her eyes caressed the garden, the fruit- 
trees, the house with wide, hospitable 
verandas. ‘* Tomorrow I will send him some 
of these roses,” said the young wife. ‘“ Will 
he understand that they mean our home?” 

At a scandalously late hour, in a seanda- 
lous spirit of independence, Champ Thorne 
and Barbara were driving around Central 
Park in a taxicab, 

“Tlow strangely the Lord moves, his 
wonders to perform,’’ misquoted Barbara. 
“Had not the Young Man of Wall Street 
saved Mr. Hastings, Mr. Hastings could not 
have raised your salary ; you would not have 
asked me to marry you, and had you not 
asked me to marry you, father would not have 
given me a wedding-present, and ” 

“And,” said Champ, taking up the tale, 
“thousands of slaves would still be buried 
in the jungles, hidden away from their wives 
and children, and the light of the sun and 
their fellow men. They still would be dying 
of fever, starvation, tortures.” 

He took her hand in both of his and held 
her finger-tips against his lips. 

“ And they will never know,” he whispered, 
“when their freedom comes, that they owe it 
all to you.” 

On Henter’s Island Jimmie Reeder and his 
bunkie, Sam Sturges, each on his canvas cot, 
tossed and twisted. The heat, the moonlight, 
and the mosquitoes would not let them even 
think of sleep. 

“That was bully,” said Jimmie, “ what 
you did today about saving that dog. If it 
hadn’t been for you he’d ha’ drownded.” 

“He would not!” said Sammy with punc- 
tilious regard for the truth; “it wasn’t deep 
enough.” 

“Well, the scout-master ought to know,” 
argued Jimmie; ‘“‘he said it was the best 
‘one good turn’ of the day!” 

Modestly Sam shifted the limelight so that 
it fell upon his bunkie. 

“I'll bet,” he declared loyally, “ your ‘ one 
good turn’ was a better one!” 

Jimmie yawned, and then@aughed scorn- 
fully. 

“Me,” he scoffed, “I didn’t do nothing. 
I sent my sister to the movies.” 


(Copyright 1914 by Charles Schibners Sons) 

















BOYS 
Have you a 
Garden? 


NIAGARA 
All-In-One 


Dust Mixture 


applied with the 


Niagara Dust Gun 


Kills garden pests and 
diseases without the use 
of mussy chemicals 
mixed with water. Sim- 
ply pour a little Niagara 
all in one Dust Mixture 
(as clean and fine as 
flour) into the dust gun 
and apply. You can’t 
soil or spoil your clothes 
but you do destroy plant 
lice, green worms, pota- 
to bugs, mildew and the 
pests that infect your 
garden, shrubbery and 
vegetables. 


If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you write us. 


The Niagara Combina- 
tion package includes 
Dust Gun, one pound 
package of Dust Mix- 
ture and Garden Guide 
—complete ready to use. 


Niagara Sprayer Co. 


20 MAIN STREET 
MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 








The World’s Largest Man- 
ufacturer of Power and 
Hand Dusters and Dust 
Materials. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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Would You Join This Troop? 


Just looking at ’em, at 4.30 p.m., waiting their turn for the drill that finishes the field day contests 
doesn’t something in your heart leap up and say: “ Boy! Oh Boy! Me for Them!” 


red and white pennants flash to CHARGE and a 
thundering yell breaks the silence. Would you 
like to bring the crowd out of its seats with that 
stunt, at your troop show? 


Bridges can be built, crossed and taken down, 
without entering the water, by scouts equipped 
with staves and rope. 

Lean-to lashing can be taught at meeting with 
Staves and rope. 


E know it does because many troops who 

saw this one, adopted staves and flags the 

next week and whole patrols of recruits 
sought admission to this troop. 


IBAvBEe) 





Then How About Staves and Flags for 
Your Troop? 
HOW this to your scoutmaster. Tell him it’ll 


help you keep your shoulders back and head 
up. He'll grin and muss your hair and say, 


“Red, we'd look like a picture puzzle, or a 
bunch of jack straws.” 
Then register your profoundest William 8. 


Hart deep thought and lift your eyebrows slightly 
and ask him, ** Don’t you believe in us, Mr, Man? 
Don’t you think we can keep those flags clean, 
and shine, our shoes to go with ’em? Don’t you 
suppose I'd like a staff of my own, carved and 
burned with our troop number and my rank and 
my initials—my own totem pole? I would! Can 
our patrol hop to it, ple-a-se?” 


About that time have Fat come up and say he’s 
in favor, as he’d like a flag sticking over the 


Guardmount, dress parade, all the classy cere- 
monial stuff your scoutmaster knows, is ten times 
prettier and more impressive with these lance- 
like staves and vivid scout banners. Drills for 
these will be found from time to time in Scovurt- 
ING, the scoutmasters’ bi-weekly magazine. 


Staves Have Scores of Uses—Here Are a Few 


Games 


1. Put the four heavies of two patrols face to 
face, gripping a staff at arm’s reach above their 
heads. Pull it down and see whose grip slips and 
whose holds. How's your grip, old top? 


facing south in files. No. 8, 
rear man, in each file runs at “Go” to front, 
lowers staff horizontally and No. 1 takes other 
end. They run back, forcing the file to jump the 
staff which is held low, No. 1 then repeats the 
performance with the help of No. 2 and so on 


2. Line patrols 


Tower bracing can be studied the same way. 

Experience in traffic duty proves scouts and 
staves, scout courtesy and a patrol flag on a pole 
are better organizers of the crowd than is force. 

Morse flag work should be done with a long pole. 
Use a staff. 

The scouts of Detroit 13 are strong for staves 
and flags. They’d like to welcome you, but they 
know you’ve a bully troop and that those patrol 
animals, snapping in the breeze on staves in your 
hands, would tickle you, put pep in your gang and 
swell your scoutmaster’s chest all out of shape! 

Is there any way you can have more fun and put 
more pep into the troop, for 52 cents per scout? 
Act now for Spring Contests. 

No. 1403. Good old reliable, straight grained white 
ash staff. No better wood for the purpose. 6’ 6%” 
(two meters) long and 1 1-16” in diameter, thoroughly 
seasoned and sanded, with rounded ends. 

To reduce transportation order staves for the entire 
troop at one time. No order accepted for less than 
eight staves. Express or freight charges must be paid 






















piano when he has to practice! And—oh well, until all in the patrol have shifted places. It’s taves n ! us 
as von? ‘ art s io rly — a é f places. t’s at destination by purchaser. Each, 30c.; 25 or more, 
Al you'll do that part all right, exciting. Try it. each, 27¢.; over 100, each, 25c. 
i me - por All patrol pennants are made of white muslin with the 
i | The Silent Manual Exhibits emblem in red stitched on both sides of _ flag. Size 

| t- « alle . _ : . about 12x19 inches. Made with wide hem for inserting 

ea This troop. perfected a rhythmic drill, or man- s] fo nny ie Mg oot, Oe. Soont Gnatey Scout staff; also equipped with tie tapes, 25c. Refer to 
bom ual of the staff, which was memorized and done ees 1ow Staves can be used to fence in exhi- pages 78 and 79 of catalog when ordering. 
Cae upon a_ single command, by silently counting itions. DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 
v7 ** 1-2-5-4.”" Can you imagine those staves at Stretcher Drill 2 a . 
i. ** present ? ’’———flags three feet above the boys’ Crees Boy Scouts of America 

heads? That’s a sight for tired eyes. Then while The other photo from Birmingham, Ala., shows urvevors O » to Scout Troo 
a the crowd sits wrapped in the swing of those long the well-known and often useful coat and staff a of Morale to Scout i %, : 
Oo clean poles, those khaki-clad bodies, thirty-two stretcher. Fine for contests. 200 Fift ve. ew tor 
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Boys, Here’s Y 


Destructive fire is one of our nation’s greatest foes. 
the victims are women and children, but thev also include able-bodied men and women. 


our Chance— 


Patriotic Opportunity 


In a single year 15,000 human beings are burned to death. Most of 
Many more thousands are injured and 


hundreds of millions of dollars of valuable property, including thousands of happy homes, are destroyed each year. 


Nearly all of these fires are caused by carelessness—frequently by carelessness in handling matches and. fire in the home, fac- 


tory, workshop or camp. Will you do your share to help save these precious lives by learning how to prevent fires! 


your opportunity to help: The 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


through your Chief Scout Executive, Mr. James E. West, urges every Boy Scout to take part in the 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


The National Board. of Fire Underwriters 


FIRE PREVENTION 


Write an Essay 





on the subject of preventing fires in the homes, 
factories, workshops, schools, camps, ete. Tell 
what precautions you think should be taken to 
prevent unnecessary fires, how people should be 
more careful in the handling of matches, open 
fires, electric irons, cigars or cigarettes, gasolene, 
etc., and how important it is that campfires 
should be thoroughly extinguished before breaking 
camp. Any other causes of fires which occur to 
you, should be described in your own way. You 
also should tell what you think should be done in 
case of fire. Keep closely to the general subject. 
Your essay must not be less than 500 words nor 
more than 1,000 words, 


All essays must be mailed or delivered not later 
than May 1, 1920. Only typewritten manuscript 
written on one side of the paper, will be con 
sidered 


lach essay must have attached to it a sealed 
envelope containing a card or paper showing your 
full name and address and troop number; the en- 
velope must also contain a statement signed by 
your Scoutmaster that the essay is your own 
original work, written without assistance. No 
Scout may submit more than one essay. 


Note Fach essay and the sealed envelope, 
containing the Scout’s full name, address and 
troop number, will be given a serial number as 


it comes in The name of the competitor will 
not be known to the judges until after the de 
cision is made. Do not write your name or 


aumber on the essay itself 


of 


on 








BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Headquarters National Council 
New York City, December 12, 1919. 


THe NATIONAL BOARD 
ov FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 


76 William Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen : 

I am very happy to advise you that at 
the last meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Boy Scouts of America we were author- 
ized to accept your offer for awards in con- 
nection with fire prevention work. 


We urge every Boy Scout to take part in 
the patriotic work of promoting fire preven- 
tion in behalf of his home, his neighbor and 
his country. The winners may well be 
proud to wear the beautiful and significant 
medals awarded by your organization. 


Sincerely and cordially yours, . 


JAMES E. WEST, 
Chief Scout Executive. 








Judges 


Priz 


? Here is 





(34 of actual size 


These medals are made by Tiffany 
& Co., and are of unusual 


weight and beauty 


es 


— 
In each state of the United States and in the 


District of Columbia and 


Alaska there will be 


awarded, for the best essay, a 


First Prize—Solid Silver Medal 
Second Prize—Bronze Medal 


Furthermore, the countr 


y will be divided for 


purposes of this competition into eight geographi- 


cal sections, as follows: 
Section 1—Maine, New 


Hampshire , Vermont, 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey. 
Section 2—Connecticut, New York State 


Section 3—Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia. 

Section 4—Ohio, Indiana, 

Section 5—Delaware, Kan 


Maryland, Virginia. 


Michigan 


sas, Missouri, Nebraska, 


Oklahoma, Texas, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


Section 6—West Virginia, 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 


North Carolina, South 
Alabama, Mississippi, 


Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas. 


Section 7—Illinois, Iowa, 
Section 8—Arizona, New 
fornia, Oregon, State of 


Minnesota, Wisconsin. 
Mexico, Nevada, Cali- 
Washington, Colorado, 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Alaska 


In case the first prize w 


inner of any state, ac 


cording to the judges, has produced the best essay 


in his geographical section 
will be awarded a 


, as per list 2zbove, he 


Solid Gold Medal 


in place of the Silver Meda 


3. 


_ To the Boy Scout who produces the best essay 
in the whole United States and Alaska will be 


presented, in addition t 
awarded, a 


o the proper medal 


$100 Camping Outfit 


The Board of Judges will consist of the President and Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of America, the 
President and General Manager of The National Board of Fire Underwriters, and a fifth member to be chosen by the 
other four. The manuscripts will be submitted also to at least three literary experts for recommendation to the judges. 


Final decision will be made as early as possible after July 1, 1920. The list 


SCOUTING. 


of prize winners will appear 


Don’t Fail To Enter This Contest 


Some boy is going to win this $100 Camping Outfit and the solid gold medal 
All you have to do is to take 
the time to write a simple, plain and interesting statement of your own ideas on the wonderful subject of saving the lives 
of our dear ones and preventing the destruction of so much valuable property. 


Every Scout has an equal chance. 
which will go with it, and other boys are going to win the solid silver and bronze medals. 


your essay, for the time will roll around pretty quickly. 


in 


Don’t delay too long before sending in 
Address your essay in a plain envelope to 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Write ““BOY SCOUT ESSAY COMPETITION” on lower left corner of outside enéelope 
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“Young America’s 
First Choice” 


é proms are many reasons for the domi- 
nance of KoKoMo ROLLER SKATES. To 
and from school, on.errands or at play, their 
many superior points are always evident. 
Every boy who loves the great outdoors should 
owna pair. You have not tasted the full joy 
of this great sport until you have stood upona 
pair of staunch, flexible, easy-running, resilient 


Kokomo, 
ROLLER SKATES 


BRIEF INSPECTION will reveal to you just what really good 
skates “KOKOMOS” are. You will see how much strength is 
added by the truss frame construction which prevents bending in the 
middle under the heaviest weight. Drag the toe of the sole plate 
all you wish in stopping—the truss frame will withstand the strain. 


“toy. ee 






































The two large rubber cushions form one of their most dominant 
features. As a result they have a resiliency, a flexibility and a short 
turning radius that has never been attained before in a sidewalk 
toller skate. There will be no more tired, sore ankles for roller “BOYS—ask your dealer for KOKOMO Skates. He has ’em 


- . . ee Me or can get’em. They are made in regular models for boys and 
skaters—the strain is relieved by the rubber cushions on “KOKOMOS. gia La Pipers ties omer 9. > > te ae - pa aa 
write direct to the manufacturers, They will be mighty glad to 
hear from you pe ye 2 tell you some interesting things about 
these skates—and about KOKOMO Extension Ice Skates, too. 


And, note carefully the wheels—they’re self-contained ball bearings. 





Tell Dad that KOKOMO Skates are not a luxury. They will soon 
save twice their cost in shoe leather. 





MANUFACTURED BY AMERICA’S MASTER SKATE BUILDERS 
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\ LIBERTY PRESSED METAL 
iii COMPANY 
i Kokomo, Indiana. U.S.A. 





New York Office—Bush Terminal Sales Building 
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If you were 200 miles from 
a dentist, wouldnt you 


employ the surest means Colgate’s is sold everywhere— 


of protecting your teeth ) SS ws, or a trial tube sent for 2c. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. U 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 





